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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
During the past month a variety of indica- 
tions have seemed to point 
Businessand more and more definitely 
credit. toward a change in the direc- 
tion of business, accompanied 
by improvement in important branches of in- 
dustry and probably for the country as a 
whole. The fact that some exceptions are 
noted does not alter the general tendency. 
Striking among these indications of a 
change in the volume and direction of 
business is the alteration that has oc- 
curred in the movement of bank accounts 
and the progressive liquidation of frozen 
credits the country over. It would seem clear 
that there has been a slowing down in the gen- 
eral liquidation of bank accommodation. It 
will be noted that bill holdings of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, member bank reserve accounts, 
as well as net demand deposits of the reporting 
member banks, were at the lowest point re- 
ported for the period under discussion on 
September 21, the net demand deposits of 
the member banks showing, however, a rela- 
tively much smaller reduction from the corre- 
sponding August totals than the other two 
items. The following brief tabulation fur- 
nishes facts with respect to the credit situation: 














ere Reserve Net demand 

= _ account, all deposits, re- 

F. R. Banks. member porting mem- 

aah banks. ber banks. 
May 14, 1920.......... $2, 964,582,000 | $1,874,145,000 $11,563, 867, 000 
Sept. 24, 1920.........| 3, 012,088,000 | 1,800,677,000 11, 160,537, 00U 
May 18, 1921.......... 1, 924,220,000 | 1,665,517,000 10, 155, 685, 0@) 
Sept. 21, 1021......... | 1,420,751,000 | 1,588, 209,000 9. 833, 196, 00 
| Sept. 21, 1921. | Sept. 21, 1921. | Sept. 21, 1921. 


Low point............ | 1, 420,751,000 | 1,588,209, 000 


9, 833, 196, 000 


It was not until close to the end of the year 
1920, more than six months after price reces- 
sion had been in full progress, that business 
change was reflected in the volume of 
credit. 

The movement of credit at Federal Reserve 
and member banks should be studied in com- 
parison with the movement of production and 
volume of business during the period in ques- 
tion, not because there is necessarily an imme- 
diate or close correspondence between any indi- 
vidual item or group of items and the credit 
situation, but because the volume of trade and 
industry and the volume of credit are neces- 
sarily interrelated factors. Items showing se- 
lected movements of trade during the period 
in question may be represented in tabular form 
as follows, for the periods corresponding roughly 
to those already selected in the foregoing re- 
view of the history of credit: 





























[000 omitted.] 
Receipts of 
Receipts of! 5; Lumber P . . 
Cotton | grain at 17 | live stock | shinments| Pig-iron | Steel ingot| Zine pro- | AMthracite|Bituminous 
Month sight interior at 15 of 3 asso- |production. |production.| duction. | Co! pre | coal pro- 
receipts. western ee er . * | duetion. | duction. 
centers. ciations. 
markets. 
Bales. Bushels. Head. Feet. Long tons. | Long tons. | Short tons.| Short tons. | Short tons. 
See ee eee 361 64, 380 4,878 862,931 2, 986 2, 883 45 7, 946 38, 993 
September, 1020. ...........-.c0e- 772 118, 409 5, 266 715, 968 3, 129 3, 000 3 4, 638 49, 172 
WII esa o0 5s ickic nessun 777 72, 640 4, 574 825, 350 1, 221 1, 266 18 7, 497 33. 330 
PEE MS A ca yaantiehademad 617 177, 430 4,917 $19, 924 954 1, 138 15 7, 196 34, 538 
Crud Cotton Wool Sole Stamps sold Value of vom be Debits to 
— — ba —- for small | Newsprint | merchan- p individual 
Month. petroleum | consump- | consump- | leather : F : - 29 com- : 
roduction tion tion roduction.| °igarette jproduction.| diseex- | modities | deposit 
Pp : : os * |production. ported. | (19)3—109).| account." 
Barrels. Bales. Pounds. Sides. Number. Net tons. Dollars. Per cent. Dollars. 
eis ccarcccnascasssas 36, 503 541 58, 589 1,706 | 3,953, 345 2 745, 523 112.5] 9, Lil, 513 
DEN, IED cscssccccccdcases 7, 532 458 36, 297 1,376 | 3, 557, 483 121 604, 686 88. 6 8, 638, 648 
PMS cinncnnaseeéécckeoonens 42, 043 440 56, 929 1, 561 4, 136, O85 79 329, 710 112.5 6, 992, 219 
NEB ss cdadcbcncncwernsens 40, 964 467 58, 261 1,607 | 5,130,577 102 371, 935 140.9 6, 285, 178 
































1 Last week in month. 
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It will be observed that the agricultural data 
thus presented show a different trend from 
those which represent manufacture, and that 
certain of the series show distinct seasonal 
variations. The situation has been set forth in 
an index number of the Harvard Committee 
on Economic Research, which has issued a 
table relating solely to manufactures showing 
the movement during 1919-1921 in various 
groups of industries. Of this the committee 
says that the index “registers the cycle through 
which manufacturing activity has passed since 
the beginning of 1919.” It will be observed 
that the low point in most lines was reached 
in February, last, and that there have been 
various fluctuations since then. 

MonTHLY INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURE FOR 


Eraut Groups OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND 
FOR THE GROUPS COMBINED. 


{1919 monthly average=100.] 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Month. | 


Iron and | 
steel. 


Paper 
Textiles. 
Tobacco 


1919. 
January 
February....| 86. 
March 


; | Lumber. | 


89. 
$3. 
92. 
| 92. 
95.1 |100. 
| 98.3 | 96. 
103.3 |103. 
108.8 |107. 
106. 2 | 108. ¢ 
116.4 |112. 
108.6 |107. 
1109.8 |107.6 


1920. 
|120. 9 | 
3 |105.8 
117.4 119.5 | 
122.3 }121.7 | 
127.3 | 119, 2 
115.4 {122.5 
1103. 1 |123.0 |122 
117.8 [122.5 |132. : 
10%. 7 119.3 [Li 
108.1 119.7 | 
86.2 108.0 |131.2 | 
62.8 94.6 |134 
1921. | | 
Lg 59.5 | 84.3 |131. 1 
65.3 | 78.5 |115.0 | 76.3 
78.2 83.2 |117.9 | 89.3 
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October. ....| 101 
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50.5 | 84.6 

52.4 |100.7 

75.9 | 42.3 | 93.3 
| 34.0 


79.3 |124.9 | 89.: 
73.6 |122.8 | 
75.6 |122.7 
71.0 |...... | 89.5 


Comparisons should also be drawn between 
the course of prices during the past year and 
the course of credit, with a view to compar- 
ing fluctuations in credit and the price move- 
ments of important commodities. The peak 
in prices was reached in May, 1920, and from 
that time forward decline continued without 
interruption, save for temporary reactions of 





minor amount, until the month of July, 1921, 
when a slight upturn in average prices began. 
The significance of changes in bank credit is 
always a matter of doubt when 
Public finance Capital obligations or claims 
and credit. upon fixed forms of wealth or 
future income are used as its 
basis. This iswhat usually happens during war; 
and a return to normal conditions invariably 
results when such elements of bank credit 
disappear. Changes in the condition of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks during the past year have 
been in no respect more striking than in the 
diminution of advances based upon public 
obligations. In the following table is shown 
the extent of the reduction of this element of 
the portfolios at both Federal Reserve and at 
about 800 reporting member banks: 


| F. R. Bank 
| loans secured 


iby Government 


| obligations. 
| 





Reporting 
member bank 
loans secured 

by Government 
obligations. 





May 14, 1920 | 
Sept. 24, 1920. ........ 
May 18, 1921.......... 


$1, 508, 101,000 
1, 220; 423, 000 
774, 869,000 


$1,090, 554, 000 
950, 324, 000 
714, 852, 000 





Government 
obligations 
owned by 

reporting mem- 
ber banks. 


$1, 675, 457, 000 
1, 447, 757, 000 
1, 295, 459, 000 








| Ry ee | 495, 156, 000 592,842,000 | 1, 402, 606, 000 





These figures show a steady restoration of 
the commercial basis of bank credit in the 
United States and an elimination of the ex- 
traneous or nonliquid basis for lending which 
found a place in our institutions, as in those 
of all other countries, during the war in con- 
sequence of the necessities of the Government 
for a quick sale of their obligations. Al- 
though it is true that the Government of the 
United States continues to sell large issues of 
Treasury notes and certificates, these issues 
continue to be made chiefly or solely for the 
purpose of meeting current maturities, so that 
the total amount which is held by the com- 
munity shows little change. Indeed, a reduc- 
tion of public debt during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921, was reported, this reduction 
amounting to approximately $514,000,000. 
Many of the outstanding issues of bonds were 
not altered in amount. The striking modifica- 
tion which has taken place in our debt situa- 
tion during the year is found not in volume 
so much as in distribution. The transfer- 
ence of bond holdings from commercial credit 
to investment channels has greatly relieved 
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the former and has restored the representa- 
tive character of bank-loan figures as an 
index of commercial activity. 

The fact that credit and the volume of busi- 
ness are closely related and that 
credit volume conforms to busi- 
ness requirements has always 
been recognized. It was upon this idea of 
credit elasticity, corresponding to changes in 
business demand, that the Federal Reserve 
System itself was developed. Its underlying 
thought was that of providing for the conver- 
sion of the most liquid and unquestionably 
sound elements of credit in the community 
into a reserve basis for the credit operations 
of the country. The resort to rediscount- 
ing is necessarily directly influenced by the 
volume of business which gives rise to 
such elements of credit, and movements in 
business are therefore reflected in or par- 
alleled by corresponding movements in the 
volume of paper presented for rediscount 
at reserve institutions. The movement of 
Federal Reserve accounts during the past year 
has probably not responded as directly to 
changes in the volume of live business as would 
ordinarily be the case, due to the fact that not 
long after the conclusion of the armistice a 
substantial element of paper representing 
long-term operations found lodgment in 
Federal Reserve Bank portfolios. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that the great shrink- 
age which has occurred in the total of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank bill holdings during the 
past year, and which would in ordinary circum- 
stances be taken as an evidence of the extent 
of its credit elasticity, is only in part the reflec- 
tion of changes in the volume of business, being 
at least partly due to the conversion of bank- 
held securities into investment holdings through 
the process of liquidation to which reference 
has already been made. Due to the combined 
working of these factors the reduction in bill 
holdings of Federal Reserve Banks and in the 
volume of credit extended by them to members 
by way of rediscount has probably been greater 
than would have occurred had it been influ- 
enced only by shrinkage in the general volume 
of the country’s business. In other words, the 


Credit and busi- 
ness. 


shrinkage in credit has been greater than the 
shrinkage in business for reasons already indi- 





cated. Changes in the volume of credit are, 
therefore, a less accurate indicator of changes 
in the volume of business than is ordinarily 
the case. 
While the changes which have taken place 
in bank investments have been 
Banking elas- general and while statements 
ticity. concerning them hold good not 
only of Federal Reserve but 
also of member banks, such changes are ob- 
viously more striking in the Federal Reserve 
System than they are elsewhere for reasons 
just stated. The Federal Reserve System, on 
account of the stringent requirements of law 
which limit the character of paper that can be 
purchased by it, should be far more responsive 
to changes in the volume of commercial 
credit than the rank and file of banking in- 
stitutions, many of whose operations have an 
investment character. This responsiveness has 
always been present in the operations of the 
system in some degree, although during the 
latter part of the war with Germany it was 
masked by the presence of great quantities 
of Government-secured obligations in its port- 
folio. The experience of the past year, how- 
ever, illustrates clearly the essentially elastic 
quality of the system, as may be seen by the 
comparison of the upper and lower levels of bill 
holdings. At their highest or peak point the 
bill holdings of the Federal Reserve System 
were about $3,000,000,000, while at the low 
point, on September 21, 1921, they may be 
stated in round numbers as $1,420,000,000. 
The difference between the upper and lower 
levels of bill holdings was thus somewhat over 
$1,500,000,000, although, as already stated, this 
was not a change in pure commercial credit. 
Exactly how great a volume of bank credit of 
both member and nonmember banks would be 
sustained by the $1,500,000,000 margin between 
the high and low points in Federal Reserve 
portfolios is a matter forestimate. The shrink- 
age in deposits shown by the report of Sep- 
tember 2, 1921, as having taken place between 
the end of June, 1920 and 1921, pointed to a 
fall of over $2,000,000,000 in the deposit credits 


of member banks. Making due allowance for 


the changes in nonmember bank deposits both 
directly and indirectly connected with changes 
in Federal Reserve Bank accounts, it does not 


i een i 
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seem that a shrinkage of between $2,500,000,- 
000 and $3,500,000,000 is excessive as a meas- 
ure of fluctuation of credit in the country as a 
whole, such elasticity being reflected in or tak- 
ing effect through changes in the outstanding 
credits of Federal Reserve Banks. How accu- 
rately this reduction in bank credit reflects the 
actual change in the volume of business is a 
question of very great interest, but obviously 
one hard to determine statistically. There has 
been no material shrinkage in most depart- 
ments of agriculture except in cotton and some 
minor crops. Most of the reduction which has 
taken place thus far has been in basic manu- 
factures. This fact alters the percentual rela- 
tionships of several of the figures already cited. 
This variation in the situation as between 
agriculture and manufacturing 
Manufacturing credit operations in the vari- 
and agriculture. ous sections of the country is 
summarized in the statement 
published in the last issue of the BuLLetin, 
as follows: 


Loans and discounts of banks in agricultural counties 
throughout the country declined $37,000,000 (between 





May 4, 1920, and Apr. 28, 1921), or slightly more than 1.2 
per cent; the loans and discounts in semiagricultural 
counties declined $19,000,000, or 1.3 per cent; and the 
loans and discounts of banks in nonagricultural counties 
declined $827.000,000, or 5.6 per cent. The borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve Banks by banks in agricultural 
counties increased $128,000,000, or 56.5 per cent; borrow- 
ings by banks in semiagricultural counties remained 
practically stationary; and borrowings by banks in non- 
agricultural counties declined $629,000,000, or 28.5 per 
cent. 


It further appears from the same analysis 
that between the dates mentioned member 
banks showed a total reduction of loans amount- 
ing to $882,000,000, of which $827,000,000, or 
94 per cent, is shown for banks in nonagricul- 
tural counties, while the reduction in agricul- 
tural and semiagricultural counties amounted 
to only about $55,000,000. A subsequent 
analysis shows that during the year under 
consideration the share of agriculture in the 
total of outstanding loans did not diminish 
but, on the contrary, increased. The relative 
changes in the volume of accommodation to 
manufacturing and agricultural enterprises 
may be inferred from the following table: 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBER BANK LOANS, BY CHARACTER OF COUNTIES, ON Mar. 4, 1920, AnD Apr. 28, 1921. 


[Amounts in millions of dollars.] 


Agricultural 


{ Semiagricultural 
counties. i 


District counties. 


1920 
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to 
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Several factors need to be considered in ex- 
amining this analysis. One is the fact that 
the dates represented in it do not show the ex- 
treme of the variations, for while the volume of 
loans was probably near the peak on the date 
selected in 1920, at the comparative date a 








year later the lowest point of bank-credit re- 
duction had by no means been reached. It is 
also to be recalled that the unusually great 
carry-over of crops from the crop year of 1920, 
as well as various other exceptional circum- 
stances, tended to make far greater demands 
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upon the resources of banks in agricultural sec- 
tions and through them upon the resources of 
banks in other parts of the country than is 
usual. It is, of course, also obvious that inas- 
much as both of the comparative dates selected 
are in the spring of the year the figures pre- 
sented have no relation to seasonal variations, 
but must be considered only from the stand- 
point of long-range changes or of variations 
resulting from fluctuations in the aggregate 
volume of business of all kinds. 

Of special interest in this connection is the 
fact that the figures, subject as they are, of 
course, to the limitations already mentioned, 
disclose a correspondence between the physical 
volume of production and the credit situation. 
It is in manufacturing that the greatest shrink- 
age has taken place during the year 1920-21, 
while in agricultural production (with the ex- 
ception of cotton) the product of 1920, as 
already seen, makes a very satisfactory com- 
parison with that of the preceding season. 
Shrinkage in the amount of credit required by 
agriculture, then, could be looked for only to 
the extent that might be expected as the result 
of price decline. Even here the shrinkage is 
masked by the fact that many of the bank 
loans made on the old basis of prices were sim- 
ply renewed from time to time for the purpose of 
carrying the retained or surpius portion of the 
crop until such time as it could be disposed of. 
The reduction of loans of member banks in 
nonagricultural counties is shown as $827,000,- 
000, and if these members represent about one- 
half of the banking assets of the country, the 
reduction of accommodation to manufacturers, 
as thus far indicated between the spring of 1920 
and that of 1921, would presumably be about 
$1,650,000,000. How much the falling off in 
the total output of commodities has been is, of 
course, a more or less conjectural matter. 
This falling off is by some regarded as not 
greater than perhaps 25 to 30 per cent. On 
this basis the decline of total output would be 
much larger than the shrinkage in credit—a 
fact which is explainable by the circumstance 
that in many lines the prices were slow to 


decline while, as already stated, many loans. 


were continued for the purpose of carrying 
hold-over products at their old level of value. 








A factor which has doubtless had some con- 
siderable effect in masking the 
working of our elastic credit 
system, and to which occasional 
reference has already been made in preceding 
sections, is the elimination of “frozen credit.” 
This “frozen credit” represents in a large 
measure the financing of products of vari- 
ous kinds carried over from a preceding year, 
or the obligations of individuals which have 
not been paid at maturity on account of 
the slow movement of goods into the hands of 
purchasers. The increased activity in the 
cotton-raising States, resulting from recent 
advances in the price of cotton, are now tend- 
ing to bring about in some measure a clearance 
of the frozen credits which have been carried 
by banks in those districts. One effect of such 
liquidation is to reduce rediscounts with Federal 
Reserve Banks. The outcome of this process 
is at times to make it appear that there has 
been a reduction in the total volume of credit 
extended when, as a matter of fact, what has 
been done has been to settle obligations made 
some time ago whose payment has no imme- 
diate bearing upon the financing of current 
business operations. Such elimination of 
frozen credit is not confined to the cotton- 
raising States or, indeed, to the agricultural 
parts of the country in general, but the process 
of settling such indebtedness carried over from 
a preceding period is going on in many branches 
of wholesale and of retail trade as well, it would 
seem, as in some manufacturing sections. The 
ultimate effect of it is to strengthen the banks 
by making their portfolios consist of self-liqui- 
dating accounts and by increasing the amount of 
their resources available for new production 
and business. Not the least important phase 
of the liquidation operation is that of enabling 
the banks to curtail their dependence upon the 
reserve institution for rediscounts. This reduces 
their expense of doing business and at the same 
time places them in position to discount new 
and live paper which they can rediscount, 
inasmuch as they have reduced their earlier 
outstanding lines. 

The situation is in some measure reflected in 
the increasing degree of self-support among 
the several districts and their ability to supply 


Elimination of 
“frozen credit.” 
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their own credit demands without calling upon 
others. 

Reference has already been made to the fact 
that in a low-price period a 
smaller amount of bank credit 
is required to carry a given volume of commodi- 
ties than is the case when prices are high. In 
ordinary circumstances the variation of prices is 
not sufficient to make this an important factor 
in the study of credit. It should further be 
remembered that in ordinary circumstances 
variations in prices tend to react upon the 
volume of goods purchased, the amount turned 
out increasing as prices fall because of the 
increase in demand exerted by consumers. 
The past year has been one of those unusual 
periods in which a very great and continuous 
fall in prices has coincided with a large shrink- 
age in the outturn of many kinds of goods, the 
result being to bring the influence of both 
factors—price reduction and product limita- 
tion—to bear upon the banks. Starting with 
May, 1920, when prices and the credit volume 
of the Federal Reserve System were both 
nearly at their peak, it will be noted that the 
growth of credit, after a recession during the 
summer, continued on to near the close of 1920, 
while prices, after a period of hesitation, fell, 
and this fall did not halt until the summer of 
1921. The turn in the amount of outstanding 
accommodation made by Federal Reserve 
Banks, as measured by bills held, did not take 
a definite downward trend until December, 1920, 
at which time prices had already fallen about 
a third from the maximum. In a general way, 
it may be said that there has been paral- 
lellism between the reduction of prices and the 
reduction in the amount of credit extended by 
the banks in general during the year 1920- 
21, even though a decline in the volume of bills 
held by Federal Reserve Banks continued after 
the fall of prices ceased and the slight upward 
turn in prices set in in July. The facts are 
illustrated in the following table which has 
been prepared for the purpose of making clear 
this situation: 


Credit and prices. 























Total loans, Whole- 
discounts, and sale 
investments price 
(including bills indexes 
Date. rediscounted) Month. in the 
of reporting United 
member States 
banks (000's (1913= 
omitted). 100). 
1920. 1920. 
Rss kiran cae siwae $46; 063,816 | May.......cssc0 264 
ey fF fee ee 258 
nt Sea SDR eee 250 
Ths vince stcness 16, 828,278 | August.......... 234 
8 Sere 17,057,374 | September...... 226 
2 Se ee 17, 283,996 | October......... 208 
I a kéa ab cnnkneona 16, 848,720 | November....... 190 
ere ene 16, 803,226 | December-.......| 173 
1921. 1921. 
SE | See ees 16,397, 231 | January......... 163 
i See eee 16,110,241 | February........ 154 
CSE Ae 15,974,669 | March........... 150 
MR sateen i6bbieekvs 15,756,517 | April............ 143 
I ss dsc snide diocesan 15, 489, 269 | May............. 142 
SE ret 15, 430,366 | June............. 139 
ee ae eS Oe 141 
AS | see eee 143 





The table shows considerable correspondence 
in shifts in credit accommodation and price 
changes. Expressed in percentages, however, 
it is evident, as stated above, that the de- 
crease in credit accommodation has proceeded » 
at a much slower pace than the drop in prices. 
The explanation of this lag in the contraction 
of banking credit as contrasted with price 
declines is primarily due to two facts—the 
first, that the volume of bank accommoda- 
tion can not be instantly altered because the 
volume of bank paper, even on the most 
liquid basis, runs for a number of days, while 
at commercial banks the average life of paper 
would be still longer; the other factor in the 
situation is that in many cases a sharp fall in 
prices necessitates action on the part of banks 
in extending the credit which they have already 
granted to cover a rather longer period in order 
to give the borrower opportunity to readjust 
himself. Where such extensions are made there 
is necessarily a postponement of the date when 
the credit movement will adapt itself to that 
of prices. 

Credit conditions in the earlier part of the 
year, as reflected in the sketch 
thus made of them, are also to 
be observed in their latest form 
in the usual production indexes of the month, 


Domestic busi- 
ness demand. 
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The situation of business at the present time 
has been so thoroughly canvassed as to require 
but little review. Briefly stated, it would ap- 
pear to point to an upturn or improvement in 
the total volume of operations, although how 
far such an upturn is likely to go is still 

















uncertain. The current production indexes are 
as follows: 
(000 omitted.] 
August, 1920. August, 1921. | July, 1921. 
Rela-| | Rela-| m4.) | Rela- 
Total. | tive. | Total. tive. | Total. tive. 

Receipts of live stock at 

15 western markets 

Re eee 4,979 | 100} 4,917 | 987] 4,004 80. 4 
Receipts of grain at 17 

interior centers (bush- 

° errr 98,579 | 100 |177,430 |180.0 |134, 458 166. 4 
Sight receipts of cotton 

MD bee dgtderimancvass 308 | 100 617 200.3 608 | 197.4 
Shipments of lumber re- 

ported by three asso- 

ciations (million feet)...|783,929 | 100 |819,924 |104.6 610,708 77.9 
Bituminous coal pro- 

duction (short tons)... 48,910 | 100 ! 34,538 | 70.6 | 30,394 62.1 
Anthracite coal produc- | 

tion (short tons)........| 8,013 | 100 | 7,196 | 89.8 7, 050 87.9 
Crude petroleum produc- | | | 

tion (barrels)........... 39,055 | 100 | 40,964 |104.9 | 40,328 | 103.2 
Pig iron production (long 

eer lr | 147 | 100 954 | 30.3 | 865 27.5 
Steel ingot production | } 

eee } 100 | 1,138 | 37.9 | 803 | 26.7 
Cotton consumption | } 

ee eae |} 484) 100| 467 | 96.5 410} 84.7 
Wool consumption |} | | | 

ae Ee | 38,055 | 100 | 58,261 153.0 53, 076 | 139. 4 


During the month ending September 10 the 
net inward movement of gold 
was $77,364,000, as compared 
with a net inward movement of 
$81,468,000 for the month ending August 10. 
England and France combined furnished over 
55 per cent, or $43,647,000, of the $78,001,000 
of gold imported during the monthly period 
ending September 10, other countries of Europe 
furnishing over 21 per cent, and the Orient 
most of the remainder. Of the gold exports, 
amounting to $637,000, over 44 per cent, or 
$282,000, was consigned to Canada and the 
remainder to Hongkong, Mexico, and Cuba. 

Net imports of gold since August 1, 1914, 
were $1,384,639,000, as may be seen from the 
following exhibit: 


Gold and silver 
movements. 


[In thousands of dollars.] 





Excess of 





Imports. | Exports. imports. 
Aug. 1, 1914 to Dee. 31, 1918....... 1, 776, 616 705,210 | 1, 071, 406 
Jan. 1 to Des. 31, 1019. ........... 76, 534 368,185 |  1291,651 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1920............ 417, 068 322, 091 | 94, 977 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 10, 1921............ 521, 264 11, 264 | 509, 907 





2,791,482 1,406,843 | 1,384,639 


1 Excess of exports 








Since the beginning of the present year net 
gold imports totaled $509,907,000. The largest 
gains are shown through imports from the 
following countries: England, $149,387,000; 
France, $145,054,000; Sweden, $55,188,000. 
Gold exports during the present year were con- 
signed chiefly to the following destinations: 
Mexico, $5,199,000; Sweden, $2,643,000; Can- 
ada, $1,629,000; Hongkong, $1,550,000. 

During the month ending September 10 the 
net inward movement of silver was $1,771,000, 
as compared with a net inward movement of 
$968,000 for the month ending August 10. 
Germany furnished over one-half, or $3,685,000, 
of the $7,239,000 of silver imported during the 
monthly period ending September 10, the 
remainder coming principally from Mexico, 
Canada, and Peru. Silver exports, amounting 
to $5,468,000, were consigned principally to 
China, British India, and other countries of 
the Orient. 

Net exports of silver since August 1, 1914, 
were $445,680,000, as may be seen from the 
following exhibit: 

{In thousands of dollars.] 








Imports. | Exports. | = 

Aug. 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1918...... 203, 592 | 483, 353 297, 761 
SORE. T VO-TUR. Bh, Wee e ee ccccccesce 89, 410 | 239, 021 149, 611 
Jan. 1 te Dee. Fi, WD icc scesccccs: 88, 060 113, 616 25, 556 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 10, 1921............ | 41,774 32, 526 19,248 
Nae ee eee ee | 422,826 | 868, 516 445, 680 


1 Excess of imports. 


Little change in the general credit situation 
appears to have taken place 
during the four weeks between 
August 17 and September 14. 
Aggregate loans and discounts of the reporting 
banks fluctuated within moderate limits. The 
September 14 total of $11,563,000,000 was only 
$22,000,000 larger than the total reported four 
weeks previous, a reduction of $21,000,000 in 
“Government paper” being offset by an in- 
crease of $43,000,000 in the amount of other 
loans outstanding. A reduction from $3,303,- 
000,000 to $3,238,000,000 in the investment 
block is due chiefly to further liquidation of 
Treasury certificates during the latter part of 
August, and to a much smaller extent to liqui- 
dation of other Government obligations and of 


The banking 
situation. 
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corporate securities. Accumulation of funds 
to provide for September 15 tax payments 
apparently accounts in part for the gradual 
increase in demand deposits of the reporting 
banks; also for the large reduction in borrow- 
ings from the Federal Reserve Banks indicated 
in the September 14 statement. 

The following table throws some light upon 
the course of member bank credit operations 
during the four weeks ending September 14: 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKs. 


{In millions of dollars.] 














Loans | Redis- i 
| Number | and dis- | counts —< | Net 
| ofre- counts | and bills 1 ld 7 d 
| portin and avanls | je 
Date ae Sipe dee tion | deposits 
, anks. | invest- |with F.R. (3+2). | iia 
ments.! Bank. ied 
} 
1 2 3 4 5 
a 812 14,844 | 979 6.6| 9,938 
SS =e 812 14, 784 967 6.5 | 9,894 
} See | 812 14, 762 956 6.5 | 9, 968 
3 810 14,730 980 6.7 9, 982 
a 3 eee ee 810 14, 801 | 908 6.1 | 10, 131 





1 laceline inte with F. R. Banks. 


Federal Reserve Bank figures, which cover 
the four-week period between August 24 and 
September 21, indicate further reduction of 
$46,600,000 in the reserve banks’ holdings of 
paper secured by Government obligations, of 
$61,500,000 in their holdings of other discounts, 
and of $1,700,000 in acceptances, or a total 
reduction in bill holdings of nearly $110,000,000 
for the four weeks under review. Pittman 
certificates show a gradual decline of $17,- 
000,000, while other Treasury certificates, in- 
cluding those held under repurchase agree- 
ments, show an increase of $5,800,000. Hold- 
ings of other United States securities, including 
the newly issued Treasury notes, likewise show 
an increase for the period of about $4,000,000. 

Total earning assets on September 21 stood 
at $1,652,300,000, or about 52 per cent below 











the peak figure of $3,422,000,000 shown for 
October 15 of last year. Federal Reserve note 
circulation, notwithstanding the large note 
issues before the Labor Day holiday period, 
shows a further reduction of $11,200,000, the 
September 21 total of $2,474,700,000 being 
about $930,000,000 below the peak attained 
on December 23 of last year. The banks also 
report a reduction of $9,200,000 in their net 
liabilities on Federal Reserve bank notes in 
circulation. Rediscounts of the Richmond, 
Atlanta, Minneapolis, and Dallas banks with 
other Federal Reserve Banks show but little 
change, and at the end of the report period 
totaled $66,500,000, or slightly less than four 
weeks before. 

The Federal Reserve Banks report a further 
gain of $92,000,000 in gold and of $4,900,000 
in other reserve cash. It is this gain largely 
which is responsible for the further rise of the 
reserve ratio from 66.5 to 68.7 per cent. This 
rise was continuous, except for the week ending 
September 7, when a temporary increase in 
note and deposit liabilities caused a decline in 
the rat:o from 66.8 to 66.2 per cent. 

In the following exhibit are shown the prin- 
cipal changes in the condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks between August 24 and Sep- 
tember 21: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKs. 


{In millions of dollars.] 











Bills discounted. | | 
| PRA pee |_F.R. | 
— Cash re- cores Total de-, Notes A Reserv: 
F | Serves. | an posits. | ratio. 
Govern-, All ciretfle- | 7 
| ment | other. | tion. 
| obliga- | 
tions. | 
: — den ee een hes = 
ee 2, 766 | 542 | 954} 1,674 | 2, 486 | 66.5 
Aug.31....... 2,788 | 545 947| 1,691 | 2,481| 66.8 
Sept. 7 | 2,803) 539 969 | 1,718| 2,518; 66.2 
Bene. 14....... | 2,835 | 504 924 ,706 | 2,492 | 67.5 
| re | 2, 863 | 495 892 1,692 | 2: 475 | 68.7 
- | — 4 = EE — = = 
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BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND FINANCE, SEPTEMBER, 1920. 


Further decided improvement in the credit situation has been the noteworthy feature of 
business during the month of September. In the cotton regions liquidation of credit has been 
rendered possible in consequence of the marked advance in the price of cotton, which has car- 
ried practically all contracts above 20 cents a pound. At the same time improvement in whole- 
sale and retail trade is expected as a result of the increase in the ability of the farmer 
to settle his accounts both with banks and with dealers. The greater abundance of funds in 
the cotton-raising districts is reported as having been reflected in larger wholesale trade. The 
effects of liquidation expected from the advance in the price of cotton have not as yet had time 
to appear in the condition statements of Federal Reserve Banks. On the other hand, the advance 
in prices not only of cotton but of other agricultural products has had certain indirect results. 
The textile industry has not yet bought freely of cotton at the new price level which has been 
established, but such mills as possessed a stock of low-priced cotton have attracted a con- 
siderable volume of orders. In the grain-growing districts the output has continued to move 
steadily to distributing points and has also gone abroad in considerable amounts. This grain 
movement has been practically the heaviest on record and there has also been a heavy move- 
ment of live stock. 

While attention has been largely concentrated on the agricultural side of business develop- 
ment during the month, manufacturing has also continued to show a wholesome improvement 
in many lines. The advance in the iron and steel trade, first noted in August, has been sus- 
tained during the month of September in certain lines, notably in pig iron and light products, 
such as wire and sheets, in which price advances have occurred. Although orders fell off 
in August, an increase has occurred since that time, and at the same time more men 
have been employed. In this connection should also be noted the improvement in the 
railway industry. The net earnings of Class I railways for July were about $70,000,000, 
and on many lines the rate of earnings is near the level taken as a standard in the transporta- 
tion act. Textile manufacturing has been well sustained during the month, and the boot and 
shoe industry has been notably active in districts Nos. 1,7, and 8. There is still, however, 
hesitancy on the part of distributors to place forward orders, although a large seasonal increase 
in certain lines of wholesale trade, coupled with replacement orders, have resulted in advances. 

Prices continued to advance during August. The index compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board for international comparisons registered an increase of 2 points over the July figure, 
while the trend during September also appears to have been upward. Price declines in 
particular lines of business, such as live stock, are due to local marketing conditions. 

Employment, on the other hand, has increased only slightly, although the situation is better 
than at the end of August. The end of the harvesting and crop-moving season may tend to 
increase the number of unemployed, but such tendency is likely to be offset by the growth in 
demand on the part of manufacturing industries. Railroads have begun to increase the number 
of their employees to some extent. This is especially noteworthy in the Far West and is 
emphasized in the reports received from district No. 12 (San Francisco), where it holds true 
also for general public-utility undertakings. The fact that building contracts have reached a 
record figure for this year promises larger employment in that direction during the autumn. 

Financially the month has been notable for the decided fall in German exchange, the 
mark at one time going below nine-tenths of 1 cent. Easier money conditions have grown out 
of the gradual liquidation in the East and South, and two Federal Reserve Banks have reduced 
their discount rate to 5 per cent. The shrinkage of bills held has been a natural outgrowth of 
the credit situation. Call money, as well as commercial paper rates, have tended lower. 

Taken all in all, the month has been in the main a period of distinct encouragement and 
gives promise of better conditions as the autumn and winter advance. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The composite condition of all crops on Sep- 
tember 1 was 92.9 per cent of their average 
condition on that date during the last 10 
years, as compared with a composite condition 
of 93 per cent on August 1. There was a serious 
deterioration in the crops of cotton and oats 
during August, but this was largely counter- 
balanced by a marked improvement in the 
condition of the corn and tobacco crops. The 
production of corn forecasted on September 1 
amounted to 3,186,000,000 bushels, which is 
154,000,000 bushels greater than the forecast 
of August 1 and 316,000,000 bushels greater 
than the average production for the last six 
years. The corn crop in district No. 9 (Minne- 
apolis) is about 6 per cent greater than that of 
1920, and is the largest on record. In district 
No. 10 (Kansas City) there was also a consid- 
erable improvement in the condition of corn 
during August, but hot weather and lack of 
moisture caused considerable damage in Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. The indicated produc- 
tion of wheat was 754,000,000 bushels on Sep- 
tember 1, as compared with a forecast of 
757,000,000 bushels on August 1, and an aver- 
age production of 824,000,000 bushels during 
the last six years. However, district No. 9 
(Minneapolis) states that the spring wheat crop 
is superior to any crop in a generation from a 
milling and baking standpoint, and estimates 
that the gluten content will average 2 per cent 
higher than that of the 1920 crop. The white- 

otato crop improved somewhat during August, 
ont the estimated production on September 1 
was only 323,000,000 bushels, in comparison 
with an average production of 380,000,000 
bushels during the previous six years. District 
No. 6 (Atlanta) reports that the condition of 
the cane-sugar crop in Louisiana on September 
1 indicated a production of 222,527 tons of 
sugar, as compared with a production of 169,127 
tons in 1920. 

COTTON. 


Picking and ginning of cotton is now in 
progress throughout the cotton belt. Since 
the issuance of the condition report of August 
25, the cotton crop in district No. 11 (Dallas) 
has suffered serious damage from a tropical 
storm which swept 20 counties of Texas. 
District No. 6 (Atlanta) states that boll wee- 
vils have continued to be very active through- 
out Georgia, and, as a result, the crop in 32 
counties is estimated to be less than 30 per 
cent of normal. The Alabama crop, on the 
other hand, showed some improvement dur- 
ing the past month. Reports from district 
No. 10 (Kansas City) indicate that the Okla- 
homa crop has been seriously damaged by 





hot weather and drought, and has also suf- 
fered during September from the continued 
activities of the boll weevil, the boll worm, 
and the army worm. District No. 8 (St. 
Louis) reports that the depredations of the 
boll weevil continued unchecked during Sep- 
tember, and that the crop has continued to 
deteriorate at quite as disastrous a pace as in 
August. The adverse news concerning the 
condition of the cotton crop resulted in an 
increase in the price of cotton at New Orleans 
from 12 cents per pound on August 16, to 19 
cents per pound on September 16. Cotton 
growers in general. seem to consider that this 
appreciation in cotton values more than com- 
pensates them for the reduction in the volume 
of their crop. 
TOBACCO. 


As a result of favorable weather conditions 
during August, the average condition of the 
tobacco crop increased from 67 per cent on 
August 1 to 71 per cent on September 1, and 
the estimated production on the latter date 
was 948,324,000 pounds. The increase was 
found in both the cigar and manufactured and 
export types. The North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia crops are far below last year, the second 
being estimated as the smallest since 1907, and 
on account, of unfavorable weather much of the 
crop is of poor grade. Harvesting was in 
—_— in general during September and has 

een completed in some sections. The South 
Carolina markets have closed, the crop having 
been short and on the whole of unsatisfactory 
quality. Good tobacco brought satisfactory 
prices, but low grades were difficult to sell at 
any price. The eastern North Carolina mar- 
kets opened early in September and repeated 
the situation found earlier in South Carolina. 

The demand for cigars and cigarettes in 
district No. 3 (Philadelphia) apparently shows 
further improvement. Cigar manufacturers 
in general report increased sales since June. 
Eight and 10 cent cigars continue to be the 
best sellers. Operations are still less than at 
this time last year but they are steadily in- 
creasing. 

FRUIT. 


There was little change in the condition of 
the deciduous and citrus fruit crops during 
August. The deciduous fruit crops this year 
are the smallest in a generation. On Septem- 
ber 1 the production of apples was estimated 
at 107,000,000 bushels, as compared with a 
forecast of 109,000,000 bushels on August 1, 
and an average production of 193,000,000 
during the last six years. This is the smallest 
apple crop since 1890. The forecasted pro- 


duction of peaches was 33,000,000 bushels, a 
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decline of 13,100,000 bushels from the average 
production of the years 1915 to 1920, inclu- 
sive. It is estimated that the pear crop will 
amount to 9,475,000 bushels, as compared 
with 17,279,000 bushels in 1920. The con- 
dition of the watermelon crop is the best of 
any crop planted this year, and is 121.7 per 
cent of its average condition during the last 
10 years. District No. 6 (Atlanta) reports 
that there have been large yields of water- 
melons in Mississippi and Tennessee. The 
Florida crop of citrus fruit is estimated to 
amount to 13,600,000 boxes, as compared 
with 13,200,000 boxes in 1920. The yield of 

apefruit in that State will be exceptionally 
oe e, while the crops of limes and tangerines 
will be below meuel. 


GRAIN MOVEMENTS. 


Receipts of grain at primary markets were 
greater in August than in July and exceeded 
the receipts in any other month on record. 
This was due mainly to the large receipts of 
winter and spring wheat. Receipts of wheat 
at Minneapolis and Duluth during August 
totaled 21,911,320 bushels, as compared with 
11,261,947 bushels in July and 9,297,800 
bushels in August, 1920. Wheat receipts at 
the four leading markets of district No. 10 
(Kansas City) amounted to 29,955,300 bushels 
in August, as compared with 32,789,400 
bushels in July and 15,942,000 bushels in 
August, 1920. Receipts of corn and oats also 
showed large increases in August. At Chi- 
cago, 16,810,000 bushels of corn and 16,722,000 
bushels of oats were received during August, 
as compared with 8,954,000 bushels of corn 
and 10,722,000 bushels of oats in July. The 
August movement of corn to the four leading 
markets of district No. 10 (Kansas City) 
was 96.3 per cent greater than that of a 
year ago, while the volume of oats marketed 
was 36.8 per cent larger than in August, 1920. 
Stocks of grain at interior centers also in- 
creased, except in the case of corn. Ter- 
minal elevators at Minneapolis and Duluth 
reported that stocks of grain and flax amounted 
to 31,056,927 bushels on August 31, 1921, 
an increase of 47 per cent over the stocks on 
July 30, 1921, and an increase of about 670 
per cent over the stocks reported on August 
31, 1920. Stocks of oats in these elevators 
have shown a particularly large increase and 
amounted to 21,567,259 bushels on August 
31, as compared with 15,919,084 bushels on 
July 30 and 1,228,883 bushels on August 31, 
1920. 

FLOUR. 


Production of flour has been maintained at 
a high rate. The output of mills producing 75 





er ‘cent of the total production of district 
No. 9 (Minneapolis) during the four weeks 
ending August 27 was 2,289,335 barrels, an 
increase of 22 per cent over the output of 
1,871,265 barrels during the four weeks ending 
July 30. Reporting mills in district No. 10 
(Kansas City) show an output of 2,482,618 
barrels during August, which was 31 per cent 
greater than the July output of 1,902,527 bar- 
rels. Average production in district No. 12 
(San Francisco) was 662,190 barrels for 70 
millers, as compared with 598,615 barrels for 
72 millersin July. In considering these figures, 
it should be remembered, however, that for 
the United States as a whole, average August 
production for the seven years 1914-1920, in- 
clusive, was 32.8 per cent in excess of July pro- 
duction. The output during the present year 
is, however, 29 per cent in excess of production 
during August, 1920, in district No. 9 (Minne- 
epolie) and 72 per cent greater in district No. 
10 (Kansas City). Flour shipments from Min- 
neapulis and Duluth during August were 24 
per cent greater than during July and 14 per 
cent greater than during August, 1920, while 
August shipments from Kansas City were 29 
per cent greater than during July and 61 per 
cent greater than in August, 1920. The milling 
situation in the Southwest has very materially 
improved, while ‘the unanimous comment of 
12 reporting mills” in district No. 8 (St. Louis) 
‘Qs that business during the past two months 
has undergone a marked change for the better.” 
Export inquiry holds up excellently in that 
district, and the demand for domestic con- 
sumption, especially from the South, has been 
better than at any time in more than a year. 
A moderate export movement of clears is re- 
orted in district No. 10 (Kansas City), and a 
airly heavy demand from nearly all sections 
of this country. Wheat flour prices were lower 
at the opening of September than they were a 
month earlier, but subsequently increased 
again. 
LIVE STOCK. 


Live stock on farms and ranges in general 
continues in good condition, although some 
sections in district No. 11 (Dallas) have been 
adversely affected by drought and _ heat. 
Movement to market has been very heavy, and 
efforts to hold it in check were not wholly satis- 
factory. Receipts of cattle and calves at 15 
western markets during August were 1,418,237 
head, corresponding to an index number of 
141, as compared with 940,173 head during 
July, arg ast to an index number of 93. 
Receipts of sheep increased from 1,035,674 
head during July to 1,568,584 head during 
August. The respective index numbers are 76 
and 115. Receipts of hogs, however, decreased 
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from 2,021,268 head during July, corresponding 
to an index number of 92, to 1,919,514 head 
during August, corresponding to an index 
number of 87. The movement of cattle and 
calves and of sheep was, however, smaller than 
a year ago, although that of hogs was larger. 
August, 1920, receipts of cattle and calves 
were 1,451,985 head, of hogs 1,784,209 head, 
and of sheep 1,687,787 head, while the respec- 
tive index numbers were 144, 81, and 124. A 
feature of the situation, states district No. 10 
(Kansas City), is the dearth of good corn-fed 
cattle, and the greater volume of receipts have 
been light grass-fed stock. There is, however, 
a shortage of cattle in the West, and the delay 
in the feeder movement this year has resulted 
in a large number of good western cattle going 
to slaughter instead of back to the farms. In- 
crease of the feeder movement in August has 
been noted, and feeder shipments of cattle and 
calves from 34 markets increased from 120,429 
head in July to 353,619 head in August, while 
shipments of sheep increased correspondingly 
from 138,414 head to 367,042 head. 

As a result of the heavy movement, cattle 
prices in general fell, and at Chicago even 
affected some of the corn-fed grades of cattle. 
Similar changes were noted in the case of hogs 
and sheep. Thirteen reporting packers in 
district No. 7 (Chicago) show decreases of 13.5 
per cent in dollar sales in August as compared 
with July, and 35.2 per cent as compared with 
August, 1920, due in part to the decline in 
prices. A gradual improvement in the de- 
mand for fresh meats was in evidence in that 
district from the middle of August to the 
middle of September, but some surplus found 
its way into the freezers. Wholesale prices, 
however, in general declined. Stocks of fresh 
and cured meats declined somewhat during 
August. 

COAL. 


Production of bituminous coal increased some- 
what during August, but was still far under the 
normal figure for that month. It was 34,538,- 
000 tons, corresponding to an index number of 
93, as compared with 30,394,000 tons for July, 
corresponding to an index number of 82. 
Compared with the average for the eight years 
preceding, 1921 production is 62,000,000 tons 
in arrears and is steadily falling still further 
behind. Purchasing has increased somewhat 
in district No. 3 (Philadelphia), but domestic 
buying continues to be almost entirely for spot 
coal. Export demand is reported very small. 
Retailers’ yards in districts No. 5 (Richmond) 
and No. 6 (Atlanta) are well stocked, and con- 
sumers have been slow in placing orders. An 


increase in the demand for domestic sizes in 
district No. 7 (Chicago) is reported, and the 








scale of operations in Illinois and Indiana has 
accordingly increased somewhat. Operatin 
conditions in district No. 10 (Kansas City 
show no material improvement, and during 
September there has been a further slowin 
down of operations. Although spot prices o 
certain grades have fluctuated considerably, 
the average price remains practically un- 
changed. ‘Future quotations, states district 
No.3 (Philadelphia), are much higher, but con- 
sumers show little interest in the contract 
market. 

During the past few weeks the consumer has 
displayed more interest in purchasing anthra- 
cite coal. Demand for the most popular size, 
stove coal, has increased to such an extent in 
district No. 3 (Philadelphia) that dealers are 
having difficulty in filling orders promptly. 
Orders for other sizes have also increased. 
August production increased to 7,196,000 tons, 
as compared with 7,050,000 tons in July. The 
respective index numbers are 97 and 95. The 
larger companies made the usual 10 cents per 
ton advance on mine prices on September 1. 
Independent operators, many of whom under- 
bid the companies during the slack summer 
period, have again advanced quotations, which 
are now 10 to 40 cents per ton higher for pre- 
pared sizes than the company levels. The 
continued sluggishness of the small sizes, 
however, combined with lack of storage fa- 
cilities, has forced them to dispose of these 
grades at prices considerable lower than those 
of the companies. Some of the independent 
mines which were closed on account of the 
slack demand during the early part of August, 
have lately resumed operations. The output 
of beehive coke, although showing an appreci- 
able increase, is still less than 15 per cent of 
normal, but the output of by-product coke is 
from 40 to 50 per cent of normal. Producers’ 
stocks have decreased as a result of renewed 
demands from iron and steel manufacturers, 
and spot prices in district No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
have stiffened materially. 


PETROLEUM. 


The decline in petroleum production, which 
commenced in Jul , continued at a somewhat 
accelerated rate during August. This was 
largely due to a marked curtailment in drilling 
operations. Demand for both crude and re- 
fined oils showed some improvement during 
August, but prices of most refined petroleum 
products continued to decline on account of 
the large stocks on hand. Prices of fuel oil, 
however, showed a slight increase during the 
early part of September. 

District No. 10 (Kansas City) reports that 
development operations have been curtailed in 
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recent months to a point where fewer wells are 
now being drilled than at any other time in 
the last > Seve years. Only 480 wells, with an 
initial daily production of 69,787 barrels, were 
completed in August, as compared with 640 
wells, with an initial daily production of 77,997 
barrels, in July. The total output of crude 
petroleum in Kansas and Oklahoma amounted 
to about 13,000,000 barrels in August, as com- 
pared with 13,598,000 barrels in July. Pro- 
duction of crude oil in district No. 11 (Dallas) 
totaled 10,538,893 barrels during August, a 
decline of 127,453 in comparison with the July 
output. In this district only 223 new wells, 
with an initial daily production of 27,302 
barrels, were completed in August, as com- 
pared with 251 wells, with an initial flow of 
60,810 barrels, in July. Average daily Califor- 
nia production declined from 331,252 barrels 
in July to 323,676 barrels in August, but con- 
sumption decreased even more, and stored 
stocks at the end of the month therefore in- 
creased to 33,829,725 barrels. EKighty-three 
new wells were completed, with an initial daily 
new production of 20,895 barrels, as compared 
with 76 new wells, producing 19,675 barrels, 
in July. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


After a continuous decline since October, | 
1920, pig-iron production showed an increase | 


during August. The output during that month 
amounted to 954,193 tons, as compared with 
864,555 tons during July. The respective in- 
dex numbers were 41 and 37. The number of 
furnaces in blast remained unchanged. Steel- 
ingot production showed a somewhat greater 
increase, from 803,376 tons to 1,138,071 tons. 
The respective index numbers were 35 and 49. 
This increase in output was not, however, ac- 
companied by a similar increase in orders for 
advanced delivery, as the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation declined from 
4,830,324 tons at the close of July, correspond- 
ing to an index number of 92, to 4,531,926 tons 
at the close of August, corresponding to an 
index number of 86. 

There is now a generally stronger tone in the 
industry. The improvement which made its 
appearance in August has become somewhat 
more marked. This is noticeable in the case 
both of pig iron and of certain finished products. 
The demand for pig iron has broadened to 
some extent, and more interest is displayed in 
contracting for future delivery. Total sales in 
August were the best of the year by a substan- 
tial margin and shipments improved in an even 
greater proportion. Prices hardened consid- 
erably during the latter poet of August after 
having dropped to low levels earlier in the 
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month, and some increases are reported during 
the present month. Whereas the gain in Au- 
gust pig-iron production was due principally to 
the operations of steel works stacks, several 
merchant furnaces have been blown in since 
the 1st of September. The situation with re- 
spect to finished steel products, however, is 
still uneven and conditions are unsettled. 
Manufacturers of certain of the lighter prod- 
ucts, notably wire and sheets, have booked 
considerable tonnage and have advanced prices. 
In other lines, however, particularly shapes 
and bars, further price reductions have been 
made, and buyers in these lines still are un- 
willing to place orders for future delivery. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


August shipments by automobile manu- 
facturers showed some increase over the July 
figures. Carload shipments were 20,350 car- 
loads, as compared with 19,470 in July and 
23,386 in August, 1920. Driveaways, however, 
decreased somewhat and were about one-half 
those in August, 1920, and the same ‘is true 
of boat shipments. Keen competition con- 
tinues among manufacturers and further cuts 
have been made on certain cars. In spite of 
those reductions, reports from representative 
manufacturers, it is stated from district No. 
7 (Chicago), seem to indicate that any in- 
creases in sales by individual manufacturers 
have been at the expense of other manu- 
facturers, rather than a result of the develop- 
ment of new demand. The condition of 
truck manufacturers has been less favorable 
than that of manufacturers of passenger cars. 
Immediate orders, it is stated from district 
No. 4 (Cleveland), are at low ebb, but in- 
quiries have recently been increasing. 


NONFERROUS METALS. 


There was a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for nonferrous metals in the early part 
of September. The price of copper (New’ 
York, net refinery) was 11} cents per pound 
on September 14, as compared with 117 cents 
a6 pound on September 1, while the price of 
ead at New York increased from 4.4 cents per 


pound on September 1 to 4.6 cents per pound 


on September 14. The demand for zine con- 
tinued to be very light, and the price at St.. 
Louis remained practically unchanged dur- 
ing the last month. Copper production in 
August amounted to 20,019,000 pounds, in 
comparison with a production of 16,390,000 
pounds in July. There was a further curtail- 
ment of zinc production, from 15,495 tons in 
July to 14,621 tons in August. Shipments 
of zinc, however, showed a considerable in- 
crease in August, which resulted in reducing 
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the stocks on hand from 92,408 tons on August 
1 to 86,549 tons on August 31. This stock 
of zine is not regarded as excessive, as it 
represents no more than three months’ normal 
consumption. Only about 3,000 miners were 
working underground in zinc and lead mines 
of district No. 10 (Kansas City) at the end of 
August, as compared with 12,000 to 15,000 
during the years 1915 to 1917, inclusive. The 
demand for both zinc and lead ores from that 
district continued to be restricted, but there 
was an advance of $2.50 per ton in the price 
of lead ore during August. 


COTTON TEXTILES. 


The unexpectedly rapid advance in the price 
of raw cotton has introduced such an element 
of uncertainty into all branches of the cotton 
textile industry that it has been necessary for 
many interests to ‘‘mark time” and to await 
developments. There appears to be a great 
difference of opinion concerning the future 
changes in the market for raw cotton, and 
consequently there is a general unwillingness 
to enter into contracts for future delivery 
based on present prices of cotton. As many 
mills have been carrying stocks which are be- 
low normal, they are not in a position to enter 
into new contracts unless account is taken of 
recent price increases. Distributors, on the 
other hand, fear that attempts to pass on price 
advances will cause undue restriction of de- 
mand on the part of the consuming public. 
As a result, both distributors and manu- 
facturers have in many instances withdrawn 
lines until a greater measure of stability in the 
cotton market can be counted upon to afford 
a basis for safe calculation. Yarn prices have 
advanced with the increase in the price of the 
raw material and have been especially heavy in 
long-staple yarns. In the yarn market, like- 
wise, there are practically no future contracts 
‘ being entered into. In district No. 6 (Atlanta) 
reports from 34 representative yarn mills 
showed a decided advance in production dur- 
ing the month of August of 14.4 per cent, as 
measured in sage while totals were only 8.7 

er cent below the figures for a year ago. 
Orders at the end of August were 56.4 per cent 
above those on hand at the end of the precedin 
month, while shipments during the meio 
advanced 36.9 per cent. Thirty-three rep- 
resentative cotton-cloth mills in the district 
were producing a yardage 7.2 per cent greater 
in August than in July, but the figures were 
39.8 per cent below those for August, 1920. 
Orders on hand at the end of August were 7.8 
per cent above those for the end of July. In 
district No. 5 (Richmond) it was reported at 








the date of writing that mills were running 
“on approximately full time” and that many 
of them had sold out their products for several 
months ahead. In tnis district, too, some of 
the textile mills, since the rise in the price of 
cotton, have withdrawn goods not previously 
contracted for, and it remains to be seen how 
much buying will be done when these goods 
are offered at an advance in price. The 
amount of raw cotton consumed during August 
amounted to 467,103 bales, as compared with 
410,120 bales in July. The total was slightl 
below consumption of August, 1920, whic 
amounted to 483,560 bales. 


FINISHERS OF COTTON FABRICS. 


Reports received from 34 members of the 
National Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics showed a large increase in the total 
gray yardage of finishing orders received during 
the month. The output rose from 82,734,438 
yards to 101,741,412 yards. The total fin- 
ished yards billed during August amounted to 
95,915,235, as omeurat with 85,233,724 dur- 
ing July. The total average percentage of 
capacity operated during the month of August 
rose to 71 from an average of 62 in July. The 
increase in the average work ahead at the end 
of the month was slight, amounting to 9.6 
days as compared with 8.9 at the end of July. 


WOOLEN TEXTILES. 


The woolen industry in New England con- 
tinues to maintain a high degree of activity, 
and woolen and worsted mn are operating 
at about 80 per cent of capacity at the present 
time. The monthly consumption of wool, 
which was only slightly above 12,000,000 
»ounds last December (grease equivalent basis), 

as risen to about 35,000,000 pounds in the 
New England section, while woul consumption 
for the country as a whole amounted to 
58,261,000 pounds for August, as compared with 
53,076,000 pounds for July. District No. 1 
(Boston) reports that the Boston wool market 
“continued to be moderately active during 
September and prices paid for finer grades 
were firm.’ In district No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
— wools, long inactive because of the 
strike of carpet and rug weavers, are now in 
demand. There has been some shift of de- 
mand from woolen to worsted goods, and con- 
sequently production of the latter has increased, 
while there has been a slight falling off in the 
production of woolens. Duplicate orders for 


the heavy weight fall season of 1921 and 
buying for the spring of 1922 is at the present 
time much less active than it was earlier in 
the present season. 
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The special inquiry into the clothing in- 
dustry, which is made each month by district 
No. 7 (Chicago), indicates that there was not 
much change in general conditions during 
the month of August. The number of suits 
made by reporting wholesale clothiers increased 
somewhat during August as compared with 
July and was about equal to the output during 
August, 1920, except in the case of one con- 
cern, which showed a large increase. The 13 
reporting firms representing tailors-to-the-trade 
showed an output for August substantially the 
same as for July, although the number of 
suits made during the month was 42.8 per cent 
below the totals for August, 1920. Replies to 
questionnaires sent to 23 leading clothing firms 
by district No. 8 (St. Louis) indicated a fairly 
steady improvement in demand. The re- 
porting establishments in that district were 
stated to be sold up for the next two months, 
with excellent inquiry for fall and winter 
goods and marked improvement in orders 
from the South for the fall. 


SILK. 


The silk industry in the Paterson and North 
Hudson section showed lessened activity during 
the two weeks ending September 12 as com- 

ared with the preceding period of two weeks. 


n the North Hudson section 2,848 looms 
were producing out of a total of 4,670, which 
was a slight increase over the number reported 
for the previous two weeks’ period of 2,812; but 
the percentage of loom hours to the total pos- 
sible was only 47.1 per cent, as compared with 
60.3 per cent during the preceding period. 
Only 4,002 out of a total of 15,000 looms were 
producing in Paterson, a — from 4,447 for 
the preceding two weeks. The percentage of 
loom hours also fell from 27.5 per cent to 22.9 

ercent. District No. 3 (Philadelphia) reports 
a falling off in demand for broad silk and silk 
ribbons. Mills in the district state that pro- 
duction is still curtailed and they are operating 
at about 70 to 85 per cent of capacity. Even 
so, some firms say that stocks are ‘‘gradually 
accumulating.” it is said that ‘‘conditions 
prevailing in the silk-goods trade are reflected 
in the thrown-silk market. Operations have 
been reduced by many throwsters to only 50 
per cent of capacity. Prices remain at about 
the same level as last month, but they are con- 
siderably lower than were those of 1920.” 
There is little demand for raw silk at the present 
time, but both consumption and imports 
showed a marked increase as compared with 
August a year ago. In August of last year 
imports of raw silk amounted to 16,106 bales 
and consumption to 17,241 bales, while this 





year imports totaled 33,823 bales and con- 
sumption 32,790 bales. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


Business in knit-goods lines and in hosiery 
has felt seriously the effect of the rise in the 
price of cotton yarns. District No. 3 (Philadel- 
phia) states that activity in cotton and mer- 
cerized hosiery has come almost to a standstill, 
while conditions in the underwear trade 
‘‘are such as to force the majority of manu- 
facturers into the position of mere onlookers 
waiting for a viebilinetion in prices.” The 
business in silk hosiery continues to be good 
and mills making full-fashioned hosiery in 
district No. 3 are running at full capacity. 
During August 25 firms selling to the wholesale 
trade stated that there was an increase of 14.2 
per cent in product manufactured as com- 
pared with July and of 31.7 per cent as com- 
pared with August, 1920. Orders booked 
during August were, however, 31.9 per cent 
below those for July, although 56.1 per. cent 
in excess of those received during August, 
1920. Unfilled orders at the end of August 
were 17.1 per cent less than at the end of July, 
but 24.4 per cent above those of August 1920. 
In the case of firms selling to the retail trade 
the product manufactured declined slightly 
during August by 0.4 per cent as compared 
with y Bote orders booked were 38.4 per cent 
less during August, unfilled orders on hand 
declined 28.9 per cent and were 26.1 per 
cent below those for the end of August, 1920. 
The reports received from 41 members of the 
Knit Goods Manufacturers of America engaged 
in producing underwear. showed substantial 
improvement in output during August as 
compared with July. Mills producing 255,829 
dozens in July had an output of 279,600 
dozens in August, a gain of 9 per cent. Un- 
filled orders the Ist of July amounted to 
372,514 dozens and had risen to 395,902 
dozens on August 1, or 6 per cent. New 
orders rose from 238,258 dozens in July to 
444,243 dozens in August, or 9 percent. Ship- 
ments also increased from 233,972 in July to 
360,787 in August, or 5 per cent. Production 
— from 34 representative mills comparing 
July with August indicate the following sub-. 
stantial gain: Unfilled orders, 23,888 dozens; 
new orders, 205,985 dozens; shipments, 126,815 
dozens; production, 23,771 dozens. Five milis 
still remain closed, but those in operation’ 
show an increase in production of more than 
20 per cent over July. Confidence is being 
restored and as a result production and dis- 
tribution are gaining slowly but steadily. 
Both summer and winter lines rose in equal 
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proportion during this month, indicating a 
return to normal séasonal channels of dis- 
tribution. Prices were firmer, business was 
broader, and it is believed the period of de- 


flation is over for the present. 


SHOES AND LEATHER. 


Prices of green hides registered little change 
during the first three weeks of September. 
Lambskins have increased somewhat in price, 
while calfskins have shown a slight decline. 
Production of green cattle hides increased 
during August, but showed a moderate decline 
in the early part of September. District No. 
7 (Chicago) reports that trading in packer hides 
has been very active at Chicago, whereas the 
market for country hides has been very quiet. 
Tanneries in district No. 7 (Chicago) report an 
increase in volume of sales of leather during 
the first two weeks of September. Operations 
of mf leather tanneries on September 10 
were between 75 and 80 per cent of normal. 
District No. 3 (Philadelphia) states that upper 
leathers were less active in September than 
August. Sole leather, however, has been in 
good demand, and there has been a substantial 
increase in orders from the repair trade. 
There has been a slight improvement in sales 
of belting leather, but no price changes have 
been reported. The activity of the boot and 
shoe industry continued to increase during 
August for the ninth successive month. The 
August production of nine leading shoe manu- 
facturers in district No. 1 (Boston) was 13.4 
per cent greater than in July, while shipments 
increased 27.5 per cent. Unfilled orders de- 
clined somewhat during August, but the vol- 
ume of new orders was larger than in August, 
1920. Forty-four shoe firms in district No. 3 
(Philadelphia) report for August that pro- 
duction increased 26.7 per cent, shipments 81.4 
= cent, and new orders 31 per cent over 

gures for July. Orders on hand, however, 

decreased 12.2 per cent during the month. 
Shipments by 11 reporting manufacturers 
in district No. 8 (St. Louis) during August 
ranged from 20 to 40 per cent larger than 
in August, 1920. Four of the largest in- 
terests in that district are now producing 
more goods than at any time in the past. 
Fourteen manufacturers in district No. 7 
(Chicago) produced in August 19.5 per cent 
more shoes than in July, and 15.9 per cent 
more shoes than in August, 1920. Shipments 
by these manufacturers were 24.7 per cent 
greater than in July and 34.5 per cent greater 
than in August, 1920. All Chicago factories 
report an improvement in the demand for 
men’s shoes, but some recession in the demand 
for women’s shoes. 





LUMBER. 


Reports from the several lumber districts 
indicate improving conditions and a more 
optimistic attitude generally in the lumber 
trade. District No. 12 (San Francisco) re- 
ports that there has been some improvement 
in the district for upper grades of Douglas fir 
during September; spot prices of California 
redwood, white pine, and sugar pine have 
remained stationary or receded. Four lumber 
associations in that district report a cut of 
356,233,000 feet for the four weeks ending 
August 27, which was 81 per cent greater than 
during the four weeks ending July 30. New 
orders increased from 263,416,000 feet in July 
to 331,316,000 feet in August. About 75 per 
cent of the lumber mills capacity in the Pacific 
Northwest and 60 per cent in the inland 
empire is reported as being in operation, while 
logging operations are only 40 per cent of 
normal. In district No. 11 (Dallas) 36 pine 
mills report an improvement in demand in 
August. Orders received by these mills dur- 
ing the month were 88 per cent of the normal 
monthly production, while orders booked 
during July represented but 66 per cent of the 
normal et production. Orders received 
from railways for car repair materials account 
for the greater proportion of this increase. In 
district No 6 (Atlanta) 130 mills, members of the 
Southern Pine Association, report orders received 
during August to be 5.7 cent greater than 
the normal production of these mills. Actual 
production was 67,766,786 feet, approximately 
24.3 per cent less than normal. The shipments 
showed an increase each week and _ totaled 
78,454,426 feet for the month, which is but 
9.7 per cent below normal production. This dis- 
trict reports the reopening of some mills which 
had been closed during July. Present prices 
are much lower than those which prevailed 
a year ago, but the market is reported to be 
considerably stronger than it was during July. 
District No. 8 (St. Louis) reports an increasin 
demand for yellow pine but a quiet hardwoo 
market. Production of hardwood remains at a 
very low level, due to low prices and the present 
high freight rates. In district No. 9 (Minne- 
apolis) the reported August lumber cut totaled 
12,549,909 feet, which was about 5 per cent less 
than in July, but which was 56 per cent less 
than in August of last year. The stocks of 
lumber manufacturers showed less than a 1 per 
cent decrease from the total at the close of July, 
and a 29 per cent increase over the stocks on 
hand on August 31, 1920. Lumber shipments 
in this district during August increased 24 
a cent over the July figure in contrast with 

eclines in August shipments in both 1919 and 
1920. 
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BUILDING. 


The total value of contracts awarded (com- 
piled by the F W. DodgeCo.) indicates anincrease 
during August as compared with July, and as 
compared with August of last year. Four of 
the seven districts for which contract figures are 
available show a considerable increase over 
July, while districts No. 4 (Cleveland) and No. 
9 (Minneapolis) show decided decreases. Con- 
tracts awarded during August in district No. 1 
(Boston) amounted to $19,276,295, as com- 
pared with $19,298,334 during July. About 
$6,702,583 of this total was for residential pur- 
poses, as compared with $6,672,758 during 
July. In district No. 2 (New York) contracts 
awarded totaled $62,043,905, as compared with 
July contract figures of $54,500,566, and resi- 
dential building amounted to $36,061,717, as 
compared with $22,546,142 during July. Con- 
tracts for district No. 3 (Philadelphia 
amounted to $22,350,500, as compared with 
$13,563,100 during July. Of this total, 
$5,331,500 was for residential building, as com- 

ared with $2,971,900 during July. In district 
No. 4 (Cleveland) total contracts for August 
were $26,665,555, in comparison with 
$35,669,377 for July. Of these, residential con- 
tracts amounted to $8,209,645, in comparison 
with $8,319,248 during July. Total contracts 
for district No. 5 (Richmond) totaled 
$17,337,624 during August, as compared with 
$16,026,969 during July. Residential buildin 
amounted to $5,938,417 in August, as compare 
with $5,335,545 in July. In district No. 7 
(Chicago) total contracts awarded amounted to 
$44,680,034 during August, in comparison with 
$41,119,866 during Jar , and residential build- 
ing amounted to $10,424,029 in comparison 
with $7,382,427 during July. Contracts for 
district No. 9 (Minneapolis) totaled $9,173,552 
in August, as compared with $12,651,007 in 
July. Of this amount, $2,975,503 was for resi- 
dential purposes as compared with $3,758,504 
in July. 

In district No. 2 (New York) 8,188 permits 
were issued during August, valued at 
$55,534,223, as compared with 5,071 permits, 
valued at $35,952,930, during August, 1920. 
Permits granted in nineteen cities of district 
No. 7 (Chicago) numbered 6,157, valued at 
$25,578,330, as compared with 5,346 permits, 
valued at $15,539,077, granted during the cor- 
responding month of last year. The number 
and valuation of building permits issued during 
August in nine cities of district No. 9 (Minne- 
apolis) increased 27 and 34 per cent, respec- 
tively, as compared with the July figures. 

In the districts for which no contract figures 
are prepared, district No. 6 (Atlanta) reports 
that the number of permits granted in fourteen 





cities during August totaled 3,437, valued at 
$5,304,592, as compared with 2,007 permits, 
valued at $4,057,181, granted during August, 
1920. In four cities of district No. 8 (St. Louis) 
1,971 permits, valued at $3,325,791, were issued 
during August in comparison with 1,302 per- 
mits, valued at $2,751,877, issued during the 
corresponding month of 1920. Reports from 
sixteen cities of district No. 10 (Kansas City) 
for August show a gain of 54.8 per cent in the 
number of permits granted and 93.8 per cent in 
the estimated cost, as compared with August, 
1920. This is the largest percentage of gain that 
has been shown in any month this year over the 
corresponding month last year. In nine cities 
of district No. 11 (Dallas) 2,814 permits, valued 
at $6,401,268, were issued during August, in 
comparison with 1,548 permits, valued at 
$2,950,694, issued during August, 1920. The 
value of building permits for twenty cities of 
district No. 12 (San Francisco) amounted to 
$17,126,365 in August, as compared with 
$15,080,736 in August of last year, and the 
number increased from 7,577 to 10,096. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


There were no noteworthy changes in the 
employment situation during the month of 
August, the period covered a the latest re- 
= of the United States Department of Labor. 

ecreases were recorded in five of the fourteen 
reporting industries, but it is noticeable that in 
two of these five industries—namely, woolen 
textiles and cigar manufacturing—the numbers 
employed in August were 114 per cent and 4.5 

er cent, respectively, above those employed 

uring August, 1920, while in the case of the 
sik industry the employment figures were 
only 2.2 per cent below those given for a year 
ago. There was an increase of 4.9 per cent in 
numbers employed in the iron and steel indus- 
try during the month as compared with the 
July figures. On the other hand, there was a 
slight decline for bituminous-coal mining of 1.6 
per cent. The special report on employment 
conditions, which is regularly made by district 
No. 7 (Chicago), covers 237 manufacturing 
concerns, employing at the present time 
138,237 men. The employment in these fac- 
tories increased 1.4 per cent in August for the 
district as a whole and 1.2 per cent for the 
establishments located in Chicago. These fig- 
ures coincide very closely with those for the 
general survey of the Department of Labor, 
which showed an increase of 1.08 per cent :n 
numbers employed for the industries covered. 
District No. 8 (St. Louis) likewise made spe- 
cial inquiry in regard to the — con- 
ditions in the 21 largest cities of that district, 
and reports that in establishments with a nor- 
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mal complement of 215,784 workers, numbers 
employed August 1, 1921, were 165,874, a de- 
crease of 21.3 per cent as'compared with Au- 
gust 1, 1920. Reports made by the various 
State departments of labor indicate a slight 
improvement in conditions during the month 
of August. 

In Pennsylvania the State Department of 
Labor estimates that unemployment in the six 
cities of Altoona, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Phil- 
adelphia, Scranton, and Williamsport has stead- 
ily declined since August 15, the figures for 
September 15 of numbers unemployed being 
3.8 per cent below those of August 31, whic 
in turn were 2.5 per cent under returns of 
August 15. In district No. 5 (Richmond) con- 
ditions were reported to be less favorable for 
unskilled workers, but they had improved in 
the building trades, the textile mills, and rail- 
road work. The strike in the mills around 
Charlotte has been settled, and there has been 
a resumption of activity in that region. In 
district No. 10 (Kansas City) operating condi- 
tions in the mining sections showed no mate- 
rial improvement. A survey of labor condi- 
tions disclosed the fact that in Missouri, in the 
zinc and lead mining districts, ‘‘there were 
only 270 miners working underground, while 
there were 800 in Kansas and 2,200 in Okla- 
homa, a total of slightly over 3,000 men, as 
compared with 12,000 to 15,000 during the 
period of 1915 to 1917. There were but 35 
mills working out of 208 in the district, which 
is another criterion of the inactivity now pre- 
vailing in the zine industry as compared with 
previous years.” Altbanah in district No. 12 
(San Francisco) there has been a slight increase 
in employment in Oregon and Washington due 
to seasonal activities and public works, the 
situation in California has become aggravated 
by an influx of workers from outside points. 
Reports indicate that about 45,000 are un- 
employed in that State. There has been no 
increase in the activity in the metal mining 
in Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, but nevertheless 
some decrease in unemployment has resulted 
from greater building activity and increased 
work on public improvements and for railroads. 


WHOLESALE TRADE. 


Sales of reporting wholesale firms in three 
lines, hardware, dry goods, and boots and 
shoes, showed an average advance’in August 
as compared with July for every district. 
Increases in wholesale grocery sales also oc- 
curred in districts No. 2 (New York), No. 3 
(Philadelphia), No. 5 (Richmond), No. 6 (At- 
lanta), No. 7 (Chicago), and No. 11 (Dallas). 
In district No. 10 (Kansas City) and district 
No. 12 (San Francisco), however, decreases 





were recorded amounting to 7.2 per cent with 
four firms reporting, and 9.8 per cent with 
twenty-nine firms reporting, for the respective 
districts. Apparently the need of replenishing 
retail stocks allowed to run down during the 
summer largely explains the increases in grocery 


sales. District No. 3 (Philadelphia), with an in- 


crease of 10.4 per cent for forty-eight reporting 
ocery firms, states that there is comparatively 
ittle tendency to buy for the future, and this 
testimony is corroborated by similar statements 
from other districts. The fall demand for dry 
goods and boots and shoes has resulted in espe- 
cially heavy advancesin these two lines. In four 
districts, namely, district No. 2 (New York), No. 
5 (Richmond), No. 9 (Minneapolis), and No. 11 
(Dallas), there were increases in dry goods sales 
in excess of 50 per cent, ranging from 50.6 per 
cent for district No. 5 (Richmond), with eight 
firms reporting, to 54.2 per cent for district 
No. 11 (Dallas), with eight firms reporting. In 
district No.7 (Chicago), with six firms reporting, 
dry goods sales increased 43.1 per cent and in 
district No. 6 (Atlanta), 45.5 per cent, eighteen 
firms reporting. The minimum increase oc- 
curred in district No. 12 (San Francisco), with 
ten firms recording an advance of 29 per cent. 
In the case of boots and shoes, five reporting 
districts, No. 2 (New York), No. 5 (Richmond), 
No. 6 (Atlanta), No. 7 (Chicago), and No. 12 
(San Francisco), showed increases ranging from 
29.8 per cent for thirteen reporting firms in dis- 
trict No. 12 (San Francisco) to 84.3 per cent for 
the eight reporting firms in district No. 5 (Rich- 
mond). The increases in sales of wholesale 
hardware have been much less, pronounced, 
the minimum advance being 1.2 per cent for 
ten firms in district No. 2 (New York), the 
maximum 18.4 per cent for eleven firms in 
district No. 11 (Dallas). Notwithstanding 
these heavy seasonal increases in sales, sales 
expressed in terms of value are still far below 
the figures for August, 1920, although in the 
majority of cases the volume of sales compares 
favorably with the returns for a year ago, 
— being as large or in some instances 
— than in August, 1920, except in the case 
of hardware lines. Caution in placing orders 
and unwillingness to make extensive commit- 
ments for the future continue to characterize 
the attitude of the retailer, despite the fact of 
general improvement in current business. 


RETAIL TRADE. 


The value of sales for retail trade in August 
continued to be less than last year. The fact 
that price reductions have been relatively 
greater than reductions in value of sales would 
seem to indicate that the physical volume of 
retail trade was actually larger than in August, 
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1920. The commodities which seem to be 
selling best are furniture, knitting yarns, and 
cotton piece goods. August reports for 330 
department stores throughout the United 
States show a moderate improvement over 
those for July. Average sales for these stores 
were 11.9 per cent less than in August, 1920, 
whereas average sales for July were 15.1 per 
cent less than in July, 1920. The improvement 
seems to be mostly confined to the East, as 
districts No. 7 (Chicago) and No. 11 (Dallas) 
show a decrease from last month and other 
western districts still show a large decrease 
compared with last year. Reports of these 330 
representative department stores show a de- 
crease from August, 1920, amounting to 4.5 
per cent in district No. 1 (Boston), 5.2 per 
cent in district No. 2 (New York), 4 per cent 
in district No. 3 (Philadelphia), 21 per cent in 
district No. 4 (Cleveland), 9.8 per cent in dis- 
trict No. 5 (Richmond), 31.3 per cent in dis- 
trict No. 6 (Atlanta), 18.8 per cent in district 
No. 7 (Chicago), 11.7 per cent in district No. 
8 (St. Louis), 11 per cent in district No. 9 
(Minneapolis), 8.9 per cent in district No. 10 
(Kansas City), 23.3 per cent in district No. 11 
(Dallas), and 6.2 per cent in district No. 12 
(San Francisco). The stocks on hand at the 
end of August were very much lower than a 
year ago, but were slightly greater than at the 
end of July. The rate of stock turn-over has 
changed little, although it shows a slight tend- 
ency to decline. Orders in August continued 
at about the same high level as in July. 


PRICES. 


During the first three weeks of September 
prices of most basic commodities advanced or 
showed little change from the August level. 
In the case of live stock the tendency was the 
reverse, hogs showing particular weakness, but 
certain other agricultural commodities, such as 
cotton, wheat, oats, and wool, advanced. The 
50 per cent increase in the price of cotton dur- 
- the course of the month led to large nominal 
advances in yarn and cloth prices and stimulated 
demand for allied commodities. In the woolen 
industry raw materials were firm and showed 
a tendency to advance in the middle of the 
month, while yarn and cloth prices in general 
remained unchanged. No important fluctua- 
tions occurred in hide and leather prices. The 
September quotations are approximately the 
same as those for August. 

Prices of pig iron are slightly higher than a 
month ago, while semifinished steel products 
with some exceptions are lower. Large price 
cuts in the steel industry, however, appear to 
have come to a halt. Prices of nonferrous 





metals advanced during the month. No im- 

ortant changes occurred in the prices of build- 
ing materials, while there was a hardening 
tendency in coal and oil prices. 

Wholesale index numbers are not yet avail- 
able for September, but the August figures for 
“all commodities”? show small increases over 
the July averages. The index number of the 
Federal Reserve Board, constructed primarily 
for international comparisons and computed 
with prices in 1913 as 100, gives an average of 
143 in August as compared with 141 in July. 
The most important increases occurred in con- 
sumers’ or highly manufactured goods. De- 
creases were registered in producers’ or semi- 
finished goods, while raw materials remained 
practically unchanged. Retail prices of foods 
continued to advance, the index number of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for August show- 
ing an increase of approximately 5 per cent 
over July. 

SHIPPING. 


During September some improvement was 
noticeable in the amount of cargo offered for 
shipment to foreign ports. The available steam 
tonnage remains, however, greatly in excess of 
shippers’ requirements, with the result that 
ocean freight rates continued merely steady and 
substantially unchanged from the levels which 
were reached last June. An important factor 
contributing toward the steadiness of rates in 
recent months has been the large volume of 
nce shipped throughout the summer, thus 

eeping many ships in constant service. Owners 
of vessels are able to do little more than meet 
expenses with rates at current levels, and in 
many cases have preférred to lay up their ships 
rather than accept such partial cargoes as have 
offered. A development in the last week of 
September was the announcement of a reduc- 
tion in rates to European ports by the several 
conference lines. This action is generally rec- 
eevee as an effort to meet the competition 
of “tramp” vessels, which of late have been 
making inroads in the liners’ business. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The value of our foreign trade in August is 
reported at $372,000,000 for exports and $195,- 
000,000 for imports, leaving an export balance 
of $177,000,000, which was only partially off- 
set by net importations of gold to the amount 
of $86,000,000. The values of both imports 
and exports show gains over July, exports 
being higher than in any month since March. 
Comparisons between the months of this year 
and similar periods last year are apt to be mis- 


leading on account of the far higher level of 


prices which then prevailed, so that while the 
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reported value of exports in the last few 
months has been only one-half as much as in 
the same months of 1920, the volume of exports | 
stated in quantitative terms has actually been | 


greater than a year ago. This means that the | 

rices upon which the export valuations are | 
boned have declined more rapidly than have | 
exports stated in terms of dollars. In sub- | 
stantiation of these facts it may be pointed out | 
that the Board’s foreign trade index, in which | 
the effects of price changes have been elimi- 
nated, stands at 140.9 for exports in August, | 
1921, compared with 87.3 in August, 1920, anda 
monthly average during 1920 of 107.7. The in- 
dex number for August, 1913, is 90.7, the 1913 
monthly average being 100. The conclusion is 
therefore to be drawn that in volume our export 
trade is now larger than in 1920 or in the 
months shortly preceding the war. 


DEALING IN ACCEPTANCES. 
DEFINITION OF TERM ‘“‘ DEALER.” 


The following description of methods em- 
poe in buying and selling acceptances is 

ased upon the answers to questions furnished 
by the principal dealers in New York, Chicago, 
and Boston, who have kindly agreed to give 
this information. As the inquiry has_ been 
confined to dealers’ practices, it is desirable to 
define the term ‘“‘dealer”’ as it is employed in 
this article. An acceptance dealer is an indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation engaged in actually 
buying and selling the acceptances of others. 
A portion of the profit that may be derived from 
such operations comes from disposing of the 
bill at a lower rate of discount than that at 
which it is bought, and bills are bought to be 
sold as speedily as possible. Thereby the 
acceptance dealer is to be distinguished from 
the investor on the one hand, and on the other, 
from institutions that find their profit in 
granting acceptance credits. Institutions that 
do a direct acceptance business may at the 
same time buy and sell acceptances of others in 
addition to handling their own obligations, but 
the term ‘‘ dealer” has in general been restricted 
to those who ‘‘deal in” the acceptances of 
others. One reporting dealer, however, who 
has the privilege of accepting bills, has at times 
exercised that privilege to a considerable ex- 
tent. Another dealer who also has the right to 
accept does not make use of it. 


FUNCTION OF THE DEALER. 


The function performed by dealers as inter- 
mediaries between accepting banks and houses 
on the one hand and investing banks and the 
public on the other is quite evident. 





In the 








absence of a ready market for the sale of 
acceptances, an accepting bank may find it 
necessary to carry its own acceptances for the 
drawer, and in that case the accepting bank is 
put in the position not only of granting its 
credit to the drawer but of actually carrying 
him. The result is that the purpose of the 
establishment of the acceptance credit, namely, 
to lend currency to a bill on which the drawer 
can realize without engrossing the resources of 
the accepting bank, has been defeated. Or, if 
the bank is not constrained to hold its own 
acceptances, it may have no other recourse than 
to negotiate directly the sale of these accept- 
ances to investment institutions. To do this 
effectively on any large scale, however, necessi- 
tates a considerable organization and a large 
variety of bills, and for many banks would be 
quite impracticable. Moreover, when bills are 
marketed directly by the acceptor, conditions 
are not as favorable for achieving an impartial 
appraisal of such offerings by the open market 
as they are when the bills have been subjected 
to a process of evaluation by passing through 
the hands of men whose business it is to deal 
in acceptances. 

In short, the services of the dealers are simi- 
lar to those performed by middlemen every- 
where, i. e., the creation, or more exactly, 
organization of a market to which both buyers 
and sellers may resort without loss of time and 
in the expectation of finding a scale of prices, 
or, as in this case, of rates which reflect current 
market conditions. The existence of a market 
for acceptances which can be relied upon by 
sellers to absorb their offerings immediately 
depends upon the extent to which a profes- 
sional dealer’s demand has been built up, as 
direct reliance upon the investment demand 
means an appeal to a heterogeneous group, 
which in turn means numerous, uncoordinated, 
and uncertain markets. The dealers, however, 
in order to be in a position always to handle 
all legitimate offerings, must in their turn not 
only have established extensive contacts with 
many types of investors, but they should also 
be able at all times to secure sufficient funds 
at rates low enough to make it possible for 
them to carry large and well diversified port- 
folios at a moderate profit. The margin of 
profit secured by the dealer from the differ- 
ence between his bid and offer prices is, in a 
well-developed market, more than compen- 
sated for, from the point of view of the seller, 
by the advantage that comes from instantane- 
ous sale. By securing acceptances from vari- 
ous sources, dealers are also in a position to 
facilitate sales by the variety of their offprings 
as regards names, maturities, denominations, 
and other factors. And, being eee the 
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dealers are, as already indicated, in a position 
to arrive at the true open-market appraisal of 
the bills that pass through their a If 
one fails to do so, the competition of other 
dealers will force conformity. The result is 
the establishment of more equitable rates and 
a broader and more fluid market, which again 
encourages and, indeed, is an indispensable 
preliminary to a further extension of a prop- 
erly conceived acceptance business. 
NUMBER OF DEALERS FURNISHING DATA. 
The information which follows is based upon 
reports received from dealers operating in New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. Of the six re- 
porting dealers doing business in New York, 
two have their main offices in Boston. The 
Boston offices also made reports concerning the 
extent of their dealings in that market, while 
all other returns from Boston and from Chicago 
came either from branches or from correspond- 
ents of three of the six dealers mentioned. 


PURCHASES OF NEW YORK DEALERS——-AMOUNT 
AND SOURCES FROM WHICH OBTAINED. 


In order to obtain an idea of the magnitude 
of dealers’ operations in the several markets 
and the relative amounts purchased from vari- 
ous classes of holders, dealers were asked to 


state the —— amounts of the portfolios 


carried during the year ending June 30, 1921, 
and the per cent of the total purchases ob- 
tained from drawers, from acceptors, from 
indorsers, and from all other sources. In New 
York the sum of the average amounts of the 
ortfolios carried by six reporting dealers dur- 
ing the period in question was approximately 
$54,000,000, and, considering the rapid turn- 
over, it is evident that these dealecaaia a large 
volume of business in the course of the year. 
As a matter of fact, business done by nonre- 
porting dealers in the New York market was 
so insignificant that the returns as given are 
practically inclusive. The greater part of the 
acceptances purchased by thesix New York deal- 
erscame directly from accepting banks and, with 
one exception, were around 50 per cent or more 
of total purchases. The average amount of all 
purchases obtained from acceptors was 50.5 
per cent (average weighted according to the 
size of the average portfolio); from indorsers, 
16.3 per cent; and from all other sources, 33.2 
percent. Four of the six dealers who reported 
separately purchases obtained from drawers 
showed the following distribution: From ac- 
ceptors, 48.6 per cent; from indorsers, 14.8 
er cent; from drawers, 11.5 per cent; and 
rom all other sources, 25.1 per cent. A 


| 

desire was expressed by a number of the New 
York-dealers to encourage the presentation of 
bills directly by drawers or indorsers. It is 
evident that this preference lends support to 
the statement set forth above, namely, that 
the less the reliance placed by the drawer upon 
the accepting institution in disposing of his 
bill the more sharply defined becomes the 
fundamental character of the acceptance as a 
loan of credit and not a loan of funds by the 
accepting bank. Naturally, in the slow up- 
building of a new institution, the theoretically 
most desirable processes are not always imme- 
diately capable of adoption; and so it is in the 
present instance, as dealers who expressed a 
preference for receiving bills from the drawer 
or indorser nevertheless obtained not much 
more than a quarter of their holdings from 
those two sources. 

PURCHASES OF BOSTON DEALERS. 

The returns from three of the four reporting 
Boston dealers gave estimates of the average 
amounts of the portfolios carried during the 
year ending June 30, 1921. The sum of the 
averages so reported amounted to approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, but as the returns for the 
Boston market do not include all the local 
dealers, their significance is found chiefly in 
connection with statements of the sources 
from which these bills were obtained and the 
way in which they were distributed among 
investors. Over 90 per cent of the acceptances 
bought by three dealers were obtained from 
the acceptors. The combined percentages, 
weighted according to the size of the average 
portfolios, were 93.3 per cent for purchases 
from acceptors; 5.7 per cent from drawers; 
none from indorsers; and 1 per cent from other 
sources. A fourth dealer, who did not give 
actual percentages, stated that the largest 
supply of bills came directly from accepting 
banks and that direct wee, lem were made 
from only a few drawers. 


PURCHASES OF CHICAGO DEALERS. 


The average size of the portfolios carried by 
three reporting dealers in Chicago can not be 
exactly determined, but the sum of the aver- 
ages was probably between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 during the year ending June 30, 
1921. No attempt has been made to average 
returns showing the percentages of total pur- 
chases obtained from various classes of holders, 
as the percentages showed such a wide spread 
that averages would be misleading. The 
-Major portion of the bills dealt in, however, 
| came from acceptors. 
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LOCATION OF ACCEPTING BANKS. 


In all three cities the acceptances dealt in 
were in large part those of local institutions, 
but in the Boston and Chicago market they 
were in general obtained from a more re- 
stricted area than in the case of New York. 
Although the acceptances of New York insti- 
tutions constituted at least 70 per cent or 
more of the purchases of at least three New 
York dealers for the year ending June 30, 
1921, the New York houses nevertheless obtain 
bills over a wide area, and some of the reporting 
dealers make purchases in other large centers 
through the medium of branches or corre- 
spondents. Out-of-town business is generally 
secured largely by means of the telegraph and 
telephone, and its origin no doubt depends 
chiefly upon established connections made 
through other types of activity in the com- 
mercial paper and securities markets. Locally, 
representatives of the dealers call daily on 
designated banks to find out what bills are for 
sale. Purchases are made outright as a rule, 
and only in a very limited number of instances, 
and then infrequently, do some dealers act as 
brokers in the purchase and sale of acceptances. 
In the Boston market over 90 per cent of the 
acceptances dealt in by the reporting houses 
were those of banks located in that city, while 
the rest were acceptances coming chiefly from 
banks in the larger cities of im England, 
although the market also absorbed some New 
York, Chicago, and western bills. The 
methods of getting into touch with local banks 
and outside interests are the same as in New 
York. A similar situation is found in Chicago, 
where the major part of the acceptances dealt 
in originated with Chicago banks. 


ARRANGING ACCEPTANCE CREDITS. 


Practice differs among dealers in the matter 
of making arrangements whereby individuals 
desiring to obtain credit in the form of accept- 
ances can be put in touch with banks that will 
accept for them. Some houses prefer not to 
undertake to make these connections, believing 
that discussion should be held directly with 
the banks and that intervention may put them 
under obligations to market the bills drawn. 
Others are ready to perform this service regu- 
larly and systematically. 


DENOMINATIONS OF BILLS. 


Bills are very commonly drawn for sums 
ranging from $5,000 to $25,000, and $50,000 
denominations are not unusual. When an 
acceptance credit is so large that it becomes 
desirable for purposes of sale to offer it in the 





form of several bills, only one bill will, as a rule, 
be drawn for the odd amount. But in the case 
of import bills, especially, odd amounts are 
frequent, and the sums involved are often less 
than $5,000. One dealer states, however, that 
his actual range during the past year was from 
$10 to $800,000. 


SALES DISTRIBUTION, BY CLASSES OF INVESTORS. 


With a view to determining the relative 
importance of the various groups of investors 
to whom sales of acceptances were made during 
the past year, questions were put concerning 
the percentages of total sales, exclusive of 
sales to Federal Reserve Banks, made to sav- 
ings banks, to other banks, and to corporate 
and private investors. Inquiry was also made 
concerning the territorial distribution of the 
sales effected. .The distribution of acceptances 
among the several classes of investors showed 
great variation from dealer to dealer, making 
average percentages misleading in some in- 
stances. For the six New York dealers sales to 
banks other than savings banks averaged over 
60 per cent of total sales for the year ending 
June 30, 1921. The sales to private individ- 
uals and corporate investors ranged from less 
than 10 per cent to over 15 per cent, while the 
distribution to savings banks was _ highly 
irregular, varying from less than 5 per cent to 
a maximum of 50 per cent. The figures show- 
ing distribution of the sales of reporting Bos- 
ton dealers, if given in the form of averages, 
are not typical, as one firm disposed of much 
the greater part of the acceptances handled to 
savings banks, with few sales to other banks, 
whereas in the other three cases the practice was 
the reverse. Sales to corporations and private 
individuals were also variable, but for three 
dealers the average was about 15 per cent. 
The information obtained from Chicago con- 
cerning sales distribution was not available in 
sufficient detail to afford comparable statistics 


SALES DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO LOCATION. 


The data given above show that the chief 
reliance of the dealers in seeking a market for 
acceptances has so far been the banks. The 
location of such purchasing banks is a matter 
of interest, and questions were accordingly 
asked concerning the territorial extent of sales 
distribution. In the case of New York dealers, 
it appeared that about 50 per cent of the sales 
to banks during the past year were made in 
New York City or vicinity. The outside dis- 
tribution is widely scattered, but acceptances 
are chiefly lodged with the banks in the larger 
cities. One dealergsays that his firm has dis- 
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tributed bills in 38 States and more than 400 
cities. Most of the regular dealers are also 
engaged either in selling commercial paper or 
in handling stocks and bonds, or else they follow 
both lines of activity. Hence they are in a 
position to utilize the existing selling organi- 
zations and to place acceptances through their 
branches or through correspondents. In New 
York City special salesmen are sometimes em- 
ployed, and in all cases daily visits by firm 
representatives are made to banks and other 
institutions who may be possible purchasers 
of acceptances. One dealer has a special local 
selling organization, consisting of a manager 
of the acceptance department and six sales- 
men in New York City, to cover all classes 
of investors in bills, i. e., national banks, trust 


companies, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, other corporations and firms. The 


private investors are taken care of by the pri- 
vate investors’ department. Sales of report- 
ing Boston dealers were largely confined to 
Boston and New England, but were widely dis- 
tributed within that territory. One house, for 
example, stated that it had covered 150 New 
England cities and towns as well as a number 
of middle western and western cities. The 
sales of reporting Chicago dealers were largely 
confined to the Seventh Federal Reserve tie 
trict and were chiefly made to the smaller 
banks in the country. 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN SELLING OUTSIDE CPry. 


General and very extensive reliance is placed 
upon circularization for effecting sales to out- 
side interests, supplemented by the use of the 
telegraph and telephone. The daily offering 
sheets, sent out as a rule to the number of 500 
copies or more to the principal banks and a few 
corporations and individuals, are an important 
means of securing orders, especially from out- 
side the city. In the majority of cases no use 
is made of traveling representatives in further- 
ing the sale of acceptances except in connec- 
tion with the transaction of other business. 
However, the Boston office of one dealer has 
three traveling salesmen who devote the major 
part of their efforts to the promotion of the 
acceptance business, while in the New York 
office of the same house three men spend part 
of their time visiting out-of-town banks. An- 
other dealer, with a large number of branch 
offices throughout the United States, reports 
that although the salesmen are primarily inter- 
ested in the distribution of long-term securi- 
ties, they also carry acceptances regularly and 
transmit orders to their respective offices, from 
which such orders are forwarded to one of the 
four large cities in which acceptance portfolios 
are carried. A third dealer, with correspond- 





ents in nine large cities located in eight Federal 
Reserve districts, buys and sells prime bills 
through these correspondents. It should be 
remembered, however, that the New York 
banks which purchase acceptances frequently 
do so for correspondents scattered over a wide 
area. Otherwise, as stated, the outside distri- 
bution is largely governed by the location of 
branches, affiliations, etc., of the respective 
dealers. The majority of dealers state that 
they do not indorse the acceptances that they 
sell, although one house has indorsed a very 
limited amount but only ‘‘for a consideration.”’ 


BORROWED FUNDS-—-AMOUNT AND TERMS ON 
WHICH OBTAINED—NEW YORK DEALERS. 


A question concerning the average amount of 
borrowed funds used in carrying acceptances 
during the year ending June 30, 1921, brought 
out the fact that in the New York market three 
reporting dealers borrowed all funds so em- 
ployed. This is possible because of the fact 
that such dealers have established banking 
relationships and obtain the necessary advances 
in connection with other lines of business. 
Only one large dealer, whose principal business 
consists of buying and selling acceptances, has a 
substantial capital devoted directly to the 
purchase of acceptances and constituting a con- 
siderable percentage of the funds employed. 
For all six reporting New York dealers the 
percentage of borrowed funds on the average 
to the average size of the portfolios carried was 
84 per cent. Borrowed funds are almost 
without exception obtained on call, although 
in two instances it was stated that a negligible 
amount of time money had been occasionally 
used. The rates for time money, as a matter of 
fact, have not been low enough to enable it 
to be used in making purchases without a loss, 
or at least on the few occasions when it has 
been available the call rate has been even 
more favorable. In any case, the uncertainty 
in regard to the ability to utilize funds con- 
tinuously makes it usually undesirable to 
borrow for fixed periods. The aim is to bor- 
row just enough se day to day to take care 
of the daily purchases and to dispose of the 
bills so bou Int immediately. It is strikin 
that one dealer alleges that the average yiel 
of his portfolio did not exceed the cost of carry- 
ing in the case of prime bills, while the yield 
exceeded cost by as much as 1 per cent or 
more on nonprime bills. In another case the 
average yield did not exceed the average cost, 
and in three other instances the average yield 
exceeded the average cost by from one-eighth 
to one-half per cent. The weighted average 
(i. e., weighted according to the size of the 
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average portfolios) gave the average yield for 
five reporting dealers as 6.2 per cent; the 
weighted average eens acta according to aver- 
age amounts borrowed) gave the average cost 
of the loans as 5.9 per cent. 


BORROWED FUNDS—BOSTON 
DEALERS. 


AND CHICAGO 


For three Boston dealers furnishing informa. 
tion in regard to amount and cost of borrowed 
funds, the proportion of average total borrow- 
ings to the summed-up total of their average 

ortfolios was 92.6 per cent for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, and the average yield of 
these portfolios was just equal to the average 
cost of borrowed funds. Call loans were, with 
occasional minor exceptions, exclusively em- 
ployed. Although returns from Chicago were 
incomplete, two reports showed that port- 
folios were carried entirely through the use of 
borrowed funds. In one case the average 
yield was just equal to the average cost of the 
orrowed funds. In the other case the aver- 
age yield was not given, but as the average 
cost of borrowed funds was slightly higher than 
in the first instance, it probably was at least 
equal to the average yield. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NARROW 
AVERAGE 


MARGINS BETWEEN 
YIELD AND AVERAGE COST. 


It would appear from the data given above 
that the operations of reporting dealers in 
Boston and Chicago were not carried on upon 
a basis to yield a profit directly. Indirectly, 
however, there may be a certain amount of 
interchange between branches of the same 
firm or between correspondents, which in the 
long run may be worth while, even though it 
brings no addition to the net earnings of the 
outside dealer. Even in New York City the 
margin between average yield and average cost 
was narrow and in one case nonexistent. It 
is obvious, therefore, that a very slight change 
in rates may bring losses to the dealer, and if, 
when the demand for bills is light, he is carry- 
ing a heavy portfolio on money borrowed at 
rates higher "hea the average yield on his bills, 
his continuous daily loss may easily become so 
large as to force him to liquidate his bills at 
whatever they will bring and retire from the 
business. In any case a rapid turnover is es- 
sential if borrowed funds are to be used profit- 
ably. To the extent that dealers are employ- 
ing their own capital in the direct purchase of 
acceptances, their ability to hold these accept- 
ances under unfavorable conditions of the 
money market is obviously strengthened. 


They can at least carry their purchases for 





what they will bring, and their loss, if loss it 
be, on the capital investment merely involves a 
foregoing of what might have been secured in 
alternative forms. But as few dealers have 


/much capital directly invested in the business, 
_and as they employ call-loan funds almost ex- 


clusively, rapid conversion is at times essential. 
When the investment demand is not adequate 
to absorb the offerings, the market is supported 
by those Federal Reserve Banks which are 
ready to buy acceptances from dealers under 
repurchase agreements limited to 15 days. 
Except for funds so made available by Federal 
Reserve Banks, loans are obtained by the re- 
gic rs. dealers very largely from local banks. 
n view of the existing situation, it is evident 
why preferential rates are granted to dealers 
by certain banks anxious to build up the ac- 
ceptance market by providing it with a steady 
flow of funds at rates that enable the proceeds 
to be used in buying bills. 


CONCLUSION. 


A broadening and stabilizing of the dealers’ 
market is highly desirable for reasons already 
set forth. The expansion need not be limited 
by the rate of growth of acceptance business 
in general, but should proceed at a faster pace 
as it becomes more generally recognized that 
dealers have a function to perform that is 
vital to the upbuilding of a broad and de- 
pendable open market. Dealers will, how- 
ever, only be able to expand their purchases 
and thereby offer a ready outlet for accep- 
tances in proportion as they can feel assured 
of being able to control adequate supplies 
of credit at rates that yield a necessary profit. 
Moreover, an increase in the scale of their 
operations implies an expansion of the invest- 
ment demand which they satisfy. It is 
evident that there exists a large opportunity 
for the development of such an investment 
demand, especially among corporations and 

rivate individuals, as so far dealers’ sales 
ave been principally confined to banks. 


THE APPLICATION FOR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT. 





In the previous articles dealing with letters 
of credit, reference has at times been made 
to the application. This ancillary document 
is essential in the issuing of commercial credits 
and so is of interest to both banker and mer- 
chant, since it forms the basis for the contrac- 
tual relations between these two parties. The 
present study will describe its use and set forth 
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a comparative analysis of the various expres- 
sions found in the applications issued by 
American banks. Eighty-five different sets 
of forms were examined, and, as in the case 
of the letter of credit, little uniformity was 
found in the content of the applications of 
American banks. Since the oulineshies of the 
article in the FeperaL RESERVE BULLETIN 
of February, 1921, pages 158-171, which 
reviewed the leading cases on commercial 
credits, British and American courts have 
rendered decisions bearing directly upon the 
terms of the application for a letter of credit and 
the credit iteelf, and these opinions will be cited 
in this survey. 

An applicant for a letter of credit may trans- 
mit his request to the bank by telephone, tele- 
graph, or letter. The bank which has been 
asked to issue the credit usually insists that the 
importer submit his requisition in a formal 
document, known as an application for a 
letter of credit. This instrument has several 
uses. It supplies the bank with information 
for analyzing the nature of the transaction. 
Since the application for a letter of credit is 
the same in nature as the request for a loan, 
the bank must understand fully the extent of 
the risk which it is asked to assume. It is 
also essential to know the tenor of the drafts 
and the nature of the import, for these condi- 
tions will affect materially the eligibility and 
therefore the marketability of the bills created 
by the shipment of the goods. If the terms 
of the au are approved by the officers of 
the bank, the a — then serves a third 
purpose in furnishing the facts necessary for 
filling out the letter of credit. In this con- 
nection it is well to note that the issuing bank 
considers only the data presented in the 
application for a letter of credit and does not 
regard itself bound by the more detailed terms 
stated in the contract of sale between buyer 
and seller. (See Maitland v. Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London and China 
(38 Law Journal, 363); Oriental Banking 
Corporation v. Tippert & Co., (Buchanan’s 
Reports, South Africa, p. 152); Frey & Son 
v. Sherburne Co. and National City Bank 
(184 N. Y. Supp., 661); American Steel Co. 
v. Irving National Bank, 266 Fed., 41). In one 
way, the interest of the importer is safeguarded 
by a formal application, as this document pre- 
sents definitely the conditions which the bank 
must observe in issuing the credit and in paying 
the drafts drawn by the exporter. 

An application for a letter of credit may be 
addressed directly to the bank by one of its 


own customers, or it may be presented in- 
directly by a perp bank acting in 
his institution is usually 


behalf of its clients. 





an inland bank whieh has no foreign depart- 
ment of its own, and so transmits the request of 
its customer to a metropolitan bank with facili- 
ties for issuing foreign credits. (See answers to 
question 5, FepeERAL RESERVE BULLETIN, Feb- 
ruary, 1921, p. 165.) 

As an illustration of an application for a 
letter of credit, the following form is presented: 


mail 
an irrevocable letter of credit upon the following terms 
and conditions: 
POP GROOMER GD). oc ucnacssandendensecdmes in favor of 
(applicant requesting credit) 
5. tence shalt Seam maar Se a up to an aggregate amount of 


Dear Sirs: {Wejhereby request you to open by{canr’} 


cif cee eceen scenes MCemeeRebée een available by drafts at 
(amount in words) 
ee Ribs cnc a danea oe eee 
SHE SAE He eee date (name of bank and city) 
Accompanied by the following documents: 
Cross out documents not required. 
Full set of negotiable ocean bills of lading made out 
WEEE OB a cnc ca retraces ce cane bank. 
Commercial invoice. 
Consular invoice. 
Marine insurance policy or certificate. 
War risk insurance policy or certificate. 
a a See he : 
COIUCUNN ON oa co te ke es eae ‘ 
purporting to evidence and cover shipment from ...... 


bs Beagle ee } 


BIEVOREO CONE OB. 6 on io de easy saces {F me \ icone 
(name of commodity) |f. 0. b. (place) 
Bills of lading to be dated not later than ..........-- 
y Resarap toa ee ey and unless specifically stated otherwise herein, 
bills of lading in the form of ‘‘received for shipment” 
mav be accepted. 


{Warn 


et OT . affected hysme 
War mek pnsurance to be effected by} 


: \under blan- 


us 


ket policy No. .......... ee er ee 


This credit ist © be confirmed \by eee sna 
~~ (not to be confirmedf (name of foreign bank) 
Unless mentioned to the contrary, it is understood that 
part shipments may be made under this credit. Further- 
more, unless stated herein to the contrary, in case ship- 
ments are to be made in stated periods, you are expressly 
authorized. in the event of the failure to ship in any 
designated period, to accept drafts drawn under said 
credit for shipments made in any period or periods sub- 
sequent to the period in which payment or shipments shall 
not have been made. 
ING ode ocidvotvnndiacnwn nds icked) co ee 


{Weyhereby agree to sign on demand, and deliver to 
you, an obligation for such credit, in the form now used 
by you. the provisions of which are agreed to as defining 

: my — 
your rights and{™"” lobligations. 


This form has been suggested by the com- 
mittee on uniform credit instruments appoint- 
ed by the Bankers’ Commercial Credit Con- 
ference of New York. The application con- 
tains all the necessary provisions and will serve 
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as a basis for discussion in the present article. 
From this instrument it is seen that an appli- 
cation contains the following elements: (1) Re- 
uest for letter of credit; (2) description of 
drafts; (3) description of documents; (4) de- 
scription of shipment; (5) description of mer- 
chandise; (6) statement of expiration date. 

1. Request for letter of credit.—The essential 
feature of any application is the address in 
which the importer asks the bank to issue a 
credit. In the above form, the importer re- 
quests the bank to open an irrevocable letter 
of credit. An analysis of other applications 
indicates an extensive use of the word “issue.” 
A distinction may be drawn between “open” 
and “issue,” in that the former by implication 
would permit the notifying of the credit to the 
beneficiary through a second bank, while the 
latter would limit the bank to the transmitting 
of its own obligation to the recipient of the 
credit. The same difference is found in the 
applications which request banks to establish 
“a credit” or to furnish “your credit.” As 
indicated above, a credit may be opened by 
cable or by mail. If by cable, the communica- 
tion is usually forwarded to the beneficiary 
through a correspondent bank which possesses 
the correct test words. When credit letters are 
sent by mail they are generally given by the issu- 
ing bank to the importer, who in turn sends them 
to the recipient. A considerable variation is 
also found in the description of the credit which 
the bank is requested to open. In the above 
form the bank is instructed to open an “‘irrevo- 
cable”’ letter of credit. 

In some other forms of application the bank 
is requested to open simply a ‘‘credit.”’ This 
expression is quite indefinite and therefore un- 
satisfactory, for it does not furnish the bank 
with sufficient data in that it leaves uncertain 
the nature of the credit desired by the importer. 
The term “documentary” appears in a number 
of forms, but this expression is unnecessary, 
since commercial credits provide for the pay- 
ment of drafts only if accompanied by shipping 
documents. 

The application forms show considerable 
confusion in the use of the terms “irrevocable” 
and ‘‘confirmed.’’ A distinction between these 
two terms is recognized in the above form by 
the clause which permits the importer to in- 
dicate whether he wishes the credit to be 
further confirmed. When a credit is con- 
firmed it is so notified to the beneficiary 
through the agency of a second bank. In this 
form the importer may specify the bank which 
is to confirm the credit, but as a rule this 
selection is left. to the bank issuing the credit. 
This institution must then exercise due care in 
choosing a solvent bank for confirming the 
credit. 





2. Description of drafts.—After stating the 
request for the letter of credit, the application 
then indicates the number, amount, and tenor 
of the drafts to be drawn by the accreditee. 
In the form above, the amount is so described 
as to permit the beneficiary to receive pay- 
ment f drawing either one draft, or even 
several bills if he so desires. It is quite neces- 
sary to allow the exporter this choice, for he 
may find it difficult to forward his goods 
entirely in one consignment but instead he 
must effect partial shipments. The amount 
to which the exporter may draw his drafts is 
usually specified as a stated amount of dollars 
or foreign money. When such terms as 
“about” or “approximately” are used in re- 
ferring to the amount of the drafts, the ac- 
creditee is allowed a margin of 10 per cent 
above this sum in drawing his bills. The 
tenor of the drafts will depend upon whether 
the beneficiary is receiving a cash or an accept- 
ance credit, and so the drafts will be made 
either at sight or for such periods of time as 
3 and 6 months. To a large extent the tenor 
of the draft is limited to 90 days, so as to render 
the bill eligible for rediscount with the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The extent of the credit is 
not always expressed in terms of money, but 
may also be limited by the quantity of goods. 
For example, an application may request the 
bank to issue a credit which permits the 
beneficiary to draw his drafts covering ship- 
ment of a certain number of tons of a com- 
modity. 

3. Description of documents.—This part of 
the application is defined with utmost care. 
The shipping documents constitute the main 
assurance of reimbursement to a bank in 
financing foreign trade. The most important 
shipping document is the bill of lading. It may 
be classified according to negotiability or to 
carrier. In the first place, straight bills are 
consigned to a definite party, and so are non- 
negotiable, while order bills are negotiable, for 
they may be freely indorsed by the holder. 
According to carrier, bills of lading may be 
classified as follows: (1) Railroad, when trans- 
ported by an inland railway; (2) ocean, when 
carried by a vessel; (3) through, when shipped 
both by rail and steamer or on different navi- 
gation lines. The nonnegotiable or straight 
bill of lading is made payable in the name of 
the consignee. Railroad bills of lading seldom 
appear in foreign trade, since ocean bills are 
generally required. As Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other inland cities are gradually entering the 
field of financing foreign trade, through ship- 
ment bills of lading are now being regarded as 
acceptable documents. 

It is also necessary for a bill of lading to be 
‘clean” or free from any notations which 
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— or limit the responsibility of the carriers. 
teamship companies often make a practice of 
stamping upon hills of lading expressions which 
ualify the condition of the merchandise which 
they are carrying. For example, these nota- 
tions have reference to the rusting of metals, 
the leakage of barrels, or the breakage of boxes. 
Banks are naturally unwilling to negotiate 
drafts accompanied be bills of lading contain- 
ing these qualifying expressions. 
uring the past year widespread considera- 
tion has been given to the question whether a 
billof lading offers assurance of the actual place- 
ment of the goods on board a vessel. This 
controversy arises from the lack of a clear legal 
conception of the term “‘shipment.’’ American 
courts have given different interpretations to 
this expression. In the case of Mora y Ledon 
v. Havemeyer (121 New York, 179), shipment 
was defined as actual delivery on board a vessel, 
while Goldenberg v. Cutler (189 Appellate 
Division, 489), held that shipment merely im- 
lied the surrender of goods to the carrier. The 
atter view has found favor among American 
business men and as a result “received for 
shipment” or ‘received for transportation”’ 
bills of lading have been generally recognized 
as acceptable documents. This view finds 
support in Marlborough Hill v. Cowan (Law 
Reports, Appeal Cases, 1921, vol. 1, pp. 444- 
457.) In this case the court drew no distinc- 
tion between a bill of lading which described the 
goods either as “‘ shipped on board”’ or “ received 
for shipment.” On this point the decision 
states that ‘‘there can be no difference in prin- 
ciple between the source, master or agent 
acknowledging that he has received the goods 
on his wharf or allotted portion of quai, or his 
storehouse awaiting shipment, and his acknow- 
ledging that the goods have been put over the 
ship’s rail.” 

This opinion was controverted by the King’s 
Bench Division in July, 1921, in the case of the 
Diamond Alkali Export Corporation v. Bour- 
geois. The litigation arose over the refusal of 
the importers to pay drafts accompanied by a 
bill of lading which stated that the goods had 
been received “to be transported by the steam- 
ship Anglia * * * or failing shipment by 
one steamer in and upon a following steamer.” 
This expression is in common use in exporting 

oods from American ports. Nevertheless, the 
<ing’s Bench Court refused to recognize this 
document as a true billoflading. Inits decision 
the court referred to Scrutton and Mackinnon 
on Charterparties, where a bill of lading is 
defined as ‘‘a receipt of goods shipped on board 
a ship, signed by the person who contracts to 
carry them or his agent, and stating the terms 
on which the goods were delivered to and 





received by the ship.” The court thereupon 
drew a distinction between a receipt for goods 
actually shipped on board a particular vessel 
and a receipt for goods which at some future 
time are to be shipped on board either a partic- 
ular vessel or an unnamed vessel which will 
sail at a later date. The court therefore re- 
fused to recognize this document as a true bill 
of lading, but as a “mere receipt for goods 
which at some future time and by some un- 
certain vessel are to be shipped.” It is there- 
fore highly essential that American banking 
and commercial interests shall arrive upon a 
settled definition of the term “shipment”’ and 
agree upon the acceptance of a received-for- 
shipment bill of lading. 

he application also furnishes the necessary 
details regarding insurance. In addition to 
marine insurance, letters of credit and there- 
fore applications, still require the carrying of 
mine-risk policies as a safeguard against loss 
from floating mines. The applicant for a 
credit must specify whether the surance is to 
be taken out by the shipper or by another party. 
Application forms seldom refer to the name and 
place of the insurer or the amount of the policy. 
This matter is usually covered by the contract 
between the importer and the issuing bank, 
which states that the insurance companies 
must be satisfactory to the bank and that the 
amount shall be adequate. 

Applications for letters of credit and likewise 
the letters themselves have drawn no distinc- 
tion between the insurance policy and the 
insurance certificate. It has been common 
practice for insurance companies to grant open 

olicies'which permit the issuing of certificates 
in the place of the original policies. Justice 
Bailhache, in Wilson Holgate & Co., 1920, 2 
King’s Bench Division, makes the following 
statement: “It must be borne in mind that in 
dealing with certificates of insurance I am not 
referring to American certificates of insurance, 
which stand on a different footing and are 
equivalent to — being accepted in this 
country as policies.’”’ However, Justice Mc- 
Cardie, in the case of the Diamond Alkali 
Export Co. v. Bourgeois, regards a certificate 
of insurance as an unacceptable document. 
The court claims that the certificate does not 
contain the terms of the insurance which are to 
be found only in the original policy, and therefore 
it is impossible to learn from the certificate 
whether the policy has been issued in the 
recognized a_i usual form. ‘The court there- 
fore held that the certificate is not a policy and 
regards it “as an ambiguous thing; unclassi- 
fied and undefined by law.’ The case of 
Diamond Alkali Export Corporation v. Bour- 
geois expresses views on the bill of lading and 
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marine insurance certificate which are —_ 
contrary to the opinions long accepted by legal 
thought and commercial usage. This fact is 
fully appreciated by the presiding judge, who 
closes his decision with the following remarks: 
“Tt may well be that this decision is disturbing 
to business men. It is my duty, however, to 
state my view of the law without regard to 
mere questions of convenience.”’ 

In addition to the bill of lading and marine 
insurance policy or certificate, the application 
also requires the importer to describe the other 
documents in the commercial set. This in- 
cludes the commercial and consular invoices, 
and minor documents, such as certificates of 
inspection, weight, health, and customhouse 
declarations. 

4. Description of shipment.—Most applica- 
tions call for both the place of origin and 
destination of the shipment in the expres- 
sion “from — to .’ The port of 
origin is an essential factor in such commodi- 
ties as coffee or spices, for it may determine the 
quality of the goods. On the other hand, the 
insertion of this condition in a letter of credit 
may at times impede negotiation of the drafts. 
For example, owing to a port strike or embargo 
order, the ag wong? may be unable to secure 
cargo space from the port mentioned in the 
credit and may therefore find it necessary to 
ship his goods from a second point. Banks 
would probably be reluctant to negotiate the 
exporter’s drafts, because the conditions of the 
credit had not been observed in this particular. 
(See Brazilian & Portuguese Bank (Ltd.) v. 
British & American Exchange Banking Corpo- 
ration (18 Law Times, p. 823); also FEDERAL 
ReserRvE BULLETIN, February, 1921, p. 161.) 

The applicant is sometimes required to indi- 
cate the route over which goods are to be 
shipped in order to allow him some control 
over the time of the shipment and the freight 
rate. 

5. Description of merchandise.—Applications 
usually make only brief mention of the mer- 
chandise, for it is against the interest of the 
bank issuing the credit to overload it with a 
detailed description of the imports. A number 
of applications permit the importer to describe 
such details concerning the goods, as quantity, 
quality, packing, marks, and numbers. In 
interpreting these conditions, the banks are 
given wide latitude and they are permitted to 
refuse payment of drafts if the documents are 
not in strict conformity with the terms of the 
credit. This principle has recently been up- 
held in the case of the International Banking 
Corporation v. Irving National Bank, cited in 
the United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York, on May 10, 1921. 











6. Date of expiration.—The applications used 
in this study express the expiration date of 
the letter of credit in the following way: (1) 
Date of draft; (2) date of shipment; (3) date of 
bill of lading; (4) date of credit. 

These terms need not be further analyzed, 
as they have already been studied in a pre- 
vious article. (See FepERAL RESERVE BULLE- 
Tin, April, 1921, p. 412.) These expressions 
have reference to irrevocable letters of credit 
rather than revocable, forms which are sub- 
ject to immediate cancellation. In connection 
with this subject it may be interesting to 
note that a recent British decision in ‘Cape 
Asbestos Co. v. Lloyd’s Bank” upheld the right 
of a bank to cancel an unconfirmed, revocable 
letter of credit any time even without notice 
to the beneficiary. 

From the above review it is evident that 
there is a lack of agreement between the legal 
conception and business practice regarding 
commercial credits in foreign trade. These 
differences can be reconciled by a clearer defini- 
tion of the terms used in financing foreign trade 
and the acceptance of standard forms for the 
application, contract, and the various types of 
letters of credit themselves. 


TOBACCO FINANCE. 


The following is the second of a series of 
articles describing the financing methods which 
are employed in the tobacco industry. The 
first article appeared in the September, 1921, 
issue. Data were obtained partly through the 
cooperation of the Federal Reserve Agent, in 
the various districts, and partly direct from 
banks and persons interested in the industry 
in various capacities, as well as from other 
Government organizations. To all of them 
acknowledgment is due. 

Il. Frnanctnc THE GROWER—CIGAR TYPE 
DisTRIcTs. 


The financing of the grower in the cigar type 
districts differs in important respects from that 
found in the manufactured and export type 
districts. Each will accordingly be treated in 
turn and considered as a unit. Consideration 
of the operations of the large grower-dealer 
corporations of the Connecticut Valley will, 
however, be postponed until the general 
subject of dealing in leaf tobacco is discussed. 


A. ACCOMMODATION TO THE GROWER. 


The financial needs of the grower differ 
eatly as between the several districts. 


ertilizer bills are large in the Connecticut 
Valley, but are comparatively small in Penn- 
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sylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Where diver- 
sified farming is practiced, as in Ohio and 
Wisconsin, the outlay for commercial fertilizer 
is much less than in the Connecticut Valley, 
where the one-crop system is practiced year 
after year and large quantities of commercial 
fertilizer are needed. In Pennsylvania large 
numbers of cattle are fed and manure is used 
to a certain extent instead of commercial 
fertilizer. In the Connecticut Valley, also, 
hail insurance is used by the growers of the 
sun-grown types, namely Havana seed and 
broadleaf, and fire insurance by the large 
growers of shade-grown tobacco and by grow- 
ers of both classes after the tobacco is placed 
in the sheds. In that district alone insurance 
provides a considerable item of expense. Hail 
and fire insurance are said, e. g., to be bought 
in Wisconsin “at a very nominal figure.”’ 

As a general rule the growers in Ohio and 
Wisconsin are well to do and need very little 
financial assistance. In the Miami Valley, 
however, states one authority, owners of small] 
farms where tobacco is practically the only 
cash crop produced, generally need more or 
less financial assistance to carry them from one 
crop to the next, and likewise with tenant 
farmers and croppers who reside in the village. 
In Pennsylvania more help is needed, but less 
than is required in the Connecticut Valley. 
A banker in York County, Pa., comments that 
“farmers in this section are small borrowers 
for any of their needs. This, we think, is 
evidenced by the large amounts deposited in 
our county banks on certificate of deposit.” 

The grower in the cigar-type districts secures 
his accommodation from one of three principal 
sources—the bank, the fertilizer dealer, and, in 
the Connecticut Valley and Wisconsin, the leaf 
tobacco dealer. The landowner in some cases 
advances funds or indorses for the tenant, who 
then discounts the note at the local bank. 

The store plays a minor réle as a source of 
funds in all the northern cigar-type districts. 
No local stores in these districts specialize in 
time business. It is reported that in Pennsyl- 
vania from 75 to 90 per cent of the growers pay 
cash at the local store for all the goods. .These 
accounts are frequently settled on a monthly 
basis. Sometimes tenants and croppers in 
Ohio are assisted by the owner of the farm, and 
they are stated in many cases to pay their 
bills but once a year. In that State and Wis- 
‘consin, however, the business on the whole is 
done very largely on a cash basis. The same 
is true of the Connecticut Valley, although in 
that section certain stores show a larger pro- 
portion of time business. Prior to about 15 
years ago in that section and to about 5 years 
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ago in Pennsylvania, however, sales on crop 
time were frequent. In the case of such sales 
the grower seldom gives either his note, or 
security such as crop lien or chattel mortgage, 
although from Pennsylvania the use of a bill of 
sale at times is reported. Likewise, it is quite 
generally the practice for the local store jn 
these districts to have only one price for both 
time and cash payments. Such differences as 
are reported in the Connecticut Valley and 
Pennsylvania are from 5 to 10 per cent, or a 
small discount for cash. 

In the Connecticut Valley, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin the store in turn obtains such 
accommodation as it requires from the local 
bank rather than from wholesalers through pur- 
chases on time. There is no regular practice 
on the part of wholesalers of carrying local 
stores, and short terms, such as 30 days, are 
usually specified. The note given the bank 
may be secured by indorsement, or by collat- 
eral in the form of stocks and bonds, Liberty 
bonds, or insurance policies. Several Penn- 
sylvania banks vee oF at smaller points state 
that some growers’ notes are discounted. 

It is the general custom for the grower to 
borrow funds from the local bank to pay the 
store bill rather than to ask the local store to 
carry him. While the amount of credit 
granted the growers in Ohio and Wisconsin 
and to a lesser extent in Pennsylvania is small 
and often insignificant, so that it results in no 
strain whatever on the local banks, it is true 
that the greater part of the credit extended is 
advanced by the local banks. In the Con- 
necticut Valley, on the other hand, they play 
an important réle in furnishing funds to the 
growers. Many growers in that district, how- 
ever, find it possible to do without help from 
the banks’ until harvest time. One Penn- 
sylvania grower states that if a grower “can 
not sell by April 1, which is ‘our settling day’ 
in Lancaster County, he sometimes borrows 
money from his bank.’’ The principal finan- 
ing in Wisconsin, it is reported, is necessary 
where the grower is unable to sell his crop be- 
fore spring. The banks there ordinarily will 
advance a sum equivalent to one-half of what 
they consider the value of the crop, usually 
upon mortgage or upon presentation of a ware- 
house receipt where packed by local coopera- 
tive concerns. 

The grower in the Connecticut Valley, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin is not gals 
— a line of credit by his local bank, but 

orrows from time to time as his needs require. 
The smaller growers usually are granted these 
loans in amounts ranging from $25 or $100 to 
$1,000 or larger. The loan is usually made on 
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a straight note on four to six months’ time, 
which is often indorsed by the grower’s wife or 
neighbor. At times mortgages on farms or 
growing crops may bé given, but this is not the 
revailing practice. Other instances of col- 
ateral reported in the Connecticut Valley are 
savings accounts or Liberty bonds. The use 
of the latter, as well as stocks, was also re- 
ported in Ohio. The growers in the Connect- 
icut Valley usually begin their heaviest bor- 
rowing in August and this continues through 
September or until the harvesting season ends. 
Applications by growers for loans at banks 
then fall off rapidly, though the amount out- 
standing does not decrease materially until 
January or February, when the grower com- 
mences to deliver his crop and receives funds 
with which he settles bank obligations. Farm- 
ers’ obligations as a general rule should reach a 
low point by April 1. In the other cigar-type 
districts liquidation likewise occurs during the 
first quarter of the year, when the crop is 
marketed. 

It is stated from Pennsylvania that formerly 
dealers deposited funds in a local bank to cover 
purchases and drew against this deposit, but 
the practice has been generally discontinued 
and farmers are now given checks on Lancaster 
banks, in which center most of the dealers are 
located. 

Due to the small bank borrowing on the 
part of farmers in general in the cigar-type 
districts, as well as to the diversified type of 
agriculture and the fact that tobacco raising 
(except in the Connecticut Valley) is subordi- 
nate on the individual farm to other activities, 
little strain is placed upon the banks in con- 
nection with the financing of the tobacco crop. 
They are therefore not under the necessity of 
rediscounting paper with or borrowing directly 
from other banks at certain seasons of the 
year in order to finance the crop, as is con- 
spicuously the case in the manufactured and 
export-type districts. The nearest approach 
is in the Densnctions Valley. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURER AND 
DEALER. 


B. THE 


A considerable part of the accommodation 
which the grower in the Connecticut Valley 
requires is obtained from fertilizer dealers and 
manufacturers through purchase on time. In 
the other three districts, as noted above, the 
matter is of minor importance. In the Con- 
necticut Valley fertilizer is as a rule sold direct 
by the manufacturers to the growers through 
traveling salesmen, although some of the 
larger companies have agents. The majority 
of agents are reliable farmers, although in the 





saree towns and cities agricultural warehouses 
and grain dealers handle fertilizer as a side line. 
It is the general practice for manufacturers 
and dealers to sell to growers on December 1 
terms, with 5 per cent cash discount for pay- 
ment on July 1, 4 per cent August 1, 3 per cent 
September 1, etc. The July 1 payment may 
be anticipated at the rate of one-half per cent 
per month. Sales are largely on open account, 
though notes are also taken. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the grower may buy on a cash basis but 
give an interest-bearing note for the time to be 
taken. Considerable care is exercised by 
manufacturers before granting these terms. 
Since it cost from $50 to $150 an acre, averag- 
ing about $100, for fertilizer last year, the 
amount of credit thus granted to growers is 
very large in the aggregate. It has been esti- 
mated by one authority that only one-fourth 
to one-third of the fertilizer sold in the Valley 
is for cash on delivery, while another places 
the figure at one-half, and states that the cash 
business is largely in nonmixed fertilizer. It is 
not customary for the growers to borrow from 
the local banks to pay for fertilizer, but rather 
to buy it on time and wait until the crop is 
sold and delivered before paying for it. Local 
agents transfer to the dealers or manufacturers 
the accounts or the notes which they have 
received from the growers. Dealers are sup- 
ported by local banks, receiving credit largely 
on their unsecured notes. 

In Pennsylvania 75 per cent or more of the 
fertilizer is appacentty sold through dealers. 
Terms reported differ somewhat, being either 
5 per cent for payment July 1, as in the Con- 
necticut Valley, or net July 1 for spring ship- 
ments and net December 1 for fall shipments. 
Not over 50 per cent of the growers pay the 
dealers cash, while from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the dealers pay the manufacturers cash. One 
manufacturer observes that July 1 terms are 
equivalent on the average to 90-day terms. 
Manufacturers do not take growers’ notes in- 
dorsed by dealers. In Ohio such fertilizer as 
is not handled by the farm bureau or grange, 
which is bought by the farmer on a a basis, 
is stated to be sold largely through agents, 
who indorse the notes of their customers and 
turn them in to the companies. The Wiscon- 
sin grower, states one large buyer, “is too con- 
servative ever to borrow money to buy fertili- 
zer,” and one bank believes that 95 per cent 
of the fertilizer sold there is for cash. 

Large quantities of manure are used instead 
of or with commercial fertilizer. The expense 


of this is largely determined by the location. 
In the Connecticut Valley alone, where a one- 
crop system largely prevails, does the grower 
have to purchase practically all the manure 
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used. It is bought during the two plowing 
seasons, when it can be plowed under immedi- 
ately. The manure used in the Valley is 
shipped from New York or Boston in carload 
lots, and is then sold by local dealers. Settle- 
ment date for fall delivery is February or 
March. Large quantities are sold on open 
account. Manure for spring delivery is usually 
sold on 30-day terms. No interest is charged 
in either case until after the settlement date. 
Manure dealers usually borrow from banks on 
their unsecured note. 

The farmers of Lancaster County, Pa., 
annually feed from 60,000 to 75,000 head of 
steers, in addition to the dairy cattle they keep. 
These steers are stabled in October and No- 
vember and are usually fed until the following 
April, May, or June, and are then sold. There 
are thus no cattle to be taken care of during 
the growing season of the tobacco crop. The 
system provides for a rather constant demand 
for labor throughout the entire year, and thus 
enables most of these farmers to hire their labor 
for the year. It was stated last year’ that the 
49 banking institutions in Lancaster County 
advance annually to farmers for the purpose 
of buying cattle in the fall of the year more 
than $2,000,000. Over 60 per cent of these 
loans are paid off when the tobacco crop is 
delivered during January and February. 


©. ADVANCES ON 
As has been noted 


CONTRACTS. 


reviously in section I, 
in the Connecticut Valley the crop is usually 
contracted for during ley and August by the 
leaf dealers. In such cases an advance is often 
made, the amount varying with the grower’s 
needs and the dealer’s eilingpans to put up 
the funds. The usual advance in 1920 ranged 
from $10 to $100 per acre, with an average of 
probably $50 per acre. One large leaf dealer 
reported that he advanced $12,800 to one 

ower on 32 acres, while another stated that 

e would lose heavily on a contract for 200 
acres on which he had advanced $50 per acre. 
Another dealer emphasized the risk in making 
advances, because of the damage which fre- 

uently occurred in curing the tobacco. On 
the other hand, the statement is often made by 
growers that the contracts represent little more 
than options given the dealer, in view of the 
possibility of conflicting opinion as to whether 
the tobacco is in the merchantable condition 
specified in the contract. No interest is 
charged on dealers’ advances. Some contracts 
in the Connecticut Valley, however, do not call 
for an advance. 





1E. K. Hibshman: The Relation of Cattle Feeding to the Tobacco 
Industry. Address before the Connecticut Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 


tion, 1920. 





In Pennsylvania no advance is made on the 
small part of the crop which is contracted for 
while growing. One dealer in Ohio states that 
the last time advances were made to growers 
in that district before their tobacco was re- 
ceived was in 1906, while another dealer states 
that “in our 30 years’ buying experience we 
do not believe we have made over 50 advances, 
and can also add that in many cases advances 
made have been at our suggestion in order to 
protect purchases made.” In Wisconsin ad- 
vances are made on crops purchased while in 
the field or hanging in the shed. For years 
this amount did not average to exceed $5 per 
acre. In the last two or three years the amount 
has increased until it now averages $25 per 
acre, and additional advances are often asked 
by the grower at tax-payment time, February 
1, if the crop has not at that time been deliv- 
ered to the purchaser. It is also noted by 
dealers that the number of mortgages on to- 
bacco crops is increasing. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITALY’S WAR 
FINANCES.? 


While Italy did not enter the war until May, 
1915, a study of Italian war finances should 
begin with the summer of 1914, as the 10 
months of neutrality must be regarded as a 
period of preparation for an eventual partici- 
pation in the war, so far as public finances are 
concerned. A comparison of the annual budgets 
for the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, 
and the same date in 1915, shows that the com- 
bined expenditures for the army and the navy, 
which amounted to about 32 per cent of the 
total effective expenditures * in 1913-14, formed 
over 58 per cent in 1914-15. While the total 
expenditures had increased about 100 per cent, 
those for the two military departments in- 
creased nearly 250 per cent. Accordingly, 
Italy had to resort to the policy of extraordi- 
nary financing long before she became an 
actual belligerent. Thus, as early as August 
and September, 1914, the first decrees were 
issued providing for an expansion of the bank- 
note circulation and allowing advances of the 
banks of issue to the Treasury to be increased 
beyond the normal limits. In January, 1915, 


2 Prepared under the supervision of Alexander Gourvitch Division of 
Analysis and Research. The principal sources on which this article is 
based are the annual financial statements of the Minister of the Treasury, 
the annual reports of the Banca d’Italia, Riccardo Bachi’s Italia Econom- 
ica for the years 1914 to 1919, and Cenni Statistici sul Movimento Eco- 
nomico de Lana yey annuallyby the BancaCommerciale Italiana. 

* The figures and the classification of effective receipts and expendi- 
tures for the years 1914-15 to 1918-19 used in this article are those of the 
Ministry of the Treas as corrected by Prof. Cesare Bachi in the 
annual issues of Riccardo Bachi’s Italia Economica. For 1919-20 the 
—— figures and the classification of Minister of the Treasury 

eda, in his annual statement to the Chamber of Deputies, on December 
19, 1920, have been corrected, as far as this was practicable, in accordance 
with Bachi’s method. 
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a national loan (essentially a mobilization loan) 
was floated, which opened the series of war 
loans. 

During the six years extending from July 1, 
1914, to June 30, 1920, ee total effective 
expenditures, as shown by Table 1, amounted 
to about 114,000,000,000 lire, while the effec- 
tive receipts for the same period aggregated 
about 43,000,000,000 lire, thus leaving a deficit 
of 71,000,000,000 lire. 


TABLE 1.—ErrectIvVE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES IN 
THE Fiscat YEARS 1914-15 To 1919-20. 


{In millions of lire.] 














, | ae ae | Expendi- : 
Year. | Receipts. tures. Deficit. 
Roisin ae he a oe 2, 560 5,428 2, 868 
2 Rees 3, 707 10, 557 | 6, 850 
DME 5 on dawkisdeaeteeacteseevees 5, 346 17, 146 11, 800 
og, er eercn enemas | 7, 533 25, 329 17, 796 
POEs «vc neehb0s su beenyensesaecen 9, 676 32, 454 22,778 
ER anc wintensssneverenucgedes | 14, 234 23,121 | 8, 833 
| ee ery te 70,979 


43,056 | 114,035 | 
| | 


The statement of effective expenditures, how- 
ever, does not include the disbursements on 
account of the amortization and refunding of 
the public debt nor certain other expenditures. 
A great number of disbursements which were 
made in the form of advances by the Treasury 
or by the banks of issue for the account of the 
Treasury to various organizations and admin- 
istrations do not figure in the budget state- 
ments atall. The most important expenditures 
of this sort have been in connection with the 
food supply and with other economic activities 
controlled, regulated, or subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment. While the aggregate amount of such 
disbursements can not be ascertained, they 
account to a large extent for the growth of 
Italy’s floating debt and note circulation. It 
is possible to gain an idea of their importance, 
however, from the fact that the net loss incurred 
by the Treasury in 1919-20 in connection with 
the food supply administration alone (which 
was not included in the budget of that year) 
has been estimated by the Minister of, the 
Treasury at over 6,000,000,000 lire. 

A nearer approach to a correct estimate of the 
total expenditures can be obtained from Table 
2 and graph A, in which an attempt has been 
made to show for each fiscal year the amount of 
the revenues derived by the Treasury from the 
several sources. The total for the six years 
appears to be about 119,000,000,000 lire, of 
which about 43,000,000,000 lire, or 36 per cent, 
have been effective receipts, the rest, about 


76,000,000,000 lire, having been entirely ob- 
tained through loans. 
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TABLE 2.—ANNUAL REVENUES FROM THE SEVERAL 
Sources IN THE Fiscat YEARS 1914-15 To 1919-20. 


























| | | 

1914~15}1915-16  1916-17|1917-18 1918-19}1919-20! 
Effective receipts........ 2,560 | 3,707 | 5,346 ' 7,533 9,676 | 14,234 
Domestic funded loans 2... 970 | 3,199 | 2,586 | 3,587 |....... 8,759 
Foreign credits §......... lesies op 2,276 | 3,260 | 5,936 | 7,735 1,060 

Three and five year Treas- 
ury bonds ‘............ 505 | 1,807 1,100 | 3,168 1,758 
Short-term Treasury bills.’ 21 556 | 3,438 |§3,500 | 8,043 |........ 
State currency notes. .... 267 | 369 | 325) 653 | 409 16 
Bank-note advances. .....| 1,613 545 | 1,137 | 3,187 | 1,544 2,307 
NB a 6i8 ekR wees 5,631 |11, 157 i", 899 )525,500 30,5 5 | 28,134 








1 Provisional figures. 

2 Amounts actually received in cash. 
3 Par value. 

4 Nominal value at par. 





6 Approximate figures. 
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As a result the nominal capital value of 
Italy’s public debt increased from 15,719,000,- 
000 lire on June 30, 1914, to 96,121,000,000 lire 
on June 30, 1920, or over 80,000,000,000 lire.‘ 


TABLE 3—IrTAty’s Pusiic Desr ON JUNE 30, 1914, AND 
oN JUNE 30, 1920. 


{In millions of lire.] 


























June 30, | June 30, 
1914. 1920. 
I Ns wind sled os Midas snncunvienucceadedbeaen 13, 733 48, 881 
Floating debt: ; 
Short-term Treasury bills. ...................- 380 9,216 
3 and 5 year Treasury bonds and long-term 
I Nx cic oncedadaakaxads doa taed 1,107 4,374 
Current account ofthe Cassa Depositi.........).......... 513 
PUREE a. dc obinviccpenconccdcaudcabeseataneaeunees 20, 266 
1,487 34, 369 
Note circulation: 
NE IEE dnt tavers ses cecsaceroesceneanes 499 2,538 
EE CO IIIS go scsinktiindukecxcescueeinee 10, 333 
499 12, 871 
TOUR GUNA GAR. «oii cicinwccctdccucine ens 15,719 | 96, 121 





1 Par value. 


This increase is accounted for to the extent 
of over 20,000,000,000 lire by the foreign debt, 
which is entirely a product of the war. In the 

4As the prewar debt was reduced — that period from 15,719,- 
000,000 lire to 14,346,000,000 lire, this means that the war loan operations 


have amounted to 81,783,000,000 lire in nominal capital value, the foreign 
debt being counted at par. 








increase of the domestic debt, funded loans 
account for about 35,000,000,000 lire, floating 
debt obligations for nearly 13,000,000,000 lire, 
and note circulation for over 12,000,000,000 
lire. Table 4 and graph B show the movement 
of the public debt for each of the six fiscal years 
under consideration, taking into account all 
refunds and conversions. 


TABLE 4.—ITALY’s Pusiic Dest at THE END or Eacu 
FiscAL YEAR FROM 1913-14 To 1919-20. 


{In millions oflire.] 








| Domestic debt. 





| 
[7] Foreign | Total 
ae Float- | Note | debts! debt. 
Funded.) “; circula- | Total. 
mg tion. | 
| 
June 30: | | 
ee 13, 733 1,487 we. | 15,719 
| 14, 691 1, 637 ye FE. re 18, 707 
1916 18,231 | 2,346| 3,293 | 26,146 | 2,276 | 26,146 
4,755 | 39,036 | 5,536 | 39,036 
8,595 | 58,236 | 11,471 | 58,236 
10,548 | 79,367 | 19,206 | 79/367 
12/871 | 96,121 | 20,266 | 96,121 





1 At par value of the lira. 

It should be noted that the figures for 
foreign loans as given in Tables 2, 3, and 4 are 
toned on the par value of the lira. The actual 
value in paper lire of the amounts received by 
the Treasury through foreign credits, at the 
rate of exchange prevailing at the time they 
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were obtained, was over 28,000,000,000 lire. 
Much greater, of course, is the difference 
between the par value of the capital of the 
foreign debt and its amount at the present rate 
of exchange. 

It should also be observed that the so- 
called “‘effective receipts’ are not identical 
with ordinary revenues. Before the war the 
“effective receipts’ consisted almost entirely 
of revenues from taxation and monopolies. 
This is not the case at the present time, how- 
ever, as revenues of a miscellaneous nature 
have come to be of considerable importance. 
The so-called “‘minor’’ or miscellaneous reve- 
nues which formed on the average, in the four 
prewar budgets, some 8 per cent of the total 
effective receipts, amounted to over 38 per 
cent of the effective receipts in 1918-19. To 
a great extent these miscellaneous receipts 
consist of refunds and temporary entries 
effected by the Treasury for the various de- 
partments. These have increased very con- 
siderably during the war. They also include 
a number of revenues of an extraordinar 
nature. Among the important items of this 
character are the profits accruing to the 
Treasury from the ake at the current rate, of 
foreign exchange obtained from foreign loans 
which were placed at par. Another source of 
revenue has been the interest on deposits 
abroad based on the same loans. Since the 
armistice the revenues from the sale of war 
material, which amounted to about 1,500,000,- 
000 lire in 1919-20, have also been included 
among the minor recipts. 














TABLE 5.—Errective Recerrts, 1910-11 ro 1919-20. 
{In millions of lire.] 
soak ng mode 
rom tax- ota 
Year. ation and ee effective 
monop PIS. | receipts 
lies. 
1910-11 to 1913-14 (annual averages)..... 2, 243 196 2,439 
0 RG SEGRE TIERS 2,209 351 2, 560 
SEP pacers 0660scdaseuendesssoseenens 2, 747 960 3, 707 
| A REPRE RO RE 3,778 1, 568 5, 346 
Ds oc ¥ins Ccuabnaeeeenbanasedsncices | 4, 676 2, 857 | 7, 533 
i Ricckbni..tndesevcetaeeetanhien takes } 5, 938 3, 738 | 9,676 
1919-20 (provisional figures)............ | 7, 697 6, 537 | 14,234 


Italy’s sources of revenue for the six years 
under consideration may thus be classified in 
eight groups, the respective yield from which 
may be estimated approximately as follows in 

roportion to the total receipts, the foreign 
oans being counted at par: 

(1) Taxation and monopolies, 27,000,000,000 lire, or 23 
per cent. 

(2) Minorjreceipts, 16,000,000,000 lire, or 13 per cent. 

(3), Domestic funded loans, 19,000,000,000 lire, or 16 per 
cent. : 





(4) Foreign loans, 20,000,000,000 lire, or 17 per cent. 

(5) Three and 5 year Treasury bonds, 9,000,000,000 lire 
or 8 per cent. 

(6) Short term Treasury bills, 16,000,000,000 lire or 13 
per cent. 

(7) State currency notes, 2,000,000,000 lire or 2 per cent. 

(8) Bank note advances, 10,000,000,000 lire or 8 per cent. 


TAXES AND MONOPOLIES. 


Since the beginning of the war it has been 
Italy’s declared policy to meet at least the 
growing charges of the public debt by in- 
creased taxation. In fact, the revenues from 
taxation and monopolies, after a decline in 
1914-15 due chiefly to the falling off of cus- 
toms receipts, have been steadily increasing, 
and this increase has been much greater than 
the — in the public debt charges. While 
the latter mad during the six years under 
consideration by about 3,000,000,000 lire 
(from about 500,000,000 lire to about 3,500,- 
000,000 lire), the yield from taxes and mono- 

olies amounted in 1919-20 to 7,700,000,000 
ire, against 2,300,000,000 lire in 1913-14, thus 
increasing about 5,400,000,000 lire. 


TABLE 6.—REVENUES FROM TAXATION AND MONOPOLIES 
IN EACH Fiscat YEAR FROM 1913-14 To 1919-20. 


{In millions of lire.] 





























— é 
| Com- 

Taxes | Taxes | Indus- rm 

‘ - mer- |Public} 
re 4 a, a cial | serv- Other2| Total. 

tion. | ness.! | polies. alee. | 108. | 

ER Se! | a 
| : 

1913-14..... 541 625 338 BBO |c.ce0e | 211 46 | 2,311 
1914-15..... 592 465 341 | 576 |....... | 218 | 17 | 2,209 
1915-16..... 721 641 399 | 704 |....... | 257 25 | 2,747 
1916-17..... 1,058 922 538 | 2 307 102 | 3,778 
1917-18... 1,532 | 970] 692 | 1,136 |222222: 326| 20] 4,676 
1918-19..... 2,066 | 1,033 937 2 , See 356 17| 5,938 
1919-20 8... .| 2,330 | 1,208 | 1,361 | 1,995 447 340 16 | 7,697 





1 Inheritance tax, stamp and registry duties, luxury taxes, etc. 
2 Public domain, state railways, and miscellaneous. 
* Provisional figures. 


This increase has been attained through the 
enactment of new taxation measures, which have 
differed widely in importance and effectiveness. 
As may be seen from Table 6, the largest 
increase has been effected in direct taxes, 
which yielded 2,330,000,000 lire in 1919-20, 
as compared with 541,000,000 lire in 1913-14. 
To the extent of 980,000,000 lire this increase 
was due to the excess-profits tax, from which 
over 2,300,000,000 lire have been obtained 
since its enactment in 1916. Nearly 65,000,000 
lire were obtained in 1919-20 from the [tax 
on capital increments due to the war, and 
about the same amount from the supertax on 
incomes of over 10,000 lire, both taxes being 
enforced for the first time that year. An aggre- 


gate of over 1,000,000,000 lire was obtained 
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during the four years 1916-17 to 1919-20 from 
the so-called ‘‘ war centimes contribution,” an 
emergency tax which was established as a levy 
on all payments received from the Government 
and as an addition to all direct taxes, the rate 
having been several times revised and having 
varied between 1 and 3 per cent.> The rates 
of the various registry and stamp taxes have 
been repeatedly advanced and new ones estab- 
lished, inheritance taxes have been increased, 
and a number of luxury taxes have been cre- 
ated. These various changes resulted in an 
increase in the yield from the so-called “ taxes 
on business” of 1,023,000,000 lire between 
1913-14 and 1919-20. The increase in the 
revenue from industrial monopolies has been 
almost entirely due to gradual advances in the 
sale prices of tobacco. The receipts from this 
source amounted to 1,569,000,000 lire in 1919- 
20, as compared with 350,000,000 lire in 1913- 
14. The Government monopolies of the sale of 
coffee, coffee substitutes, and electric lamps, 
which was established in 1919, produced a reve- 
nue of 447,000,000 lire in 1919-20 and 
410,000,000 lire in the first 10 months of 1920- 
21.6 Otherwise taxes on consumption have 
been increased relatively less than other classes 
of taxes, the yield amounting to 1,209,000,000 
lire in 1919-20, as compared with 538,000,000 
lire in 1913-14. The chief increases have been 
those in import duties and in taxes on sugar 
and liquors. 

A number of new fiscal measures have been 
enacted in the fiscal year 1920-21. The levy 
on capital was enforced for the first time, and 
the law for confiscating excess war profits 
became effective in April, 1921. Inheritance 
taxes and taxes on automobiles have been 
revised upward, and prices of tobacco have 

ain been advanced. In addition, the law of 
February 27, 1921, enacted with a view to 
meeting the deficit on account of the grain 
administration, provides for the payment of the 
annual installments of the capital levy one year 
in advance (the 1922 installment being paid 
in 1921), raises the tax on wine from 10 
lire to 30 lire per hectoliter, and doubles the 
rate of the supertax on incomes of over 10,000 
lire. 

The revenues from taxes and monopolies in 
the fiscal year 1920-21 have been provisionally 
estimated by the Minister of the Treasury at 
11,200,000,000 lire, which is an increase of 
about 3,500,000,000 lire over the preceding 

ear. In this increase, direct taxes account 
or about 1,700,000,000 lire and industrial 
monopolies for over 1,000,000,000 lire. 





5 At present this tax is levied only as an addition to direct taxes, at 4 
rate of 1 or 2 per cent. : 
6 This monopoly has recently been abolished. 





NATIONAL LOANS. 


Long-term loans were resorted to as a means 
of financing the war before floating-debt oper- 
ations were undertaken on a large scale, the 
first national loan having been placed as early 
as January, 1915. Since that time six national 
loans have been floated, yielding in the aggre- 
gate over 19,000,000,000 lire in cash. As may 
ye seen from Table 7, the first three loans were 
of the redeemable type, maturing in not less 
than 10 and not more than 25 years, and not 
convertible before 10 years. Since 1917 per- 
petual loans assured against conversion for a 
number of years have been used. Beginning 
with the third loan, floated in 1916, considera- 
ble facilities for conversion have been offered 
to holders of preceding loans and of Treasury 
bonds, and the floating of national loans since 
that time consisted to a great extent of 
funding operations. A floating debt aggre- 
gating about 12,000,000,000 lire has thus been 
consolidated, including about 1,000,000,000 
lire of prewar obligations of the Treasury in 
the form of 5-year 4 per cent bonds, which were 
funded at or shortly before maturity by con- 
version into the consolidated loans. In addi- 
tion to this nearly 2,000,000,000 lire of the first 
two war loans were converted into the third 
and subsequent loans, while the nominal capi- 
tal of the outstanding 5 per cent redeemable 
bonds of the third loan has been reduced from 
4,066,000,000 lire to 1,249,000,000 lire through 
conversions into the new 5 per cent. consoli- 
dated loan. 


TABLE 7.,—ITALY’s Six War LOANS. 


Amount 

















sub- | Actual 
scribed | yield 
Nomi- — | 4 
, Interest} nal nal | cash. 
Date of issue. Maturity. rate. | price of capital) | 
issue. Encounieiia 
In millions of 
Per 
cent. 
1. January, 1915.; 10 to 25 years, 4h 97 1,000 970 
nonconvertible 
before 10 years. 
2. July, 1915... .|..... Ma Seckec dba 44 | 95 1,147} 1,071 
3. January, 1916.)..... ee 5 97. 50 4, 066 2, 127 
4. January, 1917.) Perpetual, non- 5 90 | 7,102 2, 586 
convertible be- 
fore 1931. | 
5. January, 1918.|..... (SEL TEE 5 86.50} 6,258} 3,587 
6. January, 1920.|..... Ra idindenie 5 87.50 | 20, 591 8, 759 





On March 31, 1921, the last date for which 
information is available, the six national loans 
represented an aggregate nominal capital of 
over 36,000,000,000 lire. The aggregate annual 
debt charge on that date amounted to about 
1,800,000,000 lire. 
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Srx NATIONAL LOANS. 


Millions 
of lire. 


First and second loans (4.50 per cent redeemable) - . 250 


Third loan (5 per cent redeemable) f 
Fourth, fifth and sixth loans (5 per cent consoli- 
Ec ielke chad nddian ce Kheee basse anntauaneews 34, 522 


FLOATING DEBT. 


On June 30, 1914, Italy’s floating debt 
consisted of 380,000,000 lire of so-called Buoni 
Ordinari, or Treasury bills, running for 12 
months or less, and of about 1,100,000,000 
lire of 5-year 4 per cent Treasury bonds, the 
latter having been issued chiefly to meet the 
requirements of the State railways and those 
arising from the Libyan War. As is apparent 
from Table 2, a total of about 24,000,000,000 
lire, or about 20 per cent of the total receipts, 
was obtained in the following six years through 
the issue of these types of paper, namely, 
15,500,000,000 from short-term bills and 
8,500,000,000 from three and five year bonds. 

It was not until the fiscal year 1916-17 that 
floating debt operations began to play an 
important part in the financing of the war. 
Twenty-one million lire of short-term bills 
were placed in 1914-15 and 556,000,000 lire 
in 1915-16, including the “special bills for 
army supply payments,’’ which were created 
by a decree of October, 1915, and were similar 
to the ordinary Treasury bills with regard 
to interest and ops In the same two 
years, 5-year 4 per cent bonds were placed to 
an aggregate amount of 246,000,000 lire. _ 

On May 5, 1916, a decree was issued which 
was designed to make the floating debt issues 

opular and to facilitate their placement. 
With regard to short-term bills, in addition 
to the old type of registered bills of large 
denominations, provisions were made for the 
issuance of bills of small denominations, which 
were to be sold to the public at the banks of 
issue, at the more important private banks, 
at savings banks, post offices, bureaus of 
revenue collection, etc. These were dated 
from 3 to 12 months and were declared exempt 
from taxation. Interest on them was paya- 
ble in advance; they were made eligible as 
collateral at banks of issue and convertible 
at par (with interest discounted) into national 
loans. The interest rate was advanced at 
that time from 2}, 24, and 34 per cent to 3, 
44, and 44 per cent, according to maturity. 
This increase was followed by further advances, 
so that in October, 1920, the nominal rates 
ranged from 5 per cent to 6 per cent and the 
actual rates (taking into account the advance 
payment‘of interest) from 5.06 per cent to 





6.38 per cent. A premium of 10 centimes per 
100 lire is granted to holders of bonds maturing 
in from 9 to 12 months if they renew them at 
maturity for a new period of at least 9 months, 
and a premium of 75 centimes per 100 lire 
to those who convert their short-term bills 
into 5-year Treasury bonds. 

The legal limit of the issue of short-term bills, 
which was set at 400,000,000 lire for the year 
1913-14, has been gradually advanced by a 
series of decrees. The increase in the circula- 
tion of bills has been continuous since 1916, 
except at times when subscriptions were made 
to national loans, when the circulation was 
epereny checked.7 

The same decree of May 5, 1916, which was 
mentioned above, created two series of Treas- 
ury bonds of a new type, namely, 3 and 5 year 
bonds bearing 5 per cent, which were likewise to 
be issued to bearer in small denominations.’ 
These bonds had the same advantage as the 
short-term bills as regards immunity from 
taxation and convertibility into national 
loans. Interest was made payable 6 months in 
advance, and in addition a premium of 1.50 per 
cent was granted to purchasers of the new 5- 
year bonds, and one of 0.75 per cent to those of 
3-year bonds. The premiums have been grad- 
ually raised since that time, and in October, 
1920, amounted to 2.25 per cent on 3-year 
bonds and to 4.50 per cent on 5-year bonds. 
Additional premiums are granted for the con- 
version of maturing bonds into new issues. 


TABLE 8.—CIRCULATION OF SHORT-TERM TREASURY BILLS 
AND OF 3 AND 5 YEAR 5 Per Cent Treasury Bonps, 
on JUNE 30 or Eacu YEAR FROM 1914 To 1920. 


{In millions of lire.] 





Short- 
term 














From Table 8, which shows the circulation of 
short-term bills and 3 and 5 year Treasury 
bonds ® at the end of each fiscalfyear from 1914 
to 1920, after deducting all conversions and 
withdrawals, it may be seen that the greatest 


’ As a rule, the interest rate on short-term bills was reduced during 
the ods when national loans were floated. 
8 In October, 1920, they ranged from 200 to 50,000 lire. 


extin- 


® The 5-year 4 per cent Treasury bonds had been ~ nee 
ut toa 


guished by the end of October, 1920, partly through refunding, 
much larger extent through conversion into national loans. 
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expansion of the circulation occurred in 1918— 
19. On June 30, 1919, there were outstanding 
15,046,000,000 lire of short-term bills and 
5,721,000,000 lire of 3 and 5 year 5 per cent 
bonds. The maximum point was attained 
somewhat later, the circulation on October 31, 
1919, consisting of 15,961,000,000 lire of short- 
term bills and 6,745,000,000 lire of 3 and 5 year 
bonds. A considerable contraction of the 
floating debt took place early in 1920, as a 
result of conversions into the sixth national 
loan, 5,614,000,000 lire of short-term bills and 
3,141,000,000 lire of 3 and 5 year bonds having 
been delivered in payment for subscriptions. 
Furthermore the success of the loan permitted 
the withdrawal from circulation of over 200,- 
000,000 lire additional short-term bills. Qn 
June 30, 1920, the total floating debt amounted 
to about 14,000,000,000 lire, showing a net 
increase of about 12,600,000,000 lire over the 
prewar debt. 

After the conclusion of the sixth national loan 
the floating debt was expanded again. The 
sale of Treasury bonds was greatly facilitated 
by the fact that they are the only securities 
explicitly exempted from compulsory regis- 
tration. Anew type of Treasury bonds, namely, 
7-year bonds bearing 5 per cent interest, have 
been offered for sale since February, 1921. 
Until August 15, the price of issue was 91.50, 
plus the accrued interest from February 15 to 
the date of sale; after August 15 the rate was 
to be advanced. Lottery drawings will take 

lace twice a year, and a total of 2,545,000 
ire will be paid annually in premiums rangin 
from 1,000 lire to 1,000,000 lire. By the en 
of June, 1921, the combined amount of out- 
standing short-term bills and 3, 5, and 7 year 
bonds was about 25,500,000,000 lire. 


NOTE CIRCULATION. 


As is shown by Table 9 and graph C, the 
aggregate total circulation of the three banks 
of issue (Banca d’Italia, Banco di Napoli, and 
Banco di Sicilia) increased from 2,199,000,000 
lire on June 30, 1914, to 17,817,000,000 lire 
on June 30, 1920, or 15,618,000,000 lire. To 
the extent of 10,333,000,000 lire the increase 
was due to advances made by the banks of 
issue to the Treasury. 


TABLE 9.—CIRCULATION OF BANK NOTES AND OF STATE 
CurRENCY Notes FROM JUNE 30, 1914, TO Marc# 31, 
1921. 

{In millions of lire.] 


{ 
Bank notes. | 


| State | Total 

| Currency | note cir- 

Total. | notes. | culation. 
' 


| 
Commer- | Advances 
tothe | 
Treasury .| 


cial circu- 
lation. 


June 30, 1914 
Sept. 30, 1914 
Dee. 31, 1914 
Mar. 31, 1915 
June 30, 1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
Dec. 31, 1915....... 
Mar. 31, 1916 
June 30, 1916... 
Sept. 30, 1916. 
Dee. 31, 1916-.. 
Mar. 31, 1917.. 
June 30, 1917 
Sept. 30, 1917 


Ore wm Go Co Co DO 
33 
a 
oa 


“wee erre 


. 


SESSSSERSIAE 


— 
_ ° SPA ANAM >. 


SS. 
oO 
Bae 


June 30, 1918....... 
Sept. 30, 1918 

Dec. 31, 1918....... 
Mar. 31, 1919 

June 30, 1919 

Sept. 30, 1919 

Dec. 31, 1919. ...... 
Mar. 31, 

June 30, 1920 

Sept. 30, 1920 

Dec. 31, 1920....... 
Mar. 31, 1921 


~ 


. 


— ee 
PD sm sem 
2ESe 
ee 

Om & 


10,630 
10, 454 
10,333 
10, 682 
10, 743 
9,531 


—- 
18,470 
20,355 
21,459 
22,277 
21,311 


7,484 | 
8,231 
8,988 
9, 234 | 
The advances to the Treasury have been of 
three distinct kinds—(1) so-called “statutory ”’ 
advances, (2) extraordinary advances, and (3) 
advances to the Treasury for loans to third 
parties. 

(1) Under the statutes governing the Italian 
banks of issue, they are required to make ad- 
vances to the Treasury, at an annual interest 
rate of 1.50 per cent, the circulation on account 
of such advances being covered by a metallic 
reserve to the extent of one-third. Before the 
war the maximum legal limit of these “statu- 
tory” advances was fixed at an aggregate 
amount of 155,000,000 lire for the three banks, 
but no advantage had been taken by the 
Treasury of this source of revenue, and con- 
sequently there were no bank notes in circu- 
lation on account of advances to the Treasury 
on June 30, 1914. By a decree of September 
19, 1914, the legal limit was raised to 310,000,- 
000 lire, and later was advanced to 485,000,000 
lire; the actual circulation on that account has 
peers maintained at the latter figure since May, 

0. 
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(2) In addition to advancing the limit of 
statutory advances, the banks of issue have 
been authorized to make extraordinary ad- 
vances to the Treasury, which are guaranteed 
by special Treasury bonds issued to the several 
banks and bearing an annual interest of 0.25 
per cent. The bank notes issued on that 
account are exempted from all reserve require- 
ments. The decree of June 27, 1915, which 
contained the first provisions to that effect, 
fixed the limit of extraordinary advances at an 
ageregate of 200,000,000 lire for the three 
banks, but the limit has been gradually raised, 
and the circulation on this account now 
amounts to 4,850,000,000 lire. In addition, 
two special advances above this limit were 
authorized in 1919. One advance of a maxi- 
mum amount of 1,000,000,000 lire was de- 
signed to enable the Treasury to extinguish 
at maturity some of the Treasury bills which 
had been discounted directly by the banks of 
issue. This was done with a view to the grad- 
ual withdrawal from circulation of a corre- 
sponding amount of notes which had been ad- 
vanced on the bills by the banks, and had been 
charged to the account of commercial circula- 
tion. Another advance, which on December 
31, 1920, amounted to over 800,000,000 lire, 
was intended for the special purpose of with- 
drawing Austro-Hungarian currency in Venetia 
and in the annexed territories. 

(3) Finally, since August, 1914, a series of 
decrees have been issued authorizing the banks 
of issue to make advances to various adminis- 
trations and institutions through the Treasury 
and under its guaranty, and to issue notes for 
that purpose, the issues being free from all 
reserve requirements. Originally, these pro- 
visions were designed to meet certain limited 
and temporary needs, such as to enable the 
savings institutions of the country to with- 
stand the rush of depositors during the critical 
period that followed the outbreak of the Euro- 

ean war. For this purpose advances to the 
reasury were authorizec for loans on col- 
lateral to various savings funds, and another 
series of advances for loans, likewise secured 
by collateral, to the so-called Cassa Depositi e 
Prestiti (Institute of Deposits and Loans), 
which administers the postal-savings funds, to 
en ble it to meet the demand of depositors, 
and also to grant loans to provincial and 
communal administrations for the carrying 
out of public works. The advances made 
by the banks for the ordinary savings funds, 
the maximum amount of which had been 
fixed at 300,000,000 lire, were gradually 
refunded, and the notes issued on that ac- 
count had been almost entirely withdrawn 
from circulation by the end of 1920. On the 
contrary, the amount of notes issued for ad- 





vances to the Cassa Depositi has been main- 
tained at 700,000,000 lire since May, 1915, 
although as early as the summer of 1915 the 
situation of the postal savings had improved to 
such an extent that relief measures were no 
longer necessary. Of the 700,000,000 lire 
advanced by the banks, only a part (not much 
more than 300,000,000 lire) has been actually 
remitted to the Cassa Depositi; the rest, serv- 
ing to maintain the current account of that 
institution with the Treasury, is held by the 
latter. Gradually, as the war progressed, 
bank-note advances to the Treasury for loans 
to third parties were used more and more ex- 
tensively and for an increasing variety of ob- 
jects, advances having been authorized for 
such widely different activities as‘railway con- 
struction by concessionaires, cooperative cred- 
its, rural credits, Government subsidies to the 
silk trade, restoration of live stock to the in- 
vaded regions, loans to victims of the war 
having claims for reparation from the enemy, 
purchase of war materials, and most important 
of all, the requisition and importation of grain. 

On December 31, 1920, the note circulation 
on account of advances of this class, exclusive 
of the 700,000,000 lire advanced for the Cassa 
Depositi, amounted to 2,900,000,000 lire. As 
these advances have been made for specific 
operations, they are regarded as of a temporary 
nature. As a matter of fact the total of these 
advances outstanding has fluctuated and some 
of them have been refunded. Thus, the 
384,000,000 lire advanced to the Central 
Office for the Silk Market, which was estab- 
lished at the end of 1918 when the market 
was wy’ a collapse, had been completely 
refunded the end of 1919. At the end 
of 1920 the advances to railway conces- 
sionnaires had been repaid, those to ordi- 
nary savings funds had been reduced to 
3,000,000 e and those for the purchase 
of war materials to 4,000,000 lire. Ad- 
vances to the food administration for the pur- 
chase of grain, which constitutes by far the 
most important item (about 2,300,000,000 lire 
as compared with a total of 2,900,000,000 lire 
on December 31, 1920), have naturally been 
alternately expanded and contracted as the 
acquisition and the sale of grain have pro- 
ceeded. They may now be expected to be 
permanently reduced or completely extin- 
guished as a result of the recent provisions for 
the financing of the grain supply, and the 
changed condition of the grain market. On 
the other hand, the advances to the Federal 
Institute of Credit for the Reconstruction of 
the Venetian Provinces for the granting of 
loans to victims of the war have increased 
from 155,000,000 lire on December 31, 1919, to 
320,000,000 lire on December 31, 1920, and 
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their refund or further expansion is entirely 
dependent upon the settlement of the repara- 
tions question. 

The aggregate circulation for the account of 
the Treasury, as may be seen from Table 9 
and graph C, increased continuously until the 
end of 1919, particularly large increases hav- 
ing taken place in 1917, following the dis- 
aster of Caporetto, and in 1919 when new re- 
quirements arose in connection with the food 
supply, the reparation of war damages, and 
the exchange of Austro-Hungarian currency. 
In 1920 it remained practically stationary, the 
growth of the total circulation hele due almost 
exclusively to the expansion of commercial cir- 
culation. In the first months of this year the 
circulation for the account of the ‘Treasury 
began to decrease, with the result that there has 
been a contraction of the total bank circulation, 
in spite of the continued expansion of the com- 
mercial circulation. On June 20, 1921, ad- 
vances to the Treasury amounted to about 
9,000,000,000 lire, which was a decrease of nearly 
2,000,000,000 lire since December 31, 1920. 

In addition to notes advanced by the banks, 
the Treasury’s own issues increased during 
the period under consideration from 499,000,000 
lire to 2,538,000,000 lire. The latter figure 
included 2,269,000,000 lire of ordinary state 
currency notes, the legal limit of which had 
been gradually advanced from 500,000,000 lire 
to 2,300,000,000 lire. The gold reserve against 
state note circulation, which on June 30, 1914, 
amounted to 132,000,000 lire, composed ex- 
clusively of gold coins, amounted on Dee. 
31, 1919, to 163,000,000 lire, and was almost 
entirely made up of certificates of deposit of 
foreign banks of issue and of foreign Treasur 
bonds payable in gold. On the other hand, 


there were outstanding about 269,000,000 lire 
of the so-called ‘‘ Buoni di Cassa,” special notes 
issued since September, 1917, for the purpose 
of withdrawing silver coins from circulation. 
They were covered by a silver reserve to the 
extent of about 180,000,000 lire. 





FOREIGN CREDITS. 

On June 30, 1921, Italy’s foreign debt 
amounted to 20,8°8,000,000 lire, when calcu- 
lated at par value of the lira, with an annual 
interest charge of 1,168,000,000 lire. This 
debt, which is entirely the result of war-time 
credit operations, and is constantly increasing 
owing to the deferment of interest payments, 
consists, on the one hand, of credits of the 
United States Treasury (about 8,400,000,000 
lire), and, on the other hand, of the so-called 
‘special bonds placed abroad” since the sum- 
mer of 1915. The latter, which represent 
credits in foreign currency for the financing of 
imports, have been almost entirely obtained 
from the British Treasury; the only important 
exceptions seem to be the $25,000,000 loan 
obtained in 1915 in New York from Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., which was refunded in 1920, and 
the public loan floated in the United States in 
1920, which produced about $10,000,000. 

The annual movement of the foreign debt 
for each fiscal year from 1914-15 to 1919-20 is 
shown by the following table: 


TABLE 10.—ITALY’s ForEIGN LOANS IN Eacu FISCAL 
YEAR, FROM 1914-15 To 1919-20. 


{In millions of lire.] 


Increase in foreign debt at par value | 


























of the lira. | 
:; me | Estimated 
Fiscal year. Ti receipts in 
United - 
States Gov-| Other Total. | paper lire. 
| ernment loans. ais 
| credits. 
NI se acawennnts 0 0 0 0 
| CEL Come 2, 276 2, 276 2, 679 
(ere: 518 2, 742 3, 260 4, 276 
7" | eee aes 2, 849 3, 086 5, 935 9, 293 
|. RR ae 4, 690 3, 045 7, 735 10, 283 
po 2 341 719 1, 060 1, 536 
| ee 8, 398 11, 868 20, 266 28, 067 
| 


1 At rate of exchange prevailing at the time when the several loans 
were obtained. 
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With the gradual elimination of war-time 
Government control of foreign trade since the 
armistice, there has been built up very generally 
in the industrial countries of the world a more 
rigid system of import and export tariffs than 
existed before the war. There are still dis- 
tinctions between countries in the extent to 
which they have applied tariff measures, but 
in all cases the recent tendency has been to 
increase rather than to reduce rates. Increases 
in Government expenditures since the war have 
frequently been the cause of advances. Re- 
striction of imports in order to pay foreign debts 
is a determining factor with Germany and some 
of the other countries whose financial strength 
has been seriously impaired, while in the case 
of the stronger countries so-called antidumping 
provisions have been common. In still other 
cases there has been a general revision of the 
entire tariff system, with a view to the pro- 
tection of young industries or industries which 
were expanded during the war. In practically 
all cases key industries and those that are con- 
sidered essential from a defense point of view 
are given protection. 

Antidumping bills are characterized by pro- 
visions for import duties on goods which are 
being brought into a country at prices less than 
the cost of production in the place of origin; 
and in some cases by provisions for the elimi- 
nation of the price advantage of exporting 
countries with depreciated exchanges. To 
quote from the title of the safeguarding of 
industries act, which has just become a law in 
England: “An act to impose duties of customs 
on certain goods, with a view to the safeguard- 
ing of certain special industries and the safe- 

uarding of employment in industries in the 
United Kingdom against the effects of the 
depreciation of foreign currencies, and the 
disposal of imported goods at prices below the 
cost of production.” Or, to quote from the 
United States emergency tariff law enacted 
last May, “if the purchase price or the export- 
er’s sales price is less than the foreign market 
value (or, in the absence of such value, than the 
cost of production) there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, in addition to the duties 
imposed thereon by law, a special dumping 
duty in an amount equal to such difference 
A similar clause is contained in the Canadian 
tariff law. But probably the most extreme 
“antidumping” tariffs are those of France 
and Belgium. In the case of the latter the 
limits of the so-called ‘‘coefficients of increase’”’ 
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have recently been raised to6; in other words, 
duties may be assessed up to six times the 
value of those provided by the old tariff law. 
Although such large increases have apparently 
not been frequently applied, a ‘coefficient of 
increase”’ of 4 is not uncommon in the Belgian 
law. In the new Italian and French laws the 
basic rates have been increased and in addi- 
tion coefficients of increase are being applied. 
In the Italian law a coefficient of increase of 
1 (i. e., an increase of 100 per cent over basic 
rates) is customary, while in France the coeffi- 
cients vary from 1.1 to 10, the most usual 
coefficients being 3, 4, and 5. 

A more or less thorough revision of existing 
tariff laws has been made by a number of 
countries within the last year or so; among 
others Canada, British India, Australia, Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Japan, 
while several other countries such as the 
United States, Denmark, and Holland, have 
the subject under consideration. In the case 
of Canada and Australia there already existed 
comparatively high tariffs before the recent 
revisions were made. The new amendments 

rovide in general for higher rates. British 
ndia has had a long and varied tariff career. 
However, until 1916 her import duties on an 
average had not exceeded 5 per cent ad va- 
lorem. With a view to increasing revenue 
during the war the usual rates were increased 
at that time to 74 per cent, while the recent 
revisions increase them further to 11 per 
cent, with the rates on some articles as high as 
15 and 20 per cent. The new Italian law may 
be classed also among those providing definite 
proteeien to domestic industries. Rates have 

een generally increased, the advances being 
qos in the case of manufactured goods. 

he new Spanish tariff, enacted in November, 
1920, may also be classified as definitely protec- 
tive, and although some of the original increases 
in rates have been reduced since the law was 
enacted, rates are now from 50 to 100 per cent 
higher than under the old system of customs 
for purely revenue purposes.’ :The Japanese 
law, enacted in July, 1920, and described in the 
BuLetin for December of that year, is frankly 
srsunyage Even in Holland, which has always 
een a free-trade country, the new tariff bill 
now under consideration provides for an in- 
crease in existing duties from 5 to 7 per cent 


In certain South American countries, 





ad valorem. 
high 
duties are being levied on luxury imports. The 
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motive in such cases is primarily that of in- 
creasing revenues. In the case of Germany 
the importation of luxury goods is prohibited 
in order that an export balance may be built up. 


ENGLAND. ' 


The British safeguarding of industries bill, 
which was passed by the House of Commons in 
August and will become effective on October 1, 
will 1 serve two main functions. In the first 
amt by the terms of this act certain specific 

ey industries are given a very material degree 
of protection, and, in the second place, all 
British industries are given the opportunity to 
claim protection against foreign competition in 
the domestic market under certain conditions. 
The specific commodities upon which a 334 
er cent import duty is to be levied are as 
ollows: 
GOODS CHARGEABLE WITH DUTY. 


Optical glass and optical elements, whether finished or 
not, microscopes, field and opera glasses, theodolites, 
sextants, spectroscopes, and other optical instruments. 

Beakers, flasks, burettes, measuring cylinders, ther- 
mometers, tubing, and other scientific glassware and lamp- 
blown ware, evaporating dishes, crucibles, combustion 
boats, and other laboratory porcelain. 

Galvanometers, pyrometers, electroscopes, barometers, 
analytical and other precision balances, and other scientific 
instruments, gauges and measuring instruments of preci- 
sion of the types used in engineering machine shops and 
viewing rooms, whether for use in such shops or rooms or 
not. 

Wireless valves and similar rectifiers, and vacuum tubes. 

Ignition magnetos and permanent magnets. 

Arc-lamp carbons. 

Hosiery latch needles. 

Metallic tungsten, ferrotungsten and manufactured 
products of metallic tungsten, and compounds (not includ- 
Ing ores or minerals) of thorium, cerium, and the other rare 
earth metals. : A 

All synthetic organic chemicals (other than synthetic 
organic dyestuffs, colors, and coloring matters imported 
for use as such, and organic intermediate products im- 
ported for their manufacture), analytical reagents, all 
other fine chemicals (except sulphate of quinine of vege- 
table origin), and chemicals manufactured by fermenta- 
tion processes. 


These are mainly commodities which are 
essential in time of war, the manufacture of 
which it is desired to encourage and perfect 
within the United Kingdom. The terms of 
the act provide protection for these industries 
for five years. 

The administration of the antidumping por- 
tion of the law is under the direction of the 
Board of Trade, but the power to issue anti- 
dumping orders remains with Parliament, and 
any industry desiring protection must prove 
not only that the price of the foreign article 
competing with its own product is less than 





trade, and financial statistics may be found on pp. | 





1 British price, 
1226, 1230, 1257. 


= 


the cost of production in the country of origin, 
but also that the commodity is being produced 
efficiently and economically at home and that 
the levy of an antidumping duty will not in 
any way interfere with employment in other 
British industries. Depreciation of currency 
will not be considered a cause for antidumping 
orders unless the currency under consideration 
is as much as one-third below parity. Goods 
dutiable under the conditions of this part of 
the act will be charged with a 334 per cent Jevy. 

It appears that the act has hen hedged 
about with conditions which may tend to 
neutralize the effect of the antidumping regu- 
lations where cost of production is made the 
criterion. It will be a matter of considerable 
interest, however, to follow the working of the 
act, as it is generally thought that few coun- 
tries are producing at present on a scale to 
make possible export of goods at less than the 
cost of producing them. Of more importance 
is the provision of protection in case the foreign 
currency is depreciated to such a point. that the 
foreign price is below that at which the com- 
modity can be manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. Since the currencies of all of the 
European belligerents are depreciated more 
than 33} per cent, and in many cases goods can 
be delivered in England at lower prices than 
those set by British manufacturers, it seems 
likely that the new act will give considerable 
rotection in these cases, and that the ratio of 
{uropean imports into England will be reduced. 
To quote the act: 


PREVENTION OF DUMPING. 


2. (1) If, on complaint being made to the board to that 
effect, it appears to the board that goods of any class or 
description (other than articles of food or drink) manu- 
factured in a country outside the United Kingdom are 
being sold or offered tor sale in the United Kingdom— 

(a) At prices below the cost of production thereof as 
hereinafter defined: or 

(b) At prices which, by reason of depreciation in, the 
value in relation to sterling in the currency of the country 
in which the goods are manufactured, not being a country 
within His Majesty’s dominions, are below the prices at 
which similar goods can be profitably manufactured in 
the United Kingdom; 
and that by reason thereof employment in ahy industry in 
the United Kingdom is being or is likely to be seriously 
affected, the board may refer the matter for inquiry to a 
committee constituted for the purposes of this part of this 
act: Provided, That the board shall not so refer any matter 
involving a question of depreciation of currency unless 
they are satisfied that the value of the currency of the 
country in question in relation to sterling is less by 334 
per cent or upward, than the par value of exchange. 

(2) The board, on referring any such matter to a commit- 
tee, shall direct that the committee shall report also on 
the effect which the imposition of a duty under this part 
of this act on goods of any particular class or description 
would exert on employment in any other industry, being 
an industry using goods of that class or description as 
material. * * * 
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3. (1) Subject to the provisions of this part of this act, 
there shall be charged, levied, and paid on goods of any 
class or description in respect of which an order has been 
made under this part of this act, if manufactured in any 
of the countries specified in the order, on the importation 
thereof into the United Kingdom, in addition to any other 
duties of customs chargeable thereon, duties of customs 
equal to one-third of the value of the goods. 

Before the war England obtained approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of her imports from the 
Continent. In 1920 this prceoee dropped 
to 23, but in the first half of 1921 rose to 35 per 
cent. 

The depreciation of the sor per power 
of the Continent affects England quite as seri- 
ously, however, from the selling as the buying 

oint of view. In both 1913 and 1920 the six 
eading continental countries, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Russia, and Germany, took 
approximately 25 per cent of England’s ex- 
ports, while the other European countries (in- 
cluding Sweden) took 9 per cent in 1913 and 14 
per cent in 1920. During 1921 there has been a 
very material decrease in British exports to all 
of these countries. The falling off in exports to 
France is particularly striking. These were val- 
ued at £77,000,000 for the first six months of 
1920 and at only £21,000,000 during the same 

eriod of 1921. Exports to Belgium, Nether- 
ands, and Italy fell off similarly, although not 
somuch. Exports to Germany amounted to a 
value of £11,000,000 in the first six months of 
1920 and to £7,000,000 in the same period of 
1921. 

During August there was an increase in 
British imports and exports large enough to 
indicate a very material increase in trade. No 
figures are available at this time, however, to 
show in what geographical directions the ex- 

ansion has occurred. The commodities which 
have been exported on a larger scale than 
during recent months comprise coal, cotton 
manufactures, and vehicles (including loco- 
motives, ships, and air craft). 

Very optimistic reports were made a year 
ago regarding Great Britain’s international 
trade balance. Due to the depression of trade 
and the reduction in freight earnings, it 3 Sap 
that for the year 1921 the balance will be ad- 
verse instead of favorable, as it was in 1920. 
Shipping earnings were estimated at £340,000,- 
000 for the year 1920 by the Board of Trade. 
Estimates of £60,000,000 to £70,000,000 for 
1921 have recently been made by a shipping 
expert, which, combined with 1920 estimates 
of income from investments of £120,000,000 
and from banking and other services of 
£40,000,000, gives a total of £225,000,000 on 
the credit side as compared with an estimated 
£280,000,000 on the debit side for imports. 





1 Estimate of Manchester Guardian. 





This gives an unfavorable balance of £55,000,- 
000 for the year as compared with an estimated 
favorable balance of £165,000,000 in 1920. 

The railways bill, which has been before 
Parliament for some months, was passed on 
August 19, four days after the railroads were 
returned to private management. The most 
important provisions in the act are those (1) 
for the amalgamation and grouping of the dif- 
ferent railways, (2) for the creation of a rates 
tribunal, rt (3) for the reconstitution of the 
wages boards. As the bill was finally passed 
the railways of Great Britain are to be divided 
into four groups—the southern and western, 
which are comparatively small, and the north- 
western and northeastern, which are large. 
These amalgamations will take effect January, 
1923. The act also provides that the Ministry 
of Transport may order the railroads to con- 
form to measures of general standardization of 
ways, plant, and equipment, and to make 
common use of rolling stock, workshops, plant 
facilities, etc. The new railway rates sciknmnel 
is an executive department similar to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the United 
States. This body has the power not merely 
to set the maximum limits but the actual rates 
to be charged on the railroads. During the 
first three years of operation rates will be re- 
viewed annually. Until the time of amalga- 
mation, councils will function for each railroad 
to adjust labor disputes. Employees and man- 
agement will be represented on these councils. 
In addition, the central and national wages 
boards have been reconstituted, and leading 
trade unions given separate representation. 

In its issue of August 27, 1921, the London 
Statist makes a summary of the financial con- 
dition of British railroads at the time of their 
return to private management. The following 
brief table shows total net receipts from 1913 
to August 15, 1921. Until the latter date 
deficiencies were met by the Government. 
With the payment of the £60,000,000 against 
claims for biewsa maintenance and stores, 
however, the financial responsibility of the 
Government will be at an end. 


Tora, Ner Recerets or Ramways or GREAT Britain. 


(kee £45, 633,078 | 1918.......... £44, 068, 105 


ON oi tt sect 16,281,648 | 1919.......... 8, 950, 908 
OTRO 45,171,403 | 1920.......... 5, 974, 765 
RE 49,420,063 | 1921.......... 20, 920, 964 
CESS 53, 885, 849 | 


General business conditions during late Au- 
gust and early September appear not to have 
een materially better than in recent months, 
but there are a few factors which can be meas- 
ured statistically which point toward improve- 
ment. The volume of production of iron and 
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steel has increased slightly, prices are more 
stable than a few months ago, and foreign 
trade is larger. Coal production, on the other 
hand, is on the decrease because of surplus 
stocks and lack of demand, and the cotton 
industry is still depressed in spite of the spec- 
tacular advance in the price of the raw mate- 
rial. Wool prices are slightly higher than a 
month ago, but there is very little demand for 
the finished goods, and as a result uncertainty 
about prices of tops and yarns. 


SHIP 
AND TONNAGE 


Votume or British Commopiry Propuction, 
TonNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
MoveED ON BritisH RAILWAYs. 








ReGtioreg: 
Production (long tons, 000 | | 
omitted). Ship ton- | British 
_| nage under | a 
construc- | bg 
Steel in- | tion (gross gp oof 
i | ? 
Coal. | Pigiron. ~ ana tons). | omitted), 
ee | | — —E ont 
Monthly average: 
eee 23, 957 855 | 639 |? eee 
WOR: 4. ocreeis 19, 128 667 755 | 23,608, 131 |.......... 
ee ea 3 22, 926 750 | 3 ees ree 1, 506 
RM vc 0cccecs- 16,970 752 Cae lb encnetexacs | 1,347 
September....... 8, 885 741 885 | 3,731,000 | 1, 489 
October ......... 314,044 GBF tnacccdcvcwen I cetoncate 
November....... 5, 920 404 | pS eee 1, 469 
December....... 20, 230 675 | 747 | 3,709,000 | 1,323 
1921 
January......... 21, 805 642 | yf ee | 1, 440 
February........ 17, 369 464 | re 4 1, 276 
March........... 16, 437 386 | 359 | 43,799, 000 | 1,273 
po err 51,950 60 | | eee | 597 
MRF occ vccacccccclecs Seunian’ 14 | | ee 498 
ce ee 6179 1| 2 | 7 3, 530, 000 | 443 
SUE: éganckiacens 315,214 10 Seb sivekanaatd Svanésnbnd 
pC eer 16, 594 94 GEE Te dcvccsctuce apna. 

















1 Revised figures. ’ 
2 Average of 4 quarterly estimates. 


35 weeks. 
4 Work suspended on all but 2,952,000 tons. 


5 First week in April. 
6 Production from Apr. 4 to July 4. 
7 Work suspended on all but 2,351,000 tons. 


The trend of prices during August was down- 
ward, according to the index of the Board of 
Trade and the Statist. Nevertheless, a con- 
siderable number of prices advanced, especiall 
in the food groups. Live stock and meats ad- 
vanced, as did butter, cheese, sugar, tea, and 
coffee. Cereals, on the other hand, tended to 
be reduced in price, as was wheat flour. 
Cleveland pig iron was advanced, but leading 
semifinished steel products declined or re- 
mained unchanged. Cotton and woolen yarns 
as well as boots and shoes were lower than in 


July. 1. 

The index of the cost of living decreased 
from 122 during July to 120 during August, 
with the level in July,.1914, considered as 100. 
Improvement continued in employment con- 
ditions, the percentage of trade union members 
out of wor 


August, as compared with 16.7 at the end of 


averaging 16.5 at the end of} 





July. The percentage of unemployed among 
those people who are insured under the unem- 
ployment insurance act decreased from 14.8 at 
the end of July to 13.15 at the end of August. 
There were 1,573,000 people registered at em- 
Le? eg offices on August 26, as compared 
with 1,780,000 on July 29. 


FRANCE.' 


In June, 1919, when the abolition of war-time 
import prohibitions made tariff revision a press- 
ing matter, the French Government began to 
apply ‘‘coefficients of increase” to its tariff 
rates. Customs duties have been levied in 
France almost entirely by means of specific 
rather than ad valorem rates ever since 1881, 
and the change in the price level which took 
place there during the war made these rates 
comparatively ineffective either for protection 
or revenue. The action taken by the Govern- 
ment in 1919 is best explained by an excerpt 
from the introduction to the decree of July 8, 
1919, which first imposed “coefficients of in- 
crease.’ 


The decree of June 14, 1919, published in the Journal 
Officiel for the 18th of that mein 4 laid down for a certain 
number of goods ad valorem surtaxes intended to restore 
to the customs duties a protective incidence equal to that 
which they possessed before the war, this incidence hav- 
ing been reduced to such an extent that for most goods the 
duties had become a mere statistical tax, and did not have 
any protective effect. The decree was merély a provi- 
sional readjustment aiming at reestablishing the tariff 
equilibrium which has been disturbed by the considerable 
increase in — This readjustment was carried out by 
adding to the duties prescribed in the tarif* ad valorem 
surtaxes which, on the basis of the official valuations of 
goods, would bring the duties to the level of the prewar 
percentage. 

The Government has been considering the possibility 
of obtaining the desired results by a more convenient 
method without in any way abandoning the principles 
which had led them to impose such surtaxes. Although 
ad valorem duties may not be open to criticism in princi- 
ple, they are nevertheless difficult to apply in practice and 

ave well-known disadvantages. * * * For this pur- 
pose coefficients have been established for the classes of 
goods specified in the customs tariff (other than those 
which it appears desirable to except from this reform) 
representing the relation between the value of the goods 
in 1913 and 1918, according to the official valuations laid 
down for those years by the Permanent Commission on 
Customs Values. 

The Government, however, has systematically adopted 
the figure 3 as the maximum “coefficient of increase,”’ b 
ing desirous of avoiding as far as possible all abnormal 
causes of increase in price, and having decided to indicate 
very clearly its intention not to appear to sanction the 
present prices of goods, which are too often the result of 
P'On this basis the duty to be paid f 

n this basis the duty to be paid for any particular class 
of goods will be the product of the mpecific Say laid down 
in the tariff multiplied by the coefficient attributed to the 
article concerned. In view further of the necessity of not 
exceeding the limits of a just equalization, the Govese- 








1 French price, trade, and financial statistics 
1237, 1290, my . . ies may be found on pp. 


A 
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ment will continue to follow the markets closely and will 
not fail if necessary to reduce the rates of the coefficients 
of increase. For this purpose an interministerial com- 
mission will be set up, charged with the duty of preparing 
a periodical revision of the schedule of coefficients in order 
that such schedule may correspond as exactly as possible 
to the relation between present and prewar values. 

The law of May 6, 1916, which authorized 
the Government to raise customs duties by 
ministerial decree, was continued in force 
until January 1, 1922, by a law of December 
31, 1920. Barly in 1921, because of the 
spread of industrial depression and unem- 
re in France, there was a popular 
demand for further tariff protection, par- 
ticularly against countries with depreciated 
exchanges. The tariff commissions of both 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies there- 
fore began a revision of the basic rates of the 
maximum tariff and of the “coefficients of in- 
crease”’ of the 1919 decree soon after the first 
of the year. A decree of March 28, 1921, in- 
creased from two to three times the duty on 

oods coming from countries with which France 
lias no special tariff agreement, and these in- 
clude most of the countries with greatly de- 
preciated exchanges. Some of the products of 
the United States are subject to the French 
maximum tariff and they are specifically ex- 
cepted from the increase in rates. The new 
coefficients were announced and became effec- 
tive at intervals until June 29, 1921, when a 
presidential decree established the complete 
revision of the coefficients, which are applied to 
both the minimum and the new maximum rates. 
This revision is intended to reestablish the 
protective measures of the tariff of 1892 
which were in force (with some changes) at the 
time of the outbreak of the war, but it appears 
also to afford additional protection to certain 
industries. Most of the commodities to which 
coefficients of increase are applied are manu- 
factured articles, but some foods and raw ma- 
terials are also included. The tariff rates on 
wool are to be multiplied by 3, on wheat and 
other bread grains by 2, on sugar by 2.5, on 
ig iron by 2, on copper bars by 2.4, and on 
erromanganese, ferrosilicon, and silico-spiegel 
by 6.3. f ; 

In general, coefficients of increase vary from 
1.1 to 10, those most usual being 3, 4, and 5. 
In a few cases the new coefficient is less than 
the one which was previously in force, but, on 
the other hand, many rates to which coefficients 
were not applied previously are now increased 
from two to six times. For most textiles 
the coefficient of increase is 5, although. it 
ranges as high as 10 in the case of velvets and 
plushes of linen for manufacturing; for metal 
manufactures the coefficients vary from 1.4 
to 8.8 and for some chemicals the tariff is 





increased as much as six times. The decree of 
June 29 provides that in the course of the first 
quarter of 1922 these coefficients shall again be 
revised. 

It is difficult to gauge the exact effect of the 
tariff upon French imports. It was pointed 
out in the August issue of the BULLETIN that 
the volume of French imports for the first 
six months of 1921 was distinctly less than in 
the first six months of 1913. The recentl 
published figures on the July import trade 
show little improvement. French imports for 
July, 1921, weigh 2,164,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 3,808,000 metric tons in July, 
1913. How much of this decline is due to lack 
of demand in France itself and how much to 
the new tariff it is difficult to estimate. 

It seems quite likely that the unfavorable rate 
of the exchanges with the United States and Eng- 
land, two countries from which France one 2 
— large quantities of goods, may have 

een quite as important as the tariff in reducing 
French expenditures from abroad. In Septem- 
ber French exchange on New York fell as low 
as 6.88 cents to the franc, and by September 
30 it had progressed to 7.13 cents to the franc. 

Meanwhile, prices in general seem to be 
rising in France. In August the wholesale 
price index of the French General Statistical 
Office rose to 331, an increase of nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent over the month previous. This 
rise was the result of increases in the prices of 
animal foods and of textiles. The price of 
spot cotton at Havre rose from 211 francs for 
50 kilograms on July 30 to 261 francs on 
August 27. Silk prices also increased slightly 
during the month, but Lyons reports no real 
activity in the market. The price of some 
grades of rubber rose in August. The Mar- 
seilles quotation for Para rubber increased 
from 4 francs 75 per kilo on July 30 to 5 francs 
30 on August 27. On the other hand the 
price of sugar declined sharply in August, as 
did nonferrous metal prices. Pig-iron prices 
fell again because of lack of demand, but 
prices of iron plates and rails remained sta- 
tionary. During September the general up- 
ward movement seems to have been continued, 
as the wholesale price index of the French 
General Statistical Office rose from 331: to 
342 during the month. 

Industrial conditions in the Lille district 
were complicated during August and early Sep- 
tember by the strike of the textile operatives. 
In the iron and steel districts a great deal of 
involuntary unemployment continued. In 
general, however, there was less unemploy- 
ment in France in August than in the mont 

revious, because of the seasonal demand for 
abor in that month of the year. 
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The situation of the Bank of France has not 
changed very greatly during the last month. 
On August 25 the gold reserve of the bank held 
in France amounted to 3,573,765,000 francs, 
while on September 22 it had risen to 3,574,- 
545,000 francs. During the same period the 
amount of the notes of the bank in circulation 
changed from 36,783,000,000 francs to 36,920,- 
973,000 francs. The debt of the State to the 
bank remained unchanged during September, 
while the loans and advances of the bank to 
private investors fell from 4,683,468,000 francs 
to 4,559,497,000 francs in the same period. 

Developments in public finance were also 
unimportant during August and early Sep- 
tember. Late in August the Finance Minister 
communicated to the public his proposals for 
the ‘‘recoverable budget” for 1922. These 





proposals contemplate an expenditure of 
7,158,620,742 francs in 1922, as compared with 
15,913,000,000 francs in 1921. Of this amount 
3,656,887,660 francs will be spent for pensions 
and 1,146,508,977 francs for the devastated 
regions. The Finance Minister proposes that 
the expenses included in the recoverable 
budget, which are not met by payments from 
Germany this year, shall be financed either by 
the Credit National or by the cities or indus- 
tries of the devastated regions. 

The following table gives some indication of 
the general trend of business conditions in 
France during the last few months. The de- 
cline in stocks of coal at the mine since April 
is due in part to increased demand for French 
coal resulting from decreased shipments from 
Germany. 


Frencu Business INDEXES. 




















Coal | Raw cot- Raw | 
Py ee ee =f ——— silk - wens a 
| | ported | stoc ported | Total | Total 4 
Pp | Stocks ‘= for con-| at for con- | imports. | exports. | Number 
} eaied a 2 | sump Havre.! | sump- | } of unem- 
* | mines.! tion P| tion. | tion. | ' ployed 
| - | | receiving 
a er ae aes | | | State or 
Thou- | munici- 
Thou- Thou- | 1 
| Metric | Sands of . | | pal aid. 
; | Metric Metric | sands of | sands of | 
| Thousands of metric tons. | ‘tons. | —- tons. | metric | metric 
| | grams. | tons. tons. | 
| 
wee -|——|-- a 
EN Oba ed BIR ds can wk bya dockins dakaddtes | cf) ere 1,558 | 27,428 274 629 3, 685 S } are 
Pl cS ieagih phoney acicn tc ingumhoas 2) 025 279} 2,022 | 19, 576 | 225 30 | 4,245 1,039 | 2 39,522 
| | | 
1921. | 
PNTEC tvsscavetcabsapepuvecsuesesaewatssnasen’ 2,352 879 1,738 | 26,393 200 161 | 3,702 1,117 71,774 
I 6 Sis ncick sc shbevidh oéceknnediieicvintaal aa 5 Set 1,177 | 14,199 195 97| 2,579 1,414 89, 289 
earg oho desewacddudednbe une ¥ssadasvanaaeanl Be hicsrasenes 1,256 | 10,323 185 73| 2,827 1, 069 88, 382 
pO ey ae HON Ee Pesaro ee 2, 257 1, 566 1,066 | 12,696 167 251 | 2, 652 1,154 75, 569 
ier c ind :nensnn'sdadales> eenunsountlt alia 2 108 1, 363 731 | 7,709 169 161 | 2,250 1,168 | * 60, 362 
SE aWa sn dckerae Ksensehe kus cepasscddasebamieear 1, 762 1,190 608 | 14,014 136 174 | 2,047 1, 405 355,439 
Ne li iivncindink ebb de uchiod picbaakiealiions 2, 280 ROME. ccccesaxt a aati | Sees 2,164| 1,194 | 937,226 
PI ies dc cctacdenecsscsdcicntesccndetaudvessivabscwedaaletadedenteslacadasnudhingadaecqes BOP Poencacentelscdsnnwsce |eeeeeeeees 3 30,645 
' ' 





1 End of month. 


ITALY.’ 


The new Italian customs tariff was enacted 
by a royal decree of June 9, 1921, and although 
it is still subject to revision by Parliament, 
was made effective on July 1. The Govern- 
ment was prompted to resort to this emergency 
method pt gon ation by the enactment of new 
tariff measures in other countries and the can- 
cellation of commercial treaties by Spain, 
Switzerland, and Rumania. It was deemed 
necessary to secure a basis for the negotiation 
of new treaties without delay, and also to pro- 
vide for Italian industries such protection 

ainst foreign imports as could no longer be 
adequately offered by the old tariff. The 
tariff which was in existence prior to July of 
this year was, except for a few minor changes, 
the one enacted in 1887, when Italy’s indus- 

\ Italian price, trade, and financial statistics will be found on pp. 
1227, 1231, 1258. 
68862—21——4 





2 End of December, 1920. 








3 Provisional, 


trial development was in a rudimentary stage. 
Tariff controversy during the past few years in 
Italy has centered about the question of 
whether the old form of a “general” tariff sub- 
ject to modifications by treaty should be con- 
tinued or whether a tariff with a double series 
of maximum and minimum duties should be 
instituted. The Royal Commission, appointed 
in 1913 for the study of the tariff, recom- 
mended the latter system in accordance with 
the unanimous demand of the industrial 
groups of the country. Similar recommenda- 
tions were made by several parliamentary and 
Government committees which have taken up 
the problem since 1917. Agricultural interests, 
on the contrary, and in particular those of 
southern Teahy, Vaire insistently demanded the 
continuation of the old system of a general 
tariff and commercial treaties. This system 
was considered to be best calculated to pro- 
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mote the export of agricultural products. 
The Royal Commission of 1913, with a view to 
the encouragement of agricultural exports, had 
recommended ‘a limited preferential treat- 
ment to be granted wherever necessary in 
order to preserve foreign markets for Italian 
agriculture.” In the end it was decided to 
continue the old form of tariff out of considera- 
tion for agricultural interests. Accordingly, 
the new tariff is a general tariff and will serve 
as a basis for negotiating commercial treaties. 

Except in this regard, the new tariff is funda- 
mentally based on the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission and embodies the results of 
the studies which it carried on for several years. 
The classification adopted in the tariff is, on 
the whole, merely a reproduction of the one 
recommended in the report of the commission, 
and when compared with the classification of 
the old tariff of 1887 reflects the changes which 
have taken place in Italy’s situation in the 
course of the last 30 years. While the old 
tariff contained 472 main headings, the new 
one contains 953 and, if the subdivisions are 
taken into account, includes about 3,000 en- 
tries. New detailed specifications have been 
introduced for almost all classes of goods; in 
particular for metals and textiles. Ferroalloys, 
raw iron, and steel bars and wires and tubes 
are now Classified in over 70 subdivisions, while 
in the old tariff they were grouped in three. 
A very elaborate classification has also been 
adopted for machinery, machine tools, scien- 
tific instruments, and automobiles. Hemp, 
linen, and cotton yarns and cotton tissues have 
been classified in a great number of subdivi- 
sions, according to gerd Chemical prod- 
ucts are now grouped under 362 headings, as 
compared with 206 headings in the old tariff. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion have also been followed for the most part 
as regards increased protection of the products 
of young industries and in particular of those 
industries whose development was due to war 
conditions—i. e., the iron and steel and chem- 


ical industries. The much-debated question 
as to the advisability of the further develop- 
ment of Italy’s cast-iron industry, an out- 


growth of the war, was decided in favor of 
protection, and high import duties have ac- 
cordingly been established. Import duties on 
automobiles have been advanced, while export 
duties on a number of domestic ores have been 
increased. Imports of raw hemp, flax, jute, 
wool, and silk remain free from duty, while raw 
cotton is subject to a duty of 3 gold lire per 100 
kilograms. Export duties on raw silk have 
been removed and import duties on silk tissues 
revised upward. An import duty of 1} gold 








lire per kilogram has been established on arti- 
ficial silk, the production of which has devel- 
oped in Italy during the last 15 years. With 
regard to the other textiles, the new tariff is 
characterized by increased protection for the 
finer grades of yarns and tissues and less pro- 
tection for the coarser grades. Increased duties 
have been imposed on most chemical products, 
including dyestuffs, but imports of fertilizers 
are either free or subject to low duties. Other 
increases have been made in the rates for 
tanned hides, leather, and shoes (imports of 
raw hides remaining free), and glass and pot- 
tery. As measures of protection for agricul- 
tural interests, import duties have been imposed 
on live stock a poultry and those on wine 
have been increased. The basic rates estab- 
lished by the new tariff are the minimum rates 
recommended in the schedule of the Royal 
Commission. 

Under the new law the Government is em- 
powered to increase these basic rates in accord- 
ance with changes in the comparative costs of 
production in Italy and abroad. The extent of 
such increases is indicated by an elaborate 
series of “coefficients.” The conditions which 
have determined the various coefficients are 
essentially of a temporary nature. The highest 
coefficient on the list, that for cast iron, which 
is 2.5, indicates an increase of 250 per cent 
over the basic rate which is 1.25 gold. lire per 
100 kilograms. This was determined by the 
high prices of imported coal and the resulting 
disadvantages of Italian producers of cast iron, 
as compared with German, Czecho-Slovak, and 
French. The coefficients for machines and 
machine tools (varying between 0.5 and 1.5) 
was dictated by the foreign exchange situation. 
In the sale of these commodities Italy competes 
with countries with a more depreciated cur- 
rency than hers, while she must obtain the raw 
materials from countries on which the exchange 
rate is high. The coefficient for silk tissues (1) 
is designed to protect the Italian product 
against German competition. 

The Government is authorized, according to 
the decree, to modify the coefficients as condi- 
tions require. Although, strictly speaking, the 
coefficients are determined by comparison of 
the costs of production in Italy and abroad, 
the ministerial report on the tariff seems to 
indicate that changes in the coefficients may 
be made for other reasons such as to give 
special protection to certain industries or to 

iscruminate against countries which increase 
tariffs on Italian goods. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that until commercial treaties have 
been arranged on the basis of the new tariff, the 
latter, with its basic rates and coefficients, 
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affords to the Government a weapon of eco- 
nomic defense analogous to a tariff with a 
double series of duties. 


GERMANY:.' 


In a country like Germany, where a greatly 
depreciated currency acts as an automatic 
barrier against an influx of imports, and the 
disparity between internal and external prices 
encourages exports, the chief problems in- 
volved in the regulation of foreign trade are 
the prevention of the export of essential com- 
modities and the restriction of imports to the 
foods and raw materials necessary for the 
country’s existence. There has been no 
thoroughgoing revision of the German tariff 
since the eginning of the war. The most im- 

ortant alteration in German customs duties 

as been the requirement, which became effec- 
tive in July, 1919, that all duties must be paid 
in gold or its equivalent. Duties paid in paper 
marks are increased by an “agio” (Aufgeld), 
which is announced monthly and which varies 
with mark exchange. This “agio” contrib- 
uted an additional 1,844,654,956 paper marks 
to the revenues of the German Government in 
1920. German imports are still carefully 
regulated, however, and the “import free’’ list 
is relatively short. The announced policy of 
the Government is to allow the importation of 
essential raw materials without license and to 
license the importation of most half-finished 
articles and finished articles not regarded as 
luxuries. 

A similar policy is applied to exports. Prac- 
tically no raw materials may be exported. 
Half-finished goods are licensed for export if 
they are not needed within the ogee and 
the export of most finished articles is allowed. 
The question of taxing goods exported from 
Germany arose early in 1920, when the Gov- 
ernment began to refuse licenses for goods 
which it considered underpriced, and by a 
proclamation of April 17 an export tax was 
established for a large number of commodities. 
The rate of the tax varied from 1 to 10 per 
cent ad valorem. The aim of the export 
duties was partly to prevent the withdrawal 
of necessary goods from the domestic market 
and partly to take for the Government part of 
the profits accruing to exporters from the 
higher prices prevailing abroad. An attempt 
has been made to adjust the taxes to fluctua- 
tions in prices and in mark exchange, but 
exporters have complained that the officials 
charged with these adjustments have been 
unnecessarily slow in discharging their duties. 
With the decrease in foreign demand, the Gov- 





1 German price, trade, and financial statistics will be found on pp. 
1228, 1231, 1259. 





ernment has yielded to the requests of export- 
ers and has decreased some export duties and 
removed others entirely. The most important 
additions to the “export free” list in 1921 
have been textiles and textile manufactures, 
excepting raw cotton and cotton cloth. 

The taxes on exports yielded 2,237,000,000 
paper marks of revenue in the fiscal year 1920 
and 282,710,000 paper marks from April 
through July, 1921. bes 

Because of the difficulties of “trading with 
Germany, both German imports and exports 
were comparatively small last year. The Ger- 
man Government has recently published fig- 
ures on the tonnage of the import and export 
trade in 1920 and on the value of the export 
trade. No official figures on the total value of 
imports in 1920 have been made available, 
however. The figures published show a great 
falling off of arate in all commodity lines as 
compared with 1913. The decrease of exports 
of textile and textile manufactures, of leather 
and leather manufactures, of foods, and of 
minerals and metal manufactures are most 
striking. The decline in the exports of miner- 
als, metals, and textiles is, of course, due 
partly to the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine to 

rance. Among the imports the greatest 
decreases occur in the case of machinery, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, foods, and minerals. The fol- 
lowing table gives the tonnage of the chief 
group of German imports and exports for 1913 
and 1920: 

GERMAN Foreian TRADE. 


{In thousands of metric tons.] 


! 
| 

















Imports. | Per Exports. | Per 
Lae 2, | a ee 
| of de- | | of de- 
1913 | 1920 | crease.| 1913 | 1920 | crease. 
a ee 26,615 | 6,563 | 75 | 6,663 | 1,410 79 
Minerals and mineral | 
iscteisidumraaiaiciie ,602 |11, 140 73 |51,856 |11, 848 77 
Chemicals and dyes..... | 2,060 266 87 | 4,903 | 2,632 46 
Textiles and textile | | 
manufactures.......... 299 87 71 426 78 82 
Leather and leather | 
manufactures.......... 21 17 19 54 10 82 
Paper and paper manu 
TONNER cnn ceenceccese 113 80 29 543 277 49 
Glass and glass manu- | 
PDs sevadetarceucs 17 14 18 246 118 52 
Metals and metal manv- | 
ar 1, 054 529 50 | 6,846 | 1,848 73 
Machinery......... cccee| 103 8 92 836 673 19 
All other commodities.... 964| 143| 85 | 1,384| 917 34 
Total.............. (72, 848 [18,847 | 74 |66,911 |19, 811 70 
{ | 














The fluctuations of mark exchange during 
September tended further to discourage im- 
ports into Germany and to encourage the place- 
ment of orders for export. The average price 
of the mark in New York during og ey we 


was 0.96 cent, and the lowest price (on Sep- 
The further deprecia- 


tember 28) 0.78 cent. 
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tion of German currency in foreign markets 
was due partly to buying of grain and cotton 
and partly to the reparations payment to the 
allies. 

The payment of 1,000,000,000 gold marks on 
reparations account was not accomplished 
without drawing heavily upon the resources 
of the Reichsbank. In the first place a large 
amount of the silver, which the bank has held 
in a special account since the demonitization 
of silver in Germany, was used to establish 
credit balances in New York, where it yielded 
about 50,000,000 gold marks, and in the second 
place it was necessary to draw upon the gold 
reserve of the bank to the extent of almost 
68,000,000 gold marks. The Reichsbank has 
held between 1,090,000,000 and 1,092,000,000 
gold marks since early in 1920, but the recént 

ayment so reduced the reserve that it stood 
at 1,023,708,000 gold marks on August 31. 

These inroads upon the resources of the 
Reichsbank were necessary in spite of the fact 
that the Government had been making every 
effort to increase its stock of gold for some time 
before the payments came due, by buying, 
through the Reichsbank and the post offices, 
gold coins and gold by weight at special prices, 
corresponding roughly to the value of the paper 
mark in world markets. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung publishes the following table, giving 
the prices which have prevailed since the Ist 











of June: 
GOVERNMENT PurcHAsE PRIcEs. 
[In paper marks.] 
For 1 For 1 
20-mark | kilogram 
gold fine 
| piece gold. 
rc aeage fe | 
1921 | o80 sn 
Ea reer Ter Tee TTT TTT Tr ere eT 4 
DUNG BRE aos cccccvcccnccsestscenccnccerccescccce 280 | 40, 000 
PURO BOTERY 8.0 ccccccesscccecssescocnvcosevscens 300; = 42, 500 
SE Rca Ga beseya se nascesencesennsesesasesgsecess 310 43, 500 
En iccichstcescinh oes chinneedesncdenenbedme 320° 44, 600 
SEE BP conkcidebsaceccnsenccassnnevessensyacsesen 340 47,600 





The prewar price of one kilogram of fine 
gold was 2,789 marks. According to this 
same paper these purchases of gold in the 
open market brought in about 15,000,000 
gold marks. 

The problem of further a on repara- 
tions account is very much complicated by the 
recent decline in the exchange value of the 
mark. On the other hand, the agreement 
recently concluded in regard to German co- 
operation in the rr eae ry 3 of the devastated 
regions in France should help in solving the 
problem of future payments to France, at least. 








No decision has yet been reached in regard 
to the method by which the revenue needed 
for Government expenses and payments on 
reparations account shall be raised. Durin 
August a whole series of new taxes whic 
would involve very considerable sacrifices 
on the part of German taxpayers were pro- 
posed for the consideration of the Reichstag, 
and some action upon further taxation prob- 
ably will be taken in the near future. 

Speculation in both securities and commod- 
ities has continued as a result of the recent 
fluctuations in exchange rates. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung index for 25 stocks went to 239 
on September 14, and its index number of 
wholesale prices rose to 1,777 on September 3. 
The most important price increases took place 
in the case of hops, potash, kainite, milk, lentils, 
peas, hay, tobacco, rolled plates, bar iron, steel 
scrap, twine, linen yarn, and raw cotton. 
There has been a definite increase in the price 
of iron products in Germany in the last month 
or two. Prices of most iron products at the 
beginning of September equal or exceed the 
rates fixed by the Eisenwirtschaftsbund last 
May just before price fixing was abandoned, 
although prices have gone much lower in the 
interim. 

According to the Prussian Chamber of Com- 
merce the increase of industrial activity in 
August again emphasized the fact that German 
industries are undersupplied with coal. The 
quantity of coal to be delivered to the allies by 
Germany is now being fixed by the Reparations 
Commission month by month. The totals 
vary from 1,600,000 tons to 2,200,000 tons. 
In July, however, only 1,390,000 tons were 
delivered because France did not require all 
the coal and lignite to which she is entitled. 
The following table gives coal, lignite, and coke 
production in Germany in the first seven 
months of 1920 and 1921: 


GERMAN Coat Propvuction.! 


[In thousands of metric tons.] 


























Coal. | Lignite. Coke. 

1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 | 1920 | 1921 
ee 10,329 | 12,009 | 8,643 | 10,071 | 1,925| 2,350 
February............ 10,225 | 12,009 | 8,464 | 10,039} 13916 | 2/277 
March............... 10,150 | 11,460 |: 7,920 | 9,876 | 13871 | 2/442 
BE vntcdenitaxess 10,011 | 28,985 | 8,900 |210,373 | 1,775 | 22/150 
th ephensshs 303.26 10, 167 |*7,797 | 8,705 |*9,368 | 27070 | 22,154 
Mp atvarssvoniias 11,008 | #8,688 | 9,572 |210,055 | 23075 | 22/0386 
A narnia raedie 11,509 | 10,731 | 9,235 | 10,065 | 27221] 2/218 








1 Not including the Saar or the Palatinate. 
2 Not including Upper Silesia. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 


Bank and other financial reports from the 
Netherlands indicate that there has been a 
material reduction in note circulation and 
credits in the past three months. The course 
of contraction has not been rapid, but a com- 
parison of the present volume of loans and notes 
of the Netherlands Bank with that of the first 
of the year clearly indicates the tendency to- 
ward contraction. It has not been the policy 
of the bank to raise the discount rate in order 
to accomplish this. It has viewed inflation not 
as a cause, but as an accompaniment of present 
economic conditions, and as the direct conse- 

uence of conditions growing out of the war. 
herefore, a more closely related means of 
restricting the increase in loans has been sought 
in the exercise of a rationing policy, by which 
fresh demands for credit were granted almost 
exclusively for the purpose of increasing home 
roduction. This attitude toward raising the 
ank rate has been also shaped quite largely 
by the desire to avoid the adverse influence 
which an increased rate would exert on the al- 
ready severe competition which Dutch trade and 
industry have to meet in other countries. The 
bank feels that results have justified its course, 
as credits necessary for the economic welfare of 
the country have been provided, and a decided 
reduction in the price level has taken place. 

The investment market has been well sup- 
plied with money for short-term loans, appar- 
ently through funds brought into the Nether- 
lands by foreigners on account of the political 
security of the country and the relative sta- 
bility of the exchange value of the florin. 
Much of this “foreign money”’ (largely German 
marks), however, has not sought investment 
but has been held in the form of cash, with the 
consequence that a considerable amount of 
Netherlands currency has in effect been hoarded, 
and that actual circulation in the country has 
been less than the volume of notes outstanding 
would indicate. 

Business of all kinds has suffered from high 
prices. Prices are high, even aside from the 
difficulties arising out of the depreciation of 
the German mark in terms of Dutch florins. 
Especially is this true of the transshipment 
trade, which represents approximately 22 per 
cent of the total imports and exports of the 
eranatgee There has been considerable agita- 
tion about transshipment costs. The labor 
costs in the handling of cargoes is such that if 
the port of Rotterdam were not so equipped 
as to make the labor element comparatively 
small, the port could not hold its trade in the 
handling of grain, coal, and bulk cargoes. 





Labor costs in practically all lines are an in- 
creasingly adverse element in Netherlands 
trade. The labor law enacted October, 1920, 
which prescribed the 45-hour week for indus- 
trial workers, without privilege of worki 
overtime except by express governmenta 
authority, has been subject to attack. A bill 
is now Iedeos Parliament which proposes to 
substitute by mutual agreement between em- 
ployers and employed a 48-hour week, with 
privilege of working overtime. Meanwhile, 
there is no prospect of a more intensive produc- 
tion, and the continued high costs of producing, 
together with the necessity for greater output, 
which serious foreign competition imposes on 
home industries, are causing considerable mis- 
givings to manufacturers and economists alike. 
An amelioration of the wage and price situa- 
tion will probably follow upon the decline in 
wholesale commodity prices which has set in 
and from adjustments which it is hoped will 
come out of the conferences in which employ- 
ers and employed are at present engaged over 
wage reductions. There has been some reac- 
tion, however, in the wholesale price decline. 
During May and June the wholesale index 
number was somewhat higher than that for 
April, but figures for July indicate a resumption 
of the downward course. A survey of prices in 
the retail trade for 1920-21 is of interest in 
connection with the wholesale price index. 


InpEx NuMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS AND OF RetAlL Prices or 29 ArTICLEs.! 








[1913=100.] 
Av e 
General Food | retaik 
Date. articles | articles | price of 
, (52). (32). | arti- 
cles. 
i rossiivicsciicedansbionnenigcns 209 | 287/10 
1920. } 

INA: 6 ccaeddddekeaeantiacgaeaanaad 287 253 226 
ET sc ci Gudaesntatessbootuvasuelyas 283 243 225 
RK ivcaadegedipakasetcaseddlkacdeue 286 242 229 
PG avacsuid dh uswheeds pexayadaveouens 292 248 233 
Midna bins dec Andedsudindak sons aber 293 250 239 
REED BERS rena 9 294 256 242 
Mbdkaiddccasdsauniesdsdveederxamaamen 296 263 241 
SE iidakadss tneacdenadccucnastuoase 238 253 238 
Nicks cacccceuctaseauswasesuus 285 249 235 
NRG dantten dbsidedakevdawaneesaant 282 246 237 
ent ccbckddetidnianandensgunan 260 241 231 
BRIE Bod ccdckcnescecccdcncaneesser 233 221 222 

essing seu dsiancccascnedbokean 282 247 232 
January “0 213 202 207 

SD 5 ixcvnandaseuantigacaacnens cane 

MID di divcacnidesssdcndduwsegenxted 196 | 196 188 
iin casdaccesseuevectuseeare chanel 187 | 189 180 
BC irk cacvekeceusadencanshannaencaet 175 181 177 
BNE ricci iatencssedeccsktonnvedeeonde 178 182 172 
Bach haneendnd kacerandianecankekaene 179 185 168 
PN vince dedy envedcauectaseunassuneets 174 177 168 














‘1! The wholesale price index has been revised to include 52 articles (32 


food articles) instead of 49 and 31 as previously shown. 
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Closely related to wages and prices is the 
status of unemployment. Figures taken from 
the official Maandschrift, showing the index of 
unemployment in the most important indus- 
tries for the year 1920, are compared with 
those of the first quarter of the present year. 
Tabulated data for the succeeding months are 
not available, but most recent reports are to 
the effect that, roughly speaking, about 20 per 
cent of the laborers are without work and that 
strikes continue. 


INDEX NuMBER OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN REPRESENTATIVE 
INDUSTRIES IN THE NETHERLANDS. 





Year, 
1920. 


January, 


Groups. 1921. 








B::ilding trade. ....... nee 
Diamond workers............ 5 
Ps ores 
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Textile workers. ............. 
CE UNE, bbb s0se scence } 1 
Commercial clerks............ | 
Transport workers... ......... 
Clothing factory hands.......) 
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THE TRADE BALANCE. 


Large decreases in both exports and im- 
ports still characterize the total foreign trade 
of the Netherlands, though in recent months 
there have been increased imports from Ger- 
many, particularly manufactures of iron, steel, 
dyes, chemicals, and machinery. On the other 
hand, Germany has not taken a correspond- 
ingly Jarge amount of Dutch exports. As a 
whole, imports tend more and more to come 
within the limit of strict necessities, and are 
marked by decrease in raw materials, especially 
steel, grain, and cotton. The unfavorable 
balance shows steady improvement since March, 
the figure for July being the smallest of the 
seven months with the exception of February, 
which was preceded and followed by the 
largest import balances of the current year. 
The total for January-July aggregates 
548,709,000 florins, exclusive of gold and silver, 
for which there is an export balance amounting 
to 40,519,000 florins. Comparison of totals 
over any considerable period show that the 
growth of the unfavorable balance is_be- 
coming characteristic of the Netherlands in- 
ternational situation. 





CONDITIONS IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


Conditions in the East Indian Colony are 
not regarded as favorable. In recent months 
almost all the import trade has been carried 
by the banks, and export trade has been 
nearly at a standstill on account of lack of 
orders from abroad. Prices of nearly all 
export items, especially coffee and rubber, 
have declined to prewar levels, involving 

reat loss. The depression is complicated b 
internal conditions, particularly the falling o 
in revenues. Taxes levied upon greatly in- 
flated values are not now forthcoming, and 
there is a large budget deficit necessitating a 
thorough revision of fiscal plans. Changes in 
the taxation scheme have been made by which 
all classes of levy are affected, and, in addi- 
tion, temporary taxes on products have been 
instituted pending the coming into operation 
of permanent measures. These taxes, which 
press heavily at this time when industry 
without any extra burden is already in a diffi- 
cult position, will doubtless influence the move- 
ment to curtail production which has ap- 

eared in some cases, notably that of rubber. 

he status of the sugar market is somewhat 
less unfavorable than was expected. Only 
about 2,500,000 piculs' of the 1921 crop remain 
to be marketed, and the prospects are that the 
entire crop will soon be sold. The net results, 
although they will be far below the total of 
1920, are estimated as making a fair return, 
and as averaging from 14 to 16 florins per picul. 

Plans have matured for the establishment of 
an emergency bank in the Indies for the aid 
of agricultural concerns, especially tea and 
rubber. The Government om declared its 
willingness to support the bank by guaran- 
teeing a fixed amount in cases of eventual 
losses, and projects are before Parliament to 
make the State guarantee fog this purpose 
5,000,000 florins. Though there has been little 
actual stringency, the depression in the Indies 
is —— to be of longer duration than that 
which occurred in 1918, and local banks are in 
a less favorable position to render support. 

A table is attached showing the relative 
position of the Javasche Bank over an extended 
period. Notwithstanding the distance of the 
Colonies from the area of the war, the Javasche 
Bank, as guardian of Dutch East Indian 
finance, has had to meet many of the problems 
which have confronted the European banks of 
issue in their relations to their governments. 





11 picul equals 136 pounds, 
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Principat Assets AND LIABILITIES OF THE JAVASCHE BANK ON THE Last or Marcu, 1915-1921, AND on Avaust 6, 


wi. 


{In thousands of florins.] 










































































Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, Mar. 29, Mar. 27, | Mar. 26, | Aug. 6, 
1915. 1916 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1920. 1921. 1921 
+ She ORR Ee a ee ee ee Be | ates 
ASSETS 
DG tata xcawannnd weeds ds ehawee lea kedaccluetedaeuaee 30, 890 46, 775 72,099 | 92,167 | 127,706 173,675 | 224,974 207, 930 
NOUN hid ad i xcka pe dacdacawagaVineds redids cab calavdaanen awnae | , 025 33, 667 23,669 | 19,409 10, 748 | 4,378 12, 008 19, 363 
Total metalic reserve............2....cecececececececees | 59,915 | 80,442} 95,768 | 111,576 | 128,454 | 178,053 | 236,982] 227,293 
Discounts, loans, and adva@nces................ cee cece ee eeeeee 72,104 54, 834 56,534 | 80,231 | 174,662 | 186,736 | 190,937 168, 586 
DS C8 cc cdukicewsvadenwetnbcs SORE ERaSEeNEaT ebaed 5,710 15, 697 37,208 | 34,161 22, 069 16, 055 24, 883 25, 081 
I MINUS 66 oes cc ciecccsdcccsndecbabeescebaned 8,347 8,716 8, 546 8, 224 8,077 | 8, 494 7, 416 7,515 
vin Siac cicecnescncaenscpdereesssdbepacdtanees 5, 878 29,170 8,445 | 21,544 12,980 43, 207 34, 596 37,318 
od is cau ces adedkdencsoaneudacunaeteeneanene 151, 954 188,859 | 206,501 | 255,736 | 356,242 | 432,545 | 494,814 465, 793 
LIABILITIES. | | 
is 2s tia dinsenl ctbeinibong haspsendein mamas 6,000| 6,000; 6,000) 6,000; 6,000; 6,000/ 6,000 6, 000 
MI 6 Si iin adn ensne Glaccesichancnaiwindgdaayeoies 3, 119 2,761 3,175 | 3,162 | 3,644| 3,942 3,982 4,913 
ONE iaini'ec cide sunaduves lonsecednagauehneneonueas 118,085 ; 144, 883 157,946 | 180,755 | 210,776 314,315 | 325,809 305, 
I ele cx as dis + dciace cpaieac nao aahieaeeeaaan tae 19,235 | 27,102 | 32,072 | 56,055 | 123,127| 89,309] 138,966| 137,431 
I e wicccsccvccsisicces ceccucsdeucdeshaesseteavansan , 928 4, 470 3, O86 5,181 | 2,911 2,741 2,491 3, 039 
Pi riick is ciwucaspaccevcdeacaginnaaiwesenenete 3, 58 3, 643 4, 222 4, 583 9,784 16, 238 17, 566 8, 782 
Di iain cccvinacicoceacdebinsiadaabdetelas 151, 954 | 188, 859 206,501 , 255,736 | 356,242 | 432,545 | 494,814| 465,793 
PrincipAL ASSET AND LiaBiuity ITEMS OF THE NETHERLANDS BANK. 
[In thousands of florins.] 
Metallic reserve. Adventel 
es eee 
Det discounts, ernment | Foreign — 
ate. and | bearing | bills. tion 
Gold. | Silver. | Total. |advances., noin- | 
| terest. 
es eS carer er 
636,340 | 16,530 | 652,870} 407,259| 3,205 | 46,484 | 1,026,033 
636,347 | 17,732 | 654,079 | 415, 859 | 478 | 39,435 | 1,030,310 
36, 141 18, 944 655, O85 441,216 | 6,523 | 29,041 | 1,057,317 
636,141 | 20,171 | 656,312 7,066} 14,951 | 44,415 | 1,078,032 
636,141 | 21,190} 657,331 ,428 | 13,832 | 52,754 | 1,072,145 
} 
,141 | 22,456 | 658,597 | 444,777 | 4,930 | 43,017 | 1,072, 109 
141 | 20,392 | 656,533 407, 872 14,573 | 35,992 | 1,053, 417 
034 | 16,687 637,721 408,336 | 14,740 | 18,708 | 1,036, 816 
977 14,434 | 625,411 440, 165 14, 916 39, 502 | 1,043, 276 
965 | 3,065 | 619,030 | 408, 13,493 | 48,695 | 1,029, 565 
969 | 12,331 618,300 | 374,971 1,276 | 49,234 991, 929 
969 11,159 | 617,128 392, 002 13,138 | 48,583 | 1,012,790 
969 | 10, 566 | 616,535 | 382, 453 14, 957 47, 894 | 1,004, 129 
SRD) Py re Rees, aS | 








INDEPENDENT CURRENCY FOR THE INDIES. 


As the Dutch East Indies has more and more 
established its position as a country with a 
favorable trade balance, the solution of the 
problem of financial aay and a sepa- 
rate currency which has long been considered 
has become more urgent. A commission under 
Dr. Vissering has been instituted to study the 
requirements. The special difficulties attend- 
ing an actual separation of the currency, aside 
from the economic position of the Colony, will 
be the fluctuations in the value of silver, and 
the existence already of a considerable amount 
of special Indian paper money, small uncovered 
notes of the Javasche Bank, which the Govern- 
ment was forced to issue during the war. 

On account of the lack of silver money in 
1919, which was partly due to the fact that the 














silver currency of the Indies was leaving the 
country in considerable quantities because of 
its high silver value, and partly because during 
the war the demand for circulation medium 
could not be met by importation of gold or 
silver, the Government was compelled to 
authorize the bank to issue paper money of 
small denominations, for which the bank was 
willing to provide the necessary cover. This 
the Government regarded as unnecessary, since 
the note issue was intended to be only a tem- 
porary measure. The notes thus became a 
kind of intermediary between bank notes and 
State notes, and were not interchangeable with 
silver. Instead, however, of being temporary, 
their circulation has continued to increase from 
the first issue of 5,700,000 florins October 4, 
1919, to about 51,000,000 florins the middle of 
April, 1921, and the original maximum, of 
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10,000,000 florins has been increased to 400,- 
000,000 florins. In the process of separation 
of the Indian monetary system from that of the 
Netherlands, the position of these notes will 
have to be defined, perhaps by a gradual change 
to silver money. 

Gold currency, represented by the 10-florin 
piece, has not circulated to any extent in the 
Colony, although from time to time large quan- 
tities of gold have been sent from the Nether- 
lands to the Javasche Bank to stabilize ex- 
change conditions created by the Indies’ large 
export balances. This practice of exporting 

old for stabilization of exchange with the 
Colon has, for the present at any rate, been 
abandoned. The Bank of Netherlands decided 
a year ago not to seek further to maintain the 
par rate by gold exports, both because the rate 
was dominated by abnormal world conditions 
to such extent that it seemed doubtful whether 
it could be thus maintained, and whether it 
would be of benefit to the community if 
achieved. The rates of exchange between the 
Dutch East Indies and the Netherlands the 
past two years have fluctuated between 0.95 
and 1.04} Dutch florins for 1 colonial florin. 


State Banks and Trust Companies. 
ADMISSIONS. 


The following list shows the State banks and trust 
companies which were admitted to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System during the month ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, on which date 1,617 State institutions 
were members of the system, having a total capital of 
$583,190,000, total surplus of $528,699,084, and total re- 
sources of $9,950,987 ,334. 





: tiie 
re : . | Total 
| Capital. | Surplus. | resources. 
ie 2 Lae 
District No. 2. 
| 
Boonton Trust Co., Boonton, N.J.... | $100,000 | $50,000 | $150,000 
District No. 4. | 
The Minerva Banking Co., Minerva, | 
OEE SBS PES ERR AT ES 50, 000 3,081 | 395, 253 
First-Tyler Bank & Trust Co., Sisters- 
WEG AU VRC ckwcpnnditees eeanasicd 200,000 | 100,000 | 2,721,283 
District No. 6. | 
Citizens Bank of Claxton, Claxton, Ga.! 30,000/ 3,000 | 134,759 
Greenville Banking Co., Greenville, | 
“AG Gin ee Beit a, PRR RSES 65,000 | 100,000 574, 205 
Morgan County Bank, Madison, Ga..; 50,000 |.......... 180,363 
Rhine Banking Co., Rhine, Ga....... | SPE lestsencces 98, 186 
District No.7. 
Strawberry Point State Bank, Straw- 
berry Point, lowa.............-..-.- 50,000 | 10,000 785, 779 
Victor Savings Bank, Victor, Ilowa....| 50,000 | 30,000 20, 256 
District No. 12. 
Mission Savings Bank, fan Francisco, 
on tte PEE ICE S Se 500, 000 28,000 | 7,387,089 
Commercial Bank, San Luis Obispo, 
__ SRO ie eda 700, 000 ,000 | 5,348,620 
Bank of Commerce, Oregon City, Oreg.| 100,000 26,000 | 1,064,959 























CHANGE OF NAME. 
Alameda Savings Bank, Alameda, Calif., to Bank of Alameda. 


BANK REOPENED. 


Guaranty State Bank, Troup, Tex. 


WITHDRAWALS, 
Farmers State Bank, Cozad, Nebr. 
Citizens Bank, Billings, Okla. 
CONVERSIONS. 
The First State Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla., has converted into a 
national bank. 
The =] Seeeeeen Bank, New York, N, Y., has converted into a 
national bank, 


CONSOLIDATION, 


The Stockgrowers State Bank, Pawhuska, Okla., has consolidated 
with the Citizens National Bank of Pawhuska. 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATIONS. 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Boonton, N. J. 
First State Bank of Quinlan, Quinlan, Tex. 





Fiduciary Powers Granted to National Banks. 


The applications of the following banks for permission 
to act under section 11-k of the Federal Reserve Act were 
approved by the Board during the month ending Sep 
tember 30, 1921. 


District No, 1, 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks asd bonds, 
guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of estates 
of lunatics: 

First National Bank, Attleboro, Mass, 


District No. 2, 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 
of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of estates of lunatics: 
Metropolitan National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
Suffolk County National Bank, Riverhead, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Butler, N. J. 


District No. 3. 


—— of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of estates of 
unatics: 
First National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


District No. 5. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 
of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of estates of lunatics: 
ulaski National Bank, Pulaski, Va. 
Central National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


District No. 7. 
Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 


of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of estates of lunatics: 
First National Bank, Montpelier, Ind. 


DisTRicT No. 8. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 
of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of estates of lunatics: 
Exchange National Bank, Little Rock, Ark. 


District No. 9. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, and guardian of estates: 
First National Bank, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 








District No. 12. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 
of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of estates of lunatics: 
Seaboard National Bank, Seattle Wash. 
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RULINGS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Purpose of original negotiation determines eligibility and 
classification of paper. 

The Board recently ruled that a note of a 
grain dealer or other purchaser of grain given 
to a grower in whole or part payment for grain 
purchased for resale is commercial paper, even 
though the grower subsequently discounts the 
note and uses the proceeds for an agricultural 
purpose, and that the same principle applies to 
a draft drawn by the grower and accepted by 
the purchaser in whole or part payment for 
grain purchased for resale. 

The principle upon which this ruling is predi- 
cated, and which has been enunciated in pre- 
vious rulings of the Board, is that the purpose 
of the original negotiation of an instrument de- 
termines the eligibility and classification of the 
instrument, and that any subsequent negotia- 
tions are immaterial from this standpoint. In 
other words, the transaction out of which an 
instrument arises in the first instance deter- 
mines its eligibility and classification, irrespec- 
tive of the nature of any transaction in which 
the instrument may be negotiated subsequently. 
For example, if a note is given in the first ‘in- 
stance in payment for securities, other than 
bonds or notes of the United States, the note is 
ineligible for all time and will not be made eli- 
gible by the payee’s subsequent negotiation in 
a commercial or agricultural transaction. 

The original negotiation of a dealer’s note 
iven toa farmer in paymentfor goods purchased 
or resale takes place when the dealer delivers 
the note to the farmer, and the purpose of this 

original negotiation is to finance the purchase 
and resale of a part of the dealer’s stock of 
goods. This purpose is, of course, a commer- 
cial rather than an icultural one, and the 
case does not come within the intent of that 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act which per- 
mits the discount by Federal Reserve Banks of 
— with a maturity in excess of 90 days when 

awn or issued for agricultural purposes. 
Such a note should not, therefore, be classed as 
agricultural paper eligible for discount at Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks with a maturity not in ex- 
cess of 6 months from the date of discount, but 
should be classed as commercial paper which is 
eligible for discount only when maturing within 
90 days from the date of the discount. 


Growers’ drafts accepted by cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation. 


The Federal Reserve Board recently con- 
sidered the question of whether certain drafts 





drawn upon and accepted by a tobacco growers’ 
cooperative marketing association should be 
classed as agricultural paper eligible for redis- 
count at Federal Reserve Banks with a ma- 
turity up to 6 months, or should be classed as 
commercial paper eligible for rediscount only 
when its maturity is not in excess of 90 


“— , 

he association was a nonstock and non- 
profit corporation, and its members consisted 
exclusively of growers of tobacco who had 
agreed to sell and deliver to the association all 
the tobacco grown by or for them or acquired by 
them as landlord or lessor. The agreements 
between the growers and the association pro- 
vide for the pooling of the tobacco each year 
by type and grade and for the distribution of 
the proceeds of each pool pro rata among the 
growers who have contributed to that pool. 
The association is given power to sell the to- 
bacco in such form and upon such terms as 
may be deemed most advantageous to the 
growers, it being contemplated that a part of 
the tobacco will be sold without being redried 
and that such of the tobacco as can not be sold 
at a reasonable price in that form will be re- 
dried and stored by the association and sold 
as there is a demand for redried tobacco. It 
was stated to be necessary for the association 
to make advances to the growers at the time 
the growers deliver their tobacco to the asso- 
ciation, and it was proposed that the associa- 
tion should make these advances by accepting 
drafts drawn upon it by the growers, the 
amount of the drafts to be equal to a fixed per- 
centage of the estimated market value of the 
tobacco delivered. These drafts were to be 
discounted by the drawers with their own in- 
dorsements at their local banks. 

The question upon which the Federal Reserve 
Board was asked to rule is whether drafts so 
drawn and so discounted could be eligible for 
rediscount with Federal Reserve Banks as agri- 
cultural paper with maturities not in excess of 
6 months, or could be eligible for rediscount 
only as commercial paper with maturities not 
in excess of 90 days. 

The Federal Reserve Board ruled some time 
ago that drafts drawn upon and accepted by 
cooperative marketing associations, in trans- 
actions similar to those between the growers 
and the tobacco growers’ cooperative marketing 
association in the instant case, were not trade 
acceptances within the meaning of the Board’s 
sundlidiens, for the reason that looking through 
the form of these transactions and at the sub- 
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stance thereof the drafts represented advance- 
ments made by the associations to the growers 
rather than partial payments of the purchase 
price of the commodities delivered to the 
associations. Although the Board was not 
asked at that time to rule upon the particular 
question raised by the tobacco growers’ co- 
operative marketing association, the Board did, 
in order to define the scope of its ruling, inti- 
mate that the drafts then under consideration, 
although not trade acceptances, would be 
eligible as agricultural paper, provided that 
the drawers discounted the drafts at their local 
banks and used the proceeds for agricultural 
purposes, and provided, also, that the drafts 
complied in other respects with the require- 
ments of the law and the Board’s regula- 
tions. 

A further consideration of the subject has 
confirmed the Board in the views expressed in 
its former ruling, and the Board ruled, there- 
fore, that in its opinion drafts, with maturities 
not in excess of 6 months, drawn by the grow- 
ers, accepted by the tobacco growers’ coopera- 
tive marketing association, and discounted b 
the growers with their indorsements, in accord- 
ance with the statement of facts herein con- 
tained, would be technically eligible for re- 
discount at Federal Reserve Banks as agri- 
cultural paper when offered by member banks, 
provided that the growers use the proceeds of 
the drafts for agricultural purposes, and pro- 
vided, also, that the drafts comply in other 
respects with the requirements of the law and 
the Board’s regulations. 

As indicated in the ruling headed “ Purpose of 
original negotiation determines eligibility and 
classification of paper,” published simultane- 
ously with the present ruling, if the drafts 
drawn by the growers had been drawn upon and 
accepted by a tobacco dealer in payment for 
tobacco purchased under an absolute sale at a 
price definitely fixed at the time of the accept- 
ance, the drafts would have to be classified as 
commercial rather than agricultural paper. 
In the case under consideration, however, 
while the form of the transactions between the 
grower and the acceptor of the drafts is a sale, 
in substance it is only a consignment. The 
grower rather than the association takes all 
the risks incident to resale, since the association 
does not agree to pay any fixed price, but only 
such price as is‘equivalent to the average price 
realized by the association upon the sale of 
all the tobacco in that particular pool. Conse- 
quently, the jacceptance of each draft by the 
association is merely a loan of the association’s 
credit to the grower, rather than a payment on 
account of the purchase price of the tobacco, 
and the first negotiation of the draft takes place 





when the grower discounts it at his local bank. 
This ruling is therefore believed to be entirely 
consistent with the foregoing ruling to the 
effect that the original negotiation of a note or 
draft determines for all time its eligibility and 
classification. 


New National Bank Charters. 


The Comptroller of the Currency reports the following 
increases and reductions in the number and capital of 
national banks during the period from August 27 to 
September 23, 1921, inclusive: 


Amount 
of 
| capital. 


| 


10 | $745, 000 
0 | 0 
8 1, 435, 000 


Number 
of banks. 





New charters issued 
Restored to solvency 
Increases of capital approved 
Aggregate of new charters, banks restored to 
solvency, and banks increasing capital 18 | 2,180, 000 
Liquidations | 12 | 2,705,000 
Reducing capital ! 1 50, 000 
1 ge a ha te ofcapital 13 | 2,755,000 
Consolidations of national banks under act of 
Nov. 7, 1918 1 100, 000 





Aggregate increased capital for period 
Reduction of capital owing to liquidations, etc 





Net decrease 





1 Includes one reduction in capital of $50,000 incident to a consolidation 
under act of Nov. 7, 1918. 


Commercial Failures Reported. 


The increase in number of failures over last year’s com- 
paratively moderate mortality continues sharply defined, 
the 994 defaults reported to R. G. Dun & Co. during three 
weeks of September largely exceeding the 418 insolvencies 
of the corresponding period of 1920. The returns for 
August, the latest month for which complete statistics are 
available, disclose 1,562 commercial failures, involving 
$42,904,409 of liabilities. Both as to number and amount 
the August defaults are well below the high levels of the 
present year, but comparison with the figures of last year 
still shows large increases, the insolvencies of August. 1920, 
having numbered only 673 for $28,372,895 of indebtedness. 
Examined according to Federal Reserve districts, the 
August statement reveals more failures than in that month 
of last year in all of the twelve districts, and only in the 
second and third districts are the liabilities smaller than 
those of August, 1920. 


Farmures Durine Avaust. 


| Number. 


Liabilities. 





District. -- 
| 1921 1921 1 
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PRICE MOVEMENT AND VOLUME OF TRADE. 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The trend of prices in August was commented on in the BuLLETIN for September. 

Comparing the recent price situation with that of a year ago, the Federal Reserve all- 
commodities index shows a drop of 91 points between August, 1920, and 1921. Expressed in 
a percentage this means a decline of 39 per cent. The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
records a drop of the same percentage during the period, although the level of prices (when 
compared with 1913) works out somewhat higher in the case of the Department of Labor index 
than in that of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The most extreme price reductions have occurred in agricultural lines, the percentage 
decrease between August of last year and this year amounting to over 50 per cent. Although 
the decline in prices of animal products (including wool and hides) has not been so great, this 

roup of commodities is nearer the prewar level than any other group. Mineral products 
ave been reduced less than any other group of raw materials (somewhat less than 35 per cent), 
and forest products are about 43 per cent lower than a year ago. 

Contrasting the rate of decline in raw materials with that in finished consumable goods, 
it appears that the former as a whole have declined between 40 and 45 per cent, while con- 
sumers’ goods as a whole are probably not more than 30 to 35 per cent lower than a year ago. 


















































































































































INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
1919 -1921 
CONSTRUCTED BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD FOR THE PURPOSE OF INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 
AVERAGE PRICE LEVEL OF 1913 = 100 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN UNITED STATES—CONSTRUCTED BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON.! 

















[Average price for 1913— 100.] 
Date. | Goods Goods Goods ! Raw Producers’ |Consumers’|| All com- 
: | produced. | imported. | exported. || materials. goods. goods. || modities. 
| | 
ss cc udacehecs cuss bua tuns tuba ean ene | 209 174 214 | 209 198 207 | 206 
ioc icnnn sudewieebinktieetarsawbatesebaadne | 236 191 227 | 235 237 229 233 
NEL Gs. nclkawhadacntdded capihedscocndsecbeoncios 238 182 229 237 235 229 234 
1921. | i} 
I ra ened ehh Gesu eee ART Akane Saba bee seaat | 166 114 142 I} 164 166 159 163 
| EOS GRE At SERIE SFT UO | 156 113 135 | 152 158 152 154 
BN UN EEME Dek, oa, ek aaa tycadun yc otnoesteus | 152 114 125 | 146 153 151 150 
Sg at had pee ds hud uate sdeaneuaeneWan ise ben tieeakipe 145 109 121 | 136 148 147 143 
SEE 02 4 das at Shia seine a's kin onto ee ibaa Ast haeR ep en 145 105 125 | 139 145 144 142 
Nb iccmhie tts se wkeniwe ne PE eee oe ere ee Ee pe 141 102 122 133 140 144 139 
RS sake cad. ia ok ae dean a 144 103 122 | 134 136 152 141 
sss sanbaded.cduuskekceionhnenessks Comamnany den cwaks 145 104 123 || 133 133 157 143 
iH] 




















1 The index number of the Federal Reserve Board has been constructed primarily with a view to international comparisons of wholesale prices. 
Due to the difficulties connected with the collection of foreign prices, the foreign index numbers are still incomplete, but in spite of this it has 
seemed advisable to publish the American number, since it contains certain classifications of commodities not otherwise available, namely, the 

rices of the important goods imported into this country, and of goods largely exported, and compares them with the general] price level in the 
nited States. The number has been published monthly since May, 1920, but is computed for the years 1913, 1919, and the first of 1920 as well. 

For detailed information regarding the — of the number, reference may be made to the FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN for May, 1920, 
pages 499-503. The commoditiesincluded in the different groups are listed there with exact specificationsand markets indicated. The ‘weights’ 
assigned to the different commodities in constructing the index numbers are also given in detail. Revisions in prices or weights appear in 
BULLETINS for June, 1920, and June, 1921. . 

The index of ‘‘goods produced” consists of 74 quotations (30 raw materials, 24 producers’ and 20 consumers’ goods). These include agricultural 
products (such as grains, live stock, and textiles), minerals, and lumber, among the raw materials; yarns, leather, semifinished steel products, 
refined oils, chemicals, building materials, etc., among the producers’ goods; and potatoes, meats, flour, rice, dairy products, cotton and woolen 
cloths, boots and shoes, and kerosene among the consumers’ goods. 

The index of ‘goods imported” consists of 18 quotations (9 raw materials, 7 producers’ and 2 consumers’ goods). It includes Egyptian cotton, 
Australian and South American raw wool, Japanese and Chinese silk, South American hides, Straits tin, and Canadian lumber among the raw 
— plantation and Para rubber, Chilean nitrate, cane sugar, burlap, sisal, etc., among producers’ goods; and tea and coffee for consumers’ 
goods. 
Leading American exports are included in the index of prices of “‘goods exported,”’ which is made up of 40 quotations (17 raw materials, 12 
producers’ and 11 consumers’ goods). Grains, tobacco, cotton, copper, coal, ig iron, petroleum, and lumber make up the list of raw materials; 
vegetable oils, leather, semifinished metal products, refined oils, and chemicals the producers’ goods; and wheat flour, refined sugar, pork products, 
coffee, cotton cloth, boots and shoes, and kerosene the consumers’ goods. 

The index numbers of “raw materials,” ‘‘producers’ goods,” and ‘‘consumers’ goods” consist of the commodities mentioned above which 
fall into these classes, whether they are of domestic or foreign origin. The raw materials group includes 39 quotations, the producers’ goods 29, 
and the consumers’ goods 22. 

The “all commodities” index is obtained by combining the group indexes of domestic and foreign goods. It consists of 90 different quotations. 

The ——. are obtained from representative trade journals and private firms. About half of them are the same that are used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its larger compilation of prices and are furnished to the Board by that bureau. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF COMMODITIES—BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS—REGROUPED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD.? 


(Average price for 1913= 100.] 








Raw materials. 





Year and month. | Producers’ gs All com- 


a Animal | Forest Mineral | Totalraw | 8°0ds- oods. | modities. 
products. products. products. | products. | materials. 








1920. 
i irinins as pnasenssinssscdecenesyscunsteccacs 259 181 | 351 265 251 238 250 250 
155 119 | 245 220 175 169 482 177 
145 114 | 225 207 164 155 171 167 
136 116 | 210 197 157 149 168 162 
126 106 | 205 189 149 143 159 154 
131 104 205 188 149 140 153 151 
125 102 204 182 145 137 152 148 
122 109 203 177 145 134 153 148 
123 112 200 175 145 132 162 152 





























2 As the index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (which is based upon 315 quotations) has been reclassified by the Federal Reserve 
Board, the raw materials group consists of approximately 76 quotations, the producers’ goods of about 80, and the consumers’ goods of 158. Raw 
materials have been subclassified into agricultural products (mainly grains, cotton, and tobacco), based upon 19 quotations, animal products based 
upon the same number, forest products based upon 11 quotations, and mineral! products based upon 27 quotations. The FEDERAL RESFRVE 
a for October, 1918, contains a list of the commodities in each group. The weights are the same as those used by the Bureau of Labor 

8. 





In order to give a more concrete illustration | table have been obtained from the records of 
of actual price movements, there are also pre- | the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
sented in the following table monthly actual | except in the case of bituminous coal, prices 
and relative figures for certain commodities of | for which have been obtained from the Coal 
a basic character. The prices shown in the | Age. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


{Avorage price for 1913=100.] 





Corn, No. 3, 
Chicago. 


| 


| Cotton, middling, | 
New Orleans. 


Wheat, No. 1, 
northern spring, 
Minneapolis. 





Year and month. 
Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
bushel. 


249 


106 
103 
100 





100 | 
257 
297 


Rela- 
tive 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


| 
| 
| Av sage. Average | 
price pe price per 
P 


bushel. 


} 
od 





$0. 127¢ | 
+ 3185 
3301 


uw 


294 
293 


pps 


bas) 


- 3380 


E 





| 
| 


2 
> he OQ 


$2 


191 


ENSRER 


172 


Dd ed ek ek ed el 
wt es at ot 

we 

# ) 

a 


| 
| 
| 





| Average 
price per 
bushel. 


100 | $0. 9863 


290 | 


205 | 


| 


185 | 
161 | 
~ See 


160 | 


Wheat, No. 2, 
red winter, 
Chicago. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100 
2. 5379 239 
2. 5225 5 


2. 4735 


1, 9613 
1, 9194 
1. 6798 
1, 3869 
1, 5680 
1. 4384 
1, 2291 
1.2373 





Cattle, steers, 
good to choice, 
Chicago. 


| 
Average | - 
price per | TESe” | 
pounds. | price. | 


100 | 
206 | 
170 | 


$8. 5072 | 
17. 4957 
14. 4856 | 


15.3500 | 


9. 8400 | 
9. 3125 
9. 5625 
8.7188 | 
8. 4250 
8. 0938 | 
8. 4063 | 
8. 7760 | 





| Hides, nackers, 


heavy native 


| steers, Chicago. 


! 


Rela- 


tive 


| Average 
| price per 
pound. | 


$0. 1839 | 
- 3931 | 
- 3122 


- 2850 | 


. 1675 








Hogs, light, 
Chines.” 


| Wool, Ohio, }-3 | 
| grades, scoured, 
| eastern markets. 


Hemlock, New 
York. 





Year and month. | 


Average | 
price per | Rela- 
100 | 


tive 
pounds. | 





100 
217 
174 





| price. pound 


Average 
| price per 


Rela- 
tive 


Average 





185 | 57.0000 


116 
116 
112 | 
112 | 
108 | 


48. 0000 
48. 0000 
48. 0000 
41. 0000 
41. 0000 
104 | 41.0000 
104 | 37.5000 
100 | 37.2500 











P 





Yellow pine, 
flooring, 
New York. 


Average | 


rice per| Rela- 
M feet | tive 


price. | manufac-| price. 


tured. 


100 | $44. 5909 
164 | 
234 | 1 


1 
177 
326 


78, 8333 | 
45. 4167 


Coal, bituminous, 
run of mine, f. 0. b. 
t at mines, 

| ittsburgh. 


| | 

Rela- 
tive 

price. 


Average 
price per 
short ton. 








161 | 
| 





Coal, bituminous, 
Pocahontas, f. 0. b 
spot at mines, 
Columbus. 


| 
| 


Average Rela- 
price per| tive 
short ton.| price, 


lta 


218 
195 





stove, New York 
tidewater. 


Year and month. 


Coal, anthracite, 


Copper, ingot, 
electrolytic, 
New York. 


Coke, Connells- | 
ville, ‘at furnace. 





Average | 
ona per | _ 
ong ton.| price 


Rela- 


Rela- | Average’ Rela- 
tive | priceper tive 
price. | pound. | price. 


Average 
price per 
short ton. 


| 

| Average 
price per 

| pound. 


Lead, 
desilverized, 
New York. 


Rela- 
tive 
| Price. 





$5. 061 
& 


9. 


— 
| 
| 


10. 

10. 6382 
10. 6382 
10, 1380 
10. 2910 
10. 3900 
10. 5048 
10. 6036 





I citicciny, -Uahhannchevatubs 
} 0 errr e eT te 


100 
161 
186 


$2. 4396 
4. 7375 
10. 8153 


100 | $0. 1573 
194 |  . 1911 


443 | - 1797 | 114 


11173 








| 
100 | 
122 


121 | 


100 
131 
184 


$0. 0440 
«0578 








Petroleum, crude, 
Pennsylvania, 
| at wells. 

= 


Rela- | 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
barrel. 


| Shenango 





Pig iron, basic, 
Mahoning and 
/alley, 
at furnace. 


Average | Rela- 
rice per| tive 
ong ton. price. 





$2. 4500 
4. 1346 
5. 9750 


= 
244 





€. 1000 249 


5. 7750 
4.1875 
3. 0000 


3. 1875 
3.3500 
2. 6250 
2. 2500 
2.2500 


236 
171 
122 
120 
137 
107 

92 

92 





$14.7 
27. bad 
42. 2692 | 


100 
188 
287 





1 On Toledo marhet, average for last six months of 1913. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 





Cotton yarns, | Leather,sole, | Steel billets, Steel plates, | Steel rails, 
northern cones, | hemlock, No. 1, Bessemer, tank, Pitts- open hearth, 
10/1 Boston. Chicago. Pittsburgh. burgh. ttsburgh. 
| 


Year and month. |- 


Worsted yarns, 
2-32’s crossbred, 
Philadelphia. 





Average | Rela- | Average| Rela- _ Average| Rela- | Average| Rela- Average | Rela- 
price per| tive | price per| tive |priceper| tive |priceper| tive | priceper| tive 
pound. | price. pound. | price. |longton.| price. | pound. | price. | long ton. price. 


! 


Average| Rela- 
price per| tive 
price. 





100 | $0. 2821 100 | $25. 7892 100 " 100 | $30..0000 100 
241| .5283 187 | 40.5385 157 183 | 49.2642 164 
282| .5342 189 | 56.2596 218 . 0328 222 | 53.8269 179 


| 
235| | 61.0000 
| | 


130 | 
125 | 




















100 
210 
235 


BSEEEEES 


. 
— 








oes bd me ptr 
eef, carcass : ~ | standard patents 
good native Coffee, Rio, No. 7, 


| INuminating oil; 
steers, Chicago. | New York. 


Hams, smoked 
(1918, standard % ’ | 150° fire test 
Y Chicago. New York. 
Year and month. 





| 


| | 
Average | Rela- | Average | Rela- | Average Average Rela- | Average 


price per| tive | priceper| tive | price per iv price per| tive | price per 
pound. | price. pound. | price. | barrel. ice. | pound. | price. | gallon. 


| SS 





Sugar 
anulated, 
New York. 





| Average Rela- 
| price per tive 
| pound. price. 





$0. 1295 | 100 | $0.1113 100 | $4. 5837 $0. 1662 | 100 | $0.1233 
+ 2333 180 | = .1785 160 | 11.9982 5 - 3433 207 | - 2004 
- 2304 178 | - 1198 108 | 12.6750 -3340 , = 201 - 2629 


























$0. 0427 100 
. 0894 209 
- 1267 | 297 





| Seseesee e& 
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FOREIGN TRADE INDEX. 


There is presented below a series of indexes 
designed to reflect movements in foreign trade 
of the United States, with fluctuations due to 
price changes eliminated. The commodities 
chosen for these indexes are those for which 
meer are compiled by the Federal Reserve 

oard in the preparation of its international 

rice index. The list includes 25 of the most 
important imports the value of which in 1913 
formed 47.7 per cent of the total import values, 
and 29 of the most important exports the value 
of which in 1913 formed 56.3 per cent of the 
total export values. The classification of the 
original list of commodities used was given in 
the July, 1920, Butietin. The classification 
of the 11 additional commodities of imports 
was given in the April, 1921, BULLETIN. 

There was a considerable increase in the total 
volume of both exports and imports during 
August. Exports of raw materials and of con- 
sumers’ goods were much larger than in July, 
while the volume of producers’ goods exported 
showed little change. The increase in exports 
of raw materials was wholly due to large ship- 
ments of grain from this country, as the volume 





of exports of all other unmanufactured prod- 
ucts actually declined. In the group of con- 
sumers’ products, exports of wheat flour showed 
the greatest growth, although August exports 
of shoes, hams, lard, cotton cloth, and illumi- 
nating oil were all larger than those of July. 
Exports of cotton cloth have now shown a 
steady growth for six consecutive months. 
Among the producers’ commodities, exports of 
— and acetate of lime showed a considera- 

le increase, while exports of steel rails and 
upper leather declined. August was the sev- 
enth successive month to register a falling off 
in exports of cottonseed oil. 

The increase in volume of August imports 
was most noticeable in the case of producers’ 
goods. Imports of cane sugar, India rubber, 
and nitrate of soda were much greater than in 
July, while paper imports were larger than in 
any previous month this year. Imports of 
raw materials and consumers’ goods also 
showed moderate increases. Silk imports 
reached the highest monthly total for over a 
year. Imports of flaxseed and lumber in 
August exceeded those of any month since 
October, 1920, while imports of tobacco were 
greater than in any month since February. 


INDEX OF VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES AT 1913 PRICES. 


[Monthly average values, 1913=100.] 





Exports. 


Imports. 
| 





Raw mate- 
rials goods (10 
(12 com- 


modities). 


com- 





100. 0 100.0 | 


Producers’ | Consumers’ 


modities). | m 


Producers’ | Consumers’ 
goods (12 goods (3 | 
com- | com- 
modities). modities). 


Total (25 
| com- 
| modities). 


goods (7 rials 
(10 com- 
modities). 


Total (29 | Raw mate- 
com- < 


odities). modities). 


100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 





154.7 


188. 5 118.6 193. 0 161. 4 | 171.1 





137.9 | 107.7 227.3 | 155.3 | 171.7 











January 
February 
March 











126.0 | 
116. 4 | 


117.6 
101.6 

91.1 

89.9 
100.0 
111.3 
112.5 
140.9 


130. 8 
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INDEX OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


The accompanying table shows the monthly 
fluctuations in ocean freight rates prevailing 
between United States Atlantic ports and the 
principal European trade regions. The figures 
are derived from the actual rates quoted on the 
following commodities: Grain, provisions, cot- 
ton, cottonseed oil, and sack flour. For the 
methods used in constructing the index, see 
the August, 1921, BULLETIN, pages 931-934. 

During September rates in all the European 
trades remained substantially unchanged until 
the final week of the month, when the rate on 
heavy grain to the United Kingdom was cut 
from 5 shillings to 4 shillings per quarter (480 

ounds). Rates to French Atlantic and 
Yetherlands ports were reduced correspond- 
ingly, and the steamship lines comprising the 
Baltic-Scandinavian conference took similar 
action following the announcement of the 
lower tariffs in the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nent trades. As a result of these rate revisions 
the September index numbers all show moder- 
ate declines from August, although, on account 
of the higher rate level in effect during most 
of September, the full extent of the recent 


























decline can not be reflected in the index until 
October. 
RELATIVE OCEAN FREIGHT RATES IN UNITED STATES AND 
Europe TRADE. 
(January, 1920, rates=100.] 
| United States Atlantic ports to— 
| Sy RET) Ea 
Month. | Nether- 
| ing: French | lands | Scandi- | sett A 
| dom. opel, navia. | ean Europe 
| 
_ = —_ —_ ——_—_—_ oe eee | eee 
1920. | | 
January....... 100.0 100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 
February . 96. 5 86.9 83.3 901) 91.1} 90.3 
March Kaddaeb ae 91.2 78.5 78.0 84. € 79.5 83.4 
Ce 90. 2 87.2 73.9 82.7 | 72.2 | 83.5 
WM .ce500s< 96.2 85.9 87.3 82.5| 75.2 87.5 
ere 101.2 87.1 89.5 82.1 | 76.5 90. 0 
ere 96. 0 85.6 82.1 82.0 | 75.3 86.3 
August....... 85.7 77.9 70.4 82.1 | 73.2 78.5 
September. ... 86.7 73.7 66.9 82.1 | 71.6 76.9 
October....... 84.9 68.9 70.9 75.3 | 69. 6 75.4 
November 77.8 51.6 59.9 59, 6 | 59. 2 63.8 
December..... 72.3 38. 5 47.0 51.6 49, 2 53.6 
1921. | 

January....... 60.7 30.2) 34.1 42.9 43. 2 43.3 
February. .... 54.7 27.7 | 29. 2 30. 9 43.8 38.5 
Maron......... 49.3 24.6 | 28.3 30. 8 42.2 35.9 
i eee 50.1 32. 6 | 36.6 29.4 35.7 39.0 
SS whuenione 50. 6 35.0 | 38. 2 31.3 34.6 40.1 
| Sea | 42.7 34.7 | 38.3 31.3 34.0 37. 6 
July. .......--| 42.5 33. 2 37.0 29.0 34.7 36. 8 
August...-.... 42.9 33. 4 36. 7 28. 4 34.3 36.7 
September. ...| 41.8 32.7 35.8 28.2 33.6 36.0 











OCTOBER CROP REPORT. 


Forecasts and preliminary estimates issued 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as of October 1, 1921, are shown in the 
table following, in comparison with estimates 
of production for the past crop year. 

orn production is expected to be somewhat 
larger 4 ate the September forecast, and only 
69,000,000 bushels less than last year’s record 
crop. The preliminary estimate for wheat is 
741,000,000 bushels, compared with 787,000,000 


bushels last year, the larger part of the de- 
crease being in winter wheat. A further re- 
duction of 500,000 bales in the cotton forecast 
brings the total down to 6,537,000 bales, or 
somewhat less than one-half of last year’s esti- 
mated production. The preliminary estimate 
for oats is 1,079,000,000 bushels, or nearly one- 
third less than a year ago, while the estimate 
for hay is about 12 per cent below the 1920 
amount. 





PRODUCTION OF CORN, WHEAT, COTTON, OATS AND HAY, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS—OCTOBER 1, 1921, 
FORECAST OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


{In thousands of units of measurement.] 






































| : 
. w Spring wh 4 
| Corn (bushels). — ao ae Cotton (bales). Oats (bushels). | Hay, — wild 
| 
Federal Reserve aoe | sa nm 
District. Oct. 1 : Prelimi- | : | Prelimi- ’ Oct.1 ; | Prelimi- | Prelimi- 

ororant Estimate| nary |Estimate| nary | Estimate forecast Estimate’ nary | Estimate! nary | Estimate 

for joni, | 10F 1920. | estimate | for 1920. | estimate | for 1921. | ¢o7'}g9). | for 1920. | estimate for 1920. | estimate | for 1920. 

OE Bees. for 1921. for 1921. : | for 1921. | | for 1921. 
| 

Boston......... 5, 810 4, 535 343 343 a ET ee 8, 703 | 9, 571 3. 552 4.211 
New York...... | 44,643 38, 550 10, 095 12, 016 450 Ce ESS: eee 30,326 | 46, 797 | 4 649 6, 005 
Philadelphia....| 64, 609 63,133 | 22,745 | 23, 022 279 Bie tinewoessigieaaste's dul 21,169 | 28,882} 2,466 2) 945 
Cleveland....... 201,017 | 216,642 | 34,552 | 35, 442 341 2 RRO. GENRE 51,454} 92,711 | 5,596 oe 
Richmond...... 181, 596 | 202,850} 27,642 | 90, 672 |... .ccccnsfecenccsnss 1, 143 2,570 | 25, 141 25,626 | 4, 205 4.751 
pO a | 305, 067 266, 055 7, 130 6, 363 |....... aseleceesecese 1, 456 2, 459 33, 839 28, 090 | 4, 686 4 594 
hine......... | 928,661 | 987,897 | 61,964 | 66,530} 8,231 | 11,643 |...... ee. | 878,388 | 587,706 | 14,747| 17,129 
Gt, fouis....... 450,971 | 441,118 | 60,396) 60,611 5 716 1, 344 2,161 | 58,477 77, 814 7, 280 8, 183 
Minneapolis....| 281,559 | 259,126 | 135,105 | 145,521 | 129,302 | 138, 862 }..........].......... | 211,153 | 306,867 | 15, 492 17, 896 
KansasCity....| 483, 966 542,699 | 248, 121 282, 060 13, 240 13, 375 384 1,188} 171,104 229,297 | 16, 048 20, 301 
Dallas..... elon 206,152 | 199,638 : 8, 222 643 714 2, 126 4,881} 45,052 48,296 | 2,008 2; 005 
San Francisco. . 9, 072 10,124 | 113,058 | 100, 102 43, 418 42,173 177 1168 43, 713 44,398 | 13,890 14, 004 
Total..... | 3, 163, 063 | 3,232,367 | 740,655 | 787,128 | 196,776 | 209, 365 26,537 | 213,440 | 1,078,519 | 1, 526, 055 | 94, 619 108, 233 




















1 In addition, the following amounts were estimated grown in Lower California (Mexico): Oct. 1, 1921, forecast, 31,000 bales; estimate for 1920, 
75,000 bales. : 
a Cotton grown outside of cotton belt included as follows: Oct. 1, 1921, forecast, 7,000 bales; estimate for 1920, 13,000 bales. 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF TRADE. 
The volume of production and trade showed | Steel Corporation continued to decline. Cop- 


a more general upward trend in August than 
in any previous month this year. The increase 
in agricultural movements was particularly 
noteworthy. Wheat receipts at 17 interior 
centers exceeded the record total of July, while 
receipts of corn and oats also showed large in- 
creases. Stocks of grain at interior and sea- 
board centers were considerably augmented, in 
spite of a shrinkage in corn stocks. August 
production of wheat flour showed a marked 
increase for the second successive month. 
Live-stock movements closely paralleled those 
of grain, and August receipts at 59 markets 
were appreciably larger than in July, despite a 
falling off in her receipts. Movements of 
sugar, cotton seed, California deciduous fruits, 
and rosin also increased during August, while 
movements of California citrus fruits and of 
turpentine declined in volume. ; 
here was a noticeable increase in fuel pro- 
duction during August. Both by-product and 
beehive coke production increased after a lon 
eriod of decline. The output of anthracite anc 
ituminous coal mines also showed a moderate 
gain. Petroleum production in August was 
slightly larger than in July, but drilling opera- 
tions were noticeably curtailed. 
Production of iron and steel increased during 
August, but unfilled orders of the United States 


per production showed an upward trend in 
August, but zinc mining showed a slight cur- 
— Imports of pig tin were larger than 
in July. 

Textile production was well maintained dur- 
ing August, although there was some increase 
in the percentage of idle wool machinery. 
Cotton consumption showed a moderate in- 
crease, while imports of raw silk reached the 
largest total of any month this year. 

porting lumber associations increased both 
their cut and shipments during August. There 
was also a considerable increase in production 
of wood pulp and of paper. August produc- 
tion of cement was the largest of any month on 
record. Leather production also showed an 
increase, and the August output of sole leather 
was greater than in any month since June, 1920. 
There was a marked gain in locomotive pro- 
duction, but the output of railroad cars and 
vessels declined. Shipments of automobiles 
were at about the same level as in July. 

Revenue freight loaded by railroads was 
about 12 per cent greater in August than in 
July. This increase was about equally dis- 
tributed among the leading classes of carload 
freight, but was much greater in the East, the 
Northwest, and the Central West than in other 
sections of the country. 

















LIVE-STOCK MOVEMENTS. 
[Bureau of Markets.] 
Receipts. Shipments. 
é | A oe ate : 7 
Cattle and | Horses and Cattle and mom pe Horses and 
ogs, 59 | Sheep, 59 | Total, all Hogs, 54 | Sheep, 54 Tatal, all 
—- | markets. | markets. | —— kinds. —- markets. | markets. ==> kinds. 
| 
- 7 “— ) a" tee eee A . se. a a 
1 Head. Head. | Head. Head Head. Head. | Head. Head. Head. Head. 
BN codecetsens 1,944, 506 | 2,382,204 | 2,560,802 72, 6,960,068 869,849 | 953,088 | 1, 459, 198 68,571 | 3, 350, 706 
1921 
NS eo catkiesaibs 1, 531,682 | 3,311,976 | 1,886, 817 17,824 | 6,748,299, 591,770 | 1,037,466 | 915,116 16,610 | 2, 560, 962 
SS ee 1, 572, 334 | 3, 550, 165 1, 812, 339 13, 292 | 6, 957, 130 605, 822 | 1, 136, 269 763, 577 13, 214 2, 518, 882 
herr rs , 335, 548 | 2,717, 247 1, 738, 957 10, 696 | 5, 802, 448 | 490, 751 915, 998 760, 172 10, 2, 176, 957 
Bsa adnnsens ens 1, 856,948 | 2,647, 2, 467, 048 15,933 | 6,987,804 | 842, 927,962 | 1,110, 134 14,661 | 2,895, 011 
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MOVEMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
1919 - 1921 
LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS 


—<——-=—- GRAIN AND FLOUR RECEIPTS 
secseeessesees COTTON SIGHT RECEIPTS 








‘ INDEX NUMBERS. AVERAGE 1911-1913=100 
















































































COAL AND PETROLEUM 
1919 - 1921 


ANTHRACITE COAL PRODUCTION 
—-——-— BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
eveepesoones CRUDE. PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK AT 15 WESTERN MARKETS. 

























































































(Chicago, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Omaha, East St. Louis, St. Maes St. Paul, Sioux City, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Fort Worth, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Wichita. Monthly average, 1911-1913—100.] 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle and calves. | Hogs. Sheep. Horses and mules. Total, all kinds. 
Head. | Relative. Head. Relative. Head. Relative. Head. Relative. Head. | Relative. 
1920. | 
BAS weicvccciccs | 1,451, 985 144 1,784, 209 81 | 1,687,787 124 55, 371 120 | 4,979, 352 | 108 
s 1921. | 
oe ncaa cal 1, 062, 988 105 | 2, 401, 246 109 | 1,097, 976 80 12, 082 26 | 4,57, 292 | yy 
MDGs Hevsdscnsesavs | 1,117,111 | 111 | 2,671, 462 122 | 1,130, 874 83 8, 135 18 | 4,927, 582 | 107 
RRO Bie FS ) 93 | 2,021, 268 92 | 1,035, 674 76 6, 952 15 | 4,004, 067 | 87 
CS re | 1,418, 237 | 141 1,919,514 87 | 1,568, 584 115 11, 147 24 | 4,917, 482 | 106 
os | 7 aS . | 
: SHIPMENTS. 
: 7 ‘i | | | | r 
1920. | | 
Pe SRE eee 640, 295 | 157 627, 670 | 130 | 820, 341 | 163 52, 163 127 2, 140, 469 149 
| | | 
1921. 
MR be licakns cheat 424, 558 | 104 | 644, 788 133 415, 569 83 11, 137 27 | 1,496, 052 104 
a: s baeakincendece 414, 814 | 102 | 703, 724 145 403, 748 80 8, 199 20 | 1,530, 485 107 
cea pauacssans 338, 306 | 83 | 619, 854 128 408, 088 81 6, 439 16 | 1,372,687 | ub 
DS | 656, 106 | 161 | 609, 506 126 604, 996 120 10, 098 25 | 1,880, 706 131 
| | } | 
SHIPMENTS OF STOCKERS AND FEEDERS FROM 34 MARKETS. 
| Cattle and Total, all Cattle and | Total, all 
| calves. | Hogs. | Sheep. | ‘kinds. | calves. | Hoes. | Sheep. | “hinds. 
1920. Head. Head. Head. Head. | 1921. Head. | Head. | Head. Head. 
RE ccs sheredes | 273,512 34, 415 567, 429 | eae re 211, 846 29,409; 114,811 356, 066 
Bide cuxncnaiees 195,039 31,373; —-88, 302 314, 714 
| IS. 120, 429 | 15, 493 138, 414 274, 336 
| WN Ss seen 353, 619 | 21, 564 402, 372 777, 558 
ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION. 
[Bureau of Animal Industry. Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.} 
| Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Total. 
I, Rela- Rela- | Rela- | Rela. | Rel» 
Head. tive. Head. tive. | ae. tive. Head. tive. Head. tive. 
ts |_ = 
1920. | 
pT Re LOIS ee OS 685, 763 113, 332,349 188 2,190, 821 78 1,041, 580 86 4,250,513 88 
1921. 
Mr eiawacwones PER Pere re Tere 559, 979 92 | 366, 798 207 | 3, 274, 114 116 984, 903 82 5, 185, 794 108 
i idtsnsecdasdudlstackditudcsmacansaet 640, 164 105 =: 369, 696 209 | 3,618, 174 128 1, 116, 069 93 | 5,744, 103 117 
PUN sn 6 066s adccccvcndeccesiacevasessectese 579, 028 95 | 324, 046 183 | 2,820,616 100 = 1, 059, 902 88 | 4,783,592 100 
FI sion uk ctrnctendetndcecwsecutsaaia 680, 419 112 303,796 172 | 2,530,459 90 1,236,992 103 | 4,751,666 99 
EXPORTS OF CERTAIN MEAT PRODUCTS. 
[Department of Commerve. Monthly average, 1911-1913= 100.) 
| | 
Beef, pickled Hams and 
Beef, canned. | Beef, fresh. | 5g ee. Bacon. Pe ty Lard. Pickled pork. 
wee j ee ae ee o ae oan Tae oo ei ise —— ee eS 
mine | Rela- | Rela- | Rela- | Rela- ela-| - 
| Pounds. ale Pounds. | tye, | Feunds. tive. | Pounds. | 'tive.| Pounds. | tive,| Pounds. | tive, | Pounds. | tive 
% | botitie | —____}___}._ Se —— 
1920. | | | | | | | 
August........... | 1,231, 070 186 | 343,352 | 28 | 2,152,982 | 81 | 23,333,156 | 139 9,360,469 63 | 31,020,802 71 2, 257, 511 | 51 
1921. | | | | « 
Sa ile 450| 49| 191,366| 15 | 1,822,383 68 | 38,464,256 | 230 | 15,508,520 | 104 | 48,604,305 | 110 | 2,558,043, 58 
reese soot 198 647 23 | 167,318| 13 | 2,004, 136 | 75 | 35, 011, 966 | 209 | 18, 536, 808 | 124 | 67,655,776 | 154 | 3,337,759 75 
Sl arbapinneks | 851,566 | 53 | 918,476 | 74 | 2,418,262 | 91 | 48,171,465 | 288 | 27,786,271 | 196 | 83,320,134 | 189 | 3,368,482 76 
_ ~~ eaaoanesee * 914,418 | 138 | 292,663 | 24 | 2,752,598 | 103 | 45, 340, 151 271 | 32, 283,527 | 216 | 87,410,516 | 199 | 3,212,347 73 
i —_ ee \ 2 Zz i 
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RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR AT 17 INTERIOR CENTERS. 


[Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, iniiencodie, Kansas City Lite Rock, Louisville, Mena, Milwaukee, Me Oeepel Onan, — 
J Louisvill maha, pokan: 7 , 
Ti-1913— 100.] 


St. Louis, Spokane, Toledo, Wichita; receipts of flour not available for Cleveland, Detroit, In 
and Wichita. Compiled from reports of trade organizations at these cities. Monthly average, 19 





Wheat. Corn. Oats. | Rye. Barley. Total grain. Flour. way _ and 








Rela- | 
tive | ‘ . | tive. 


vos [| 


| 
Rela- | Rela- Rela- Rela- 
Bushels Bushels. | aoe " Bushels. | sive. 


Rela- 
Bushels. tive. Bushels. 























159) 9, 840, 320 30, 728, 748 1533, 191, 103 42 89, 806,700 115 98, 578, 726 


| | 

94/20, 939, 570 93/15, 524, 227 77/1, 368, 821 | | 85 72, 640, 186) 
30, 342,592} 112/35, 816,899) 160/21,921,817) 109)1, 464, 530 120 44) 97, 298, 756 
71, 422,624) 263/19, 713, 672 25, 527, 1272, 557, 053 157/2, 705 138/134, 468, 179 
77, 026, 777 — 983, 238} 138/42, 739,890) 213,6, 207, 749 | | 344 160/177, 430, 338 
































i _ — —— —_—— - — _ EE — = 
1 Flour reduced to its equivalent in wheat on basis of 44 bushels to barrel. 
SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR AT 14 INTERIOR CENTERS. 


(Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, St. Louis, Toledo, Wichita; 
shipments of flour not available for Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Omaha, Toledo, and Wichita.] 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. Total grain. Flour. Tet and 








oe en : - 
Rela-| .. | Rela-| | Rela- Rela- Rela- ‘ Rela- 
tive. | Bushels. Bushels. }iy9. | Bushels. ;iy, Bushels. | ty, | Barrels. tive. - | tive. 





24,934,816] 160) 6,260,144) 44/12, 814, 067 2, 880, 003 57 49, 120, 881 106 


18,675,009] 120/15, 747,327| 110/12, 447,121 82 43 49, 861, 419 75 
21, 550,026] 138/21, 381,193} 150|11,656,507 77 57 58, 240, 174 62 

31, 373, 871| 201/20, 154,143] 141|10,051,024 66 59 64, 771, 515 3 113| 82) 060, 722 
58,901, 701| 378)22, 657, 863] 159 101 104 105,596,211 128, 271, 714 






































2 Flour reduced to its equivalent in wheat on basis of 44 bushels to barrel. 


STOCKS OF GRAIN AT 11 INTERIOR CENTERS AT CLOSE OF MONTH. 
{Chicago, Detroit, Duluth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, St. Louis, and Toledo.] 





Corn. Oats. ed Barley. |Total grain. 


Bushels. | Bushels. . | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1, 414, 708 | 7, 447, 762 | 709,469 | 15, 371, 418 





10, 539, 233 | 24,926, 743 | 1,079, 831 
eee | Sabet) ee : 
: 58, 812, 239 
6, 906, 590 | 50, 835, 039 Sa 146 O77 

















RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR AT NINE SEABOARD CENTERS. 


ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco, Portland (Oreg.), Seattle, Tacoma; receipts of flour not 
rn Seattle and Taeoms. Compiled from reports of trade organizations at these cities. Monthly average, 1911-1913— er “_ 





Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. Total grain. Flour. Tete gate and 








Rela- Rela- Rela- Rela-| , Rela- Rela- 
Bushels. | tive, | Bushels. ushels.| fi¢¢"| Bushels. | Re!" Barrels, | Rela + 


























1, 576, 842 38, 043, 819 1, 390, 077 





24, 010, 275 1, 518, 671 
152 , 25, 756, 731 1, 714, 852 
263 | 279/58, 257, 757 7, 210, 521 

55 384 367/41,981, 212}  185)/2, 172, 836 












































1 Flour reduced to its equivalent in wheat on the basis of 44 bushels per barrel. 
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STOCKS OF GRAIN AT EIGHT SEABOARD CENTERS AT CLOSE OF MONTH. 


(Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Newport News, Galveston, San Francisco. Compiled from reports of trade organiza- 
tions at these cities.] 




















{New Orleans cotton exchange. Monthly average crop years, 1911-1913= 100.] 
’ 





: Stocks at ports 
sentmeapo. | Fotredpis. | Orvagdmove | Amagaonen | "Ehd eEey 
month. 





























COTTONSEED. 


[Bureau of the Census.] 





On hand at || On hand at 
mills (close |) ' mills (close 
of month). of month). 





Tons. , a Tons. 
32, 923 130, 471 


, 


oe 466 ‘ 
| 124, 377 
| | 




















SHIPMENTS OF CITRUS AND DECIDUOUS FRUITS FROM CALIFORNIA. 
(March, 1921, on, Bureau of Markets and California Fruit News.! Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 





Total 
Lemons. Total citrus fruits. deciduous 
fruits. . 











Relative. | Carloads. . | Relative. 





70 | 


193 309 
230 | 551 
142 | 455 
128 | 143 























1 For previous sources, see April, 1921, Bulletin. 2 Including grapefruit. 
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Data for ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 


SUGAR. 
Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. 
1913 100.) 


Tons of 2,240 pounds. 


Monthly average, 1911- 





Receipts. Meltings. 


—-—-- =| 


Rela- Tons 


1920. 


August 168 287, 000 


| Rela- | 
tive. | 


156 


Raw stocks at ; 
close of month. Receipts. 








Rela- 


Tons. tive. 





125, 340 


July 
| August 


Raw stocks at 


Meltings. close of month. 


| Rela- | 
tive. | 


Rela- 


Tons. | tive. 





TOBACCO SALES AT LOOSE-LEAF WAREHOUSES. 


(Reports of State authorities.] 





Virginia dark.) 
Vi 





Pounds. 
109. 


Pounds. 


Bright belt. 


| 
South 
Carolina. 


North 


a. Carolina. 


Pounds. 
12, 659, 567 


Pounds. 
51,377,514 | 


Pounds. 
64, 037,081 | 








Western 


Burley. dark. 


Pounds. 
1, 223, 750 





Notr.—Includes sales for growers and dealers, but excludes resales. 


SALE OF REVENUE STAMPS FOR etnias OF TOBACCO IN THE UNITED STATES (EXCLUDING PORTO RICO AND 


PINE ISLANDS). 


{Commissioner of Internal Revenue.]} 





Cigars. 





Large. Small. 


Number. Number. 


1920 
August 





Cigarettes. 


672,020,289 | 48,171,240 3,569, 397, 443 


Manu- 
factured 
tobacco. 


Number. 





| Cigarettes. 


Small. 


Cigars. 
Small. 


Number. Number. 

55, 349, 100 |4, 136, 084, 890 
50, 175, 400 4, 219, 727, 623 
47, 362,340 \4, 161, 2177 578 29, 226, 353 
53,630,000 5,130,577, 133 











NAVAL STORES. 


{Data for Savannah, Jacksonville, and Pensacola. Compiled from reports of trade organizations at these cities.} 


Spirits of turpentine. 


Stocks 
at close of 
month. 


Receipts. 


1920. 
a ae 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 
7 27, 963 


33, 747 


Receipts. 


Barrels. 


Rosin. 


Stocks 
| at close of | 
month. 


Barrels. i 


106, 964 144, 109 | pwd 


Spirits of turpentine. | 
—| 


Receipts. | at close of 


Barrels. 


Rosin. 





Stocks 
| at close of 
month. 


| 

| Stocks 

Receipts. 

month 

Barrels. 
38, 650 
36, 949 
47, 580 
52; 861 


Barrels, 
312, 293 


828, 224 


? 


Barrels. 
61, 213 | 
80, 943 | 
90,382 | 
92,580 | 
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COAL AND COKE. 
(U. S. Geological Survey. Monthly average, 1911-1913—=100.]} 

Bituminous coal, esti-| Anthracite coal, esti-| peoni cok imated 
mated monthly pro- mated monthly to- os e, estimat 
duction. ’ duction. - monthly production. 

| 
Short tons. | Relative.| Shorttons. | Relative.| Short tons. | Relative. 
1920. 
Naika i awn idaweg dn dnadweVonsanden deca end i henaneyetaeas 49, 172, 000 133 4,638, 000 | 63 1, 757, 667 | 67 
1921. 
| SEEESES FOR Cae eee EPP ee Py sy eres eayeaed 33, 330, 000 90 7,497, 000 | 101 290, 000 | ll 
PE ikndnbe ben ddeeadevenscecaswesecssactedeteenpenasaunsasccetecs 33, 852, 000 | 91 7, 786, 000 105 , 000 | 9 
io savata oss uxeveceodss.icudsnlnaacnquetuaeiteeaial 30, 394, 000 | 82 7, 050, 000 95 181, 000 7 
Ra i NR RETIRES AE RANE EES MOS 34, 538, 000 | 93 7, 196, 000 | 97 248, 000 9 
OE is ic kn dckasncnecicnvedsescccncasseslepenecescsveccees 35, 105,000 TO fo cnscessccescene | Witshdvacdsiccccsscesaaeeane Jeeeeeceees 
- — ——$ $$$ —s — _ — -_- Ce —— — — ——————$ ——_— — ————— J —_ 
CRUDE PETROLEUM. 
{Production and stocks, U. S. Geological Survey; wells completed, Oil and Gas Journal and Standard Oil Bulletin (California). Barrels of 42 
gallons each. Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 
pews STEERER SAREE RENOIR ‘sa cs : 
| 
Production. Stocks at Produc- Production Bt at | Produe- 
close of | er, — ae 
|} ofl wells | | oil wells 
Barrels, |Rele-| parrels). | com: Barrels, Rela-| charreis), | com 
" | tive. . | pleted. tive. | pleted. 
sueaeeiee te = ts | 
1920. | | 1921. 
pS TEP | 39,055,000 | 204] 124,449,000; 2,456 || May...............-2...2. 42,043,000 | 219} 156,561,000 | 1, 405 
ee vadisicaunndunnensctiihe 40,405,000 | 211/| 164,837,000, _—«‘1, 471 
Cr cgunateueccat 40,328,000 | 210| 172,359,000 1, 157 
| | 0 EE et 40,964,000 214 | 176,248,000 | 952 
TOTAL OUTPUT OF OIL REFINERIES AND STOCKS OF OIL. 
[Bureau of Mines.]} 
OUTPUT BY MONTHS. 
| Crude oil run Gasoline Kerosene Gas and fuel | Lubricating 
(barrels). (gallons). (gallons). (gallons). ons). 
1920. 
DO iiivanis inca decddsscitcapesdeudahoutetes cnhudes sesyntdeedheins 37,024, 052 423,419,770, 172, 213, 511 751, 193, 898 92, 369, 504 
1921. 
is inns de cnd she nk wideuneceassnscdconteaanenees acaeuseaste 36, 990, 478 448, 567, 873 145,225,623 | 817,367,590 70, 000, 194 
Bl c<-dhaceapsonseckedadssvevedesowuinahamndehsmtecaaaiansees , 940, 430, 344,393 | 141,637,081 | 826, 355, 262 63, 088, 609 
PT vada cclacencaadexnudaccscncnusssccnnesesqananavucsucansasues 36, 040, 797 419, 641, 815 | 138, 724,132 807, 428,397 65, 893, 228 
STOCKS AT CLOSE OF MONTH. 
| | 
1920. 
PO ees iiniicnsisinens dncnedunsenscitadaumnsienienroneeagnes 17,086,253 | 413, 279,319 410, 853, 047 655, 152, 293 | 131, 866, 455 
1921. | 
May 31.......-..0-222-2eecec sree ec ee eee eeeeeseeeseteeeceeeeeees | 20,816,203 | $00,495,787 | 452,437,995 | 1, 163, 388, 695 261, 759, 797 
PN icici catsks acct veh cabundates cuapuddiotsdaarcantuntanees 21,008,986 | 750,644, 450 435,056,713 | 1,248, 664, 260, 883, 121 
iain dketciconvavnersvanusceuwasequveriserbueedipnedsanes 19, 115, 631 | , 236, 695 412, 201,674 | 1, 269, 419, 283 258, 638, 298 
I — — Sa cay 
IRON AND STEEL. 
[Pig-iron production, Iron \ge; steel-ingot production, American Iron and Steel Institute. Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.} 
Iron-ore shipments r _ | Unfilled orders U. S. 
from the upper | Pig-iron production. | Stee! ee peeten Steel Corporation 
Lakes. P at close of month. 
Gross tons.| Relative.| Gross tons.| Relative.| Gross tons. | Relative.| Gross om Relative. 
1920. : P 
I ie sie vcstxcanhoiecebniassitedsassaauaenin 8,923, 482 147| 3,129,323 135 | 2,999, 551 128 | 10,374, 804 | 197 
1921. : | 
NOT eo ., anichstheapiphaysbhichasentnanees (Una 2, 594,027 _ 43 | 1,221,221 53 | 1,265,850 54| 5,482, 487 | 104 
JUNE... 0c cnnccccscccccccccsccsnccccsccecccescccwecee 3, 600, 989 59 | 1,064,833 46 | 1,003, 406 43 | 5,117,868 97 
Bath dhncusnlbisvsctencinsrtsaddnetsatiehshrekimen’ 4,047, 687 67 864, 37 803,376 35 | 4,830,324 2 
RE cogagsidivatancssnshsentexsankentianinneia 4, 329, 158 ? 954, 193 41 | 1,138,071 49 | 4,531,926 86 
Sep Do. oe nc wanatenwaeenaes VehedsnsdGselesner MRUsGRSRReadeeecasces 985,529 43 | 1,174,740 51 | 4,560,670 87 
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STRUCTURAL-STEEL ORDERS AND SHIPMENTS. 


{Bridge Builders and Structural Society.) 


Fabricated structural steel | 


contracted for through- | 5ttuctural-steel orders and shipments of the member- 




























































out country. ship of Bridge Builders and Structural Society. 
= a 
Orders. Shipments. 
“ rr eS 
-ORRAGE: Bice: AB Per cent Per cent 
capacity. Tonnage. sho Tonnage. sho 
capacity. capacity. 
1920. 
I os ee ao ws singh OPEN e's wk ie eee OA ha wee ha ‘ 72,000 40.0 36, 843 50.0 51, 381 70.0 
1921 
Sees CL 2 ccd Gab RSA LORE TOSS We oes 5), 800 28.0 25, 763 37.5 27,987 | 41.0 
ELSE By eee me > one aR eC Vee amen Bie = Ue hi 68, 900 37.0 25, 247 35.5 27, 363 39.0 
_ ENR ICE ie err ae er Re Meee cas be £0,200 , 33.5 21,847 32.0 22,186 | 32.5 
RNS Meee oh cae cxee tac Sone REE CRRA ee eebdnnapeGhes 59, 300 | 33.9 18,010 26+ | 23, 558 | 34.5 
- a ee ae Ae | | | 
PRODUCTION OF BLISTER COPPER. 
{\merican Bureau of Metal Statistics. Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 
Pounds. Relative. 
1921. 
NN ce es EL ate on ae yes red wa rns ES a Reese sina Rp EER ET EAE ee DE Ee ee 22, 653, 328 23 
Psi tre send iialin Saas 9 abil vas Face skBAhne vs css cedehakekpane ss send Geka ie eee Reedee eee ee tiTh acne eeert on cee nen 18,033, 954 18 
Bice aoe En eindcs bvbW pes Hebe SR EReNON Wei ones Weds eee s OO} eeRGM RINT ES + hed cbORSONe Rik vs eka x RRA ee ta eee 15, 590, 107 17 
sae valle oy obo. hkds 6eoAUGTERBAGE NEN MD OES K05Gb ENS 6S RAKE ATED SN eu ae enc babaana bt eee eaeaaeeae tatieee 20,018, 569 20 
ZINC. 
{American Zinc Institute. Tons of 2,000 pounds,] 
| Stocks Stocks 
Produced. | at end of Produced. | at end of 
month. month. 
an = bias = 
1920. 1921, 
EE fas fc ven paknasndewkenc meses spur 36, 519 | ee hile isin ep sandy Oxcunakacdes ed vesaniesss . 19, 443 | 89, 889 
NEL eins sve atiguncs es 55.58 so erty rere 15,495 | 92, 408 
1921. SOR bien Dig a0 kalba natn bbe atetod Race ciel 14,621 | 86, 549 
Re ES A OE eee 18, 026 | 83, 721 } EE cb cs 5 Saceycassuen ened poten Ss 14, 367 | 81, 135 
LEAD PRODUCTION. 
{American Bureau of Metal! Statistics. Tons of 2,000 pounds.) 
. Production. | Relative. | | Production. | Relative. 
RT Ree AT | 4 
1921. | 
ES Os. ie sie pt eslonien bag oe Wiech eimai s 27,650 EN sc Su onn cad anntewdecaddnetyoeess bkeaadneets 
NR. Ci vacg cat whds obddabGnneachi waa eeaueses 28, 348 | 81 || August 
| —_ _ a —- — — — —— 
TIN. 
{Imports, Department of Commerce. Deliveries, New York Metal Exchange. Monthly average, 1911-1913—100.] 
: —s % ——$ $$ $$ oe 
| pelative | Deliveries | Deliveries 
Imports. on ©-| to factories. Imports. | Relative. ‘to factories. 
AS a . ‘men caer - — |——__ 
1926. Pounds. | Pounds. | 1921. Pounds. Pounds. 
DPNaisn isan iciscecvecsecescs 9, 596, 819 | ee” Fe ee ee er eer ree 2, 021, 762 22 | 2,744,000 
Pi inccéusssanceivebedsdechantes , 133, 450 45 | 3,561,600 
Dros eancauthapesecncengearsenee 3, 565, 767 39 = 3, 411, 520 
1S EE OR 5, 200, 57 | 7,436,800 
NN 55.40 ksulacsksnennsuVepssuclvavaeaennaie | beaceabels | 5,835, 200 
| 
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TEXTILES—COTTON AND SILK. 


[Cotton, Bureau of the Census; silk, Department of Commerce. one Tad average, crop years 1912-1914—100; silk, monthly average, 1911- 








Cotton eonsump- Imports of raw silk. | Cotten seen | Imports of raw silk. 
, 2 ee Be ; ‘ aed 
Bales. | Relative.| month. Pounds. | Relative. | Bales. Relative. . Pounds. | Relative 
| | | | 











108 | 34,513,203 | 2,690, 690 132 ; 439, 884 





461, 656 
410, 120 
467, 103 





TEXTILES—WOOL. 


[Wool consumption, Bureau of Markets; idle wool machinery, Bureau of the Census.] 


Percentage of idle machinery on first of month to Percentage of idle hours on first of month to total 
total reported. reported. 


Spinning spindles. 3 Spinning spindles. 
| 





| 


Sets of | | 
cards. Combs.| 


Worsted. 





























1 Converted to grease-equivalent basis. 


[From reports of manufacturers’ associations. } 


sisting aaa tlioh ee iaiacectil ; a 
| Southern pine. Western pine. Douglas fir. } Eastern white pine. North Carolina pine. 





a ——_————__——_—_ ee . es 


. X Dod, Ca, 
Num-| Pro- : Num-| Pro | gq): \|Num-| Pro- 7 N Pro- 3H: Num-| Pro- 
ber of} due- | a ber of; duc- Pe - lberof duc- | * duc- as 2 ber of} duc- 
tion. | menvs. | milis.| tion. | , tion. ~* |mills.' tion. *|mills.| tion. 
|- 
| 


1920. Mfeet. Mfeet. Mfeet. | Mfeet. M feet. at Mfeet. | Mfeet. Mfcet. | M feet. 
SEs 0 odntbees 383,540 | 337,677 é 171,143 | 123,344 123 | 366,433 | 322, | 46,149 55,991 | 1 19,511 | 14,130 


389,745 | 420,663 | 55 | 110,162 | 74,685 | 113 | 294,762 19 32,708 | 22,018 16,126 | 15,673 
365,970 | 371,183 | 55 | 121,648 | 76,874 114 | 232,407 | 230,970; 19 42,171 | 23,536 15,342 | 18,243 
366,057 | 346,300 56 | 110,588 | 77,243 | 107 191,257 | 187,165 | 19 43,843 15, 267 | 

388,510 | 405,974 107,346. | 92,397 | 103 290,877 | 321,553 | 19 47,675 


j | 
j | 














RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER AT CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 
{Chicago Board of Trade and Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.} 


Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 





Relative. Mfeet. | Relative. Mfeet. | Relative. 





M feet. Relative. | M feet. 











1920. | | 
8 hha gue cee 375,456 81 242, 857 | 5 y 354, 992 
ae | ee ; "! 372453 


328, 129 


| 
—| 


356, 730 


} 
| 
| i} ies 740 
| 
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PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP AND PAPER. 
[Federal Trade Commission.]} 





{ | | | | | é 
| Wood | News- | | Paper | -Wrap- | | Wood | News- | Paper | bm | 
| pulp. | print. Book. | beard. ping. Fine. i | pulp. | print. - | board. P Fine. 








‘ae sapere ne are 

Net Ne | Net Net Ne || Net | Net Net Ne | Net 
tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 1921. | s tons. - | tons. | 
305,965 | 128,818 | 94,424 | 215,633 75,226 ; " Ee 


’ 


94, 247 





[U. 8. Geological Survey.]} 


Stocks at | Stocks at 
Production. Shipments. —-s 'Production.| Shipments.) close of 
month. 


month. 


Barrels. Barrels. els. || . " Barrels. Barrels. 
9,281,000 9,488,000 | 12,450,000 | July 10,301,000 | 10,414, 000 
9,296,000 10,577,000 | 11,150,000 | August 244" 








12, 340, 000 


, ? 








RAW STOCKS OF HIDES AND SKINS.! 


{Bureau of Markets; July, 1920, on, Bureau of the Census.]} 





Calfskins. ; kid. Cabaretta. os 





7, 126, 885 








13, 334, 187 








13, 904, 019 





1 Includes hides and skins in transit. 


LEATHER PRODUCTION. 


[Tanner’s Council.] 





Oak and 

on 

Skivers harness 
(dozens). __ leather 























SHIPMENTS OF AUTOMOBILES. 


[National Automobile Chamber of Commerce.] 





Railroad 
‘(at loads). | (machines) 


| 


ailroad |Driveaways 
i - |(machines). 








cao Pa Boat - 
| 
| 
| 
| 


23, 386 | 34, 060 | 7,095 || 15, 193 

18, 834 
15, 320 
14, 290 
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OUTPUT OF LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS. 


[Locomotives, reports from individual producers; cars, Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association.] 





Locomotives. 


Domes- | Foreign pomes- 


tic 
shipped. 


Ni —_ 


com- 
pleted. 


Output of cars. Locomotives. Output of cars. 


Domes- Foreign 
Total. tic com- 
shipped. wis 


tie Foreign. lal | Foreign. Total. 





Number. 
125 


Number. Number. —_ 
3, 409 3, 843 


Number. Number. 
1, 210 4,619 


36 
25 
51 





ity 
441 
182 








VESSELS BUILT IN UNITED STATES, INCLUDING THOSE FOR FOREIGN NATIONS, AND OFFICIALLY NUMBERED BY THE 


EAU OF NAVIGATION. 
{Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 








Gross 


tonnage. Relative. 


Number. | Number. 


September 





RAILROAD OPERATING STATISTICS. 
[United States Railroad Administration; March, 1920, on, Interstate Commerce Commission.} 


Gross 


tonnage. Relative. 





| 


Net tons 
er 
loaded car. 


Net tons | 


per 
train. 


: | 
Net ton-miles, 
revenue and | 
nonrevenue. | 


Net ton-miles, | 
revenueand | 
nonrevenue. 


1920. 
pee bak Cardeole enna ‘ 


40, 449, 000, 000 28, 221, 000, 000 
28) 140, 661,000 
| 28,414, 000, 000 


RAILROAD REVENUE-FREIGH? LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS. 
[American Railway Association. Carloads.] 


Net nom | Net tons 


okas. 


REVENUE- FREIGHT LOADED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NATURE OF PRODUCT. 


Forest 


Coal. products. 


and 
products. 


stock. Coke. 


| 
| 

| 
| 


-L. 





| 


118, 022 


3 


~ 


3 
J 


902,850 | 64,303 | 278,857 


139, 455 
113, 007 
117, 879 
119; 241 
111) 416 
121; 751 
104, 224 
124, 394 


200, 070 
213, 314 
226, 852 | 
206, 617 


221’ 569 
182) 078 
202) 545 


w 
~ 


~. 


SSSSZSR5 


730,603 | 
576, 753 
583,716 | 
657, 022 | 
696, 312 
699, 193 


44,618 | 


28) 168 
20,075 | 
21, 622 | 
21) 064 
17,057 
19, 875 


BESSeRe 
BESRSER 
Bigess 8&8 


B: 
Bee 





| y [ I 
Grain } | Mer- | 
Live Ore. | ch : ndise, | Miscella- 


neous. 


> 
8 
z 


o 
= 
wo 


FESRESEE 
BERBERS 


_ 
o 
— 


REVENUE- FREIGHT LOADED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ‘GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 


North- 
western. 


! ! 


Eastern. Central 


Southern. western. 


Poca- 
hontas. 


| Allegheny. 


876, 255 


g 
S 
Nt 


575, 812 


620, 842 
566, 600 
624, 606 
613, 045. 
651, 670 
714, 503 
651, 910 
716, 717 


SEs 
= bm Or 
on to 


BESREEE 
EESRRSSE 


120, 820 | 


South- 
western. 


ee 
5 
z 


BoaeEes 
BEBBREE 


WO Ce WO Ww CO DO DOD 
we 

g + 

ae 

o 

oe 
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TONNAGE OF VESSELS CLEARED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE. 


* (Department of Commerce. Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 


Net tonnage. 


‘en tte ~| Rela- 
| tive. | 


American.| Foreign. Total. 


— | ——________—| 


| 
| 
3, 616,267 | 3, 920, 602 


7,545,369 | 184 


Per- | 


cent- | 
age | Rela- 


Ameri-| tive. | 


| can to 


total. 


47.9| 181 || 


Net tonnage. 


| 
American.) Foreign. 


2, 113, 881 | 








— 
| 
| 


5, 024, 222 | 
6, 153, 131 | 
5, 875, 155 | 


, 804, 


Rela- 
tive. 











COMMERCE OF CANALS AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 


{Monthly average, May-November, 1911-1913=100.] 
EASTBOUND. 


Grain other than 
wheat. 


Bushels. | Relative. 





3, 102, 70 | 


10, 298, 759 











Wheat. | 


Bushels. | Relative. | 


11, 624, 488 


7, 878,077 
10, 132, 267 





Flour. 


Barrels. 


Iron o 


Short tons. 


Relative. | Short tons. 


re. 


Relative. 





8, 721, 412 











Relative. 


9, 290, 129 


518, 458 
3, 407, 827 
4, 628, 06 
5,011, 900 
5, 128, 043 








WESTBOUND. 





Hard coal. 


Short tons. 





Relative. 


Soft coal. | 


Total. 








indian 
Short tons. Relative. 


Short tons. 





{ 
| 


| Relative. 


Total freight. 


Short tons. | Relative. 


11,748, 131 


957,131 
6, 155, 063 
8, 079, 476 

583 


8, 138, 
7, 497, 876 











PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC POWER BY PUBLIC UTILITY POWER PLANTS. 


{U. S. Geological Survey.) 





| 
| 


Kilowatt hours. 





Produced by 


Produced by 
waterpower. fuels. 


| 
Total. 





1, 398, 987, 000 








2, 227, 954, 000 


3, 621,941, 000 





| Mt 
Jun 


a 
} 


1921. 
Ries des 


eee ewww eee 
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BUILDING STATISTICS. 


BUILDING PERMITS IN 166 SELECTED CITIES. 
[Collected by the 12 Federal Reserve Banks.] 
NUMBER OF PERMITS ISSUED. 





l l } | l | 
District | District | District District District | District District | District | District | District | District | District Total 
No.1 | No.2 No.3 | No.4 No.5 | No.6 No.7 | No.8 No.9 | No.10 | No.11 | No. 12 (166 
(14 =| = «(22 (14 (2 | (5&5 | (4 (a9 (4 ¢)) a4 =| (9 | (2 cities) 
cities). cities). | cities). | cities). | cities). cities). cities). cities). | cities). | cities). | cities). | cities). : 


| ee ec ee 





| 


1,765 | 3,602 | 1,302 
| } 


107 | 


| 
| 


VALUE OF PERMITS ISSUED. 


1,939 
1) 815 














| | 


| | 
District No. | District No. | District No. | District No. | District No. | District No. | District No. 
1 (14 cities). | 2 (22 cities). | 3 (14 cities). | 4 (12 cities). 5 (15 cities). 6 (14 cities). | 7 (19 cities). 





35, 952, 930 | 11,250,175 | 


48,312, 504 
64,146, 117 
55, 534, 223 











px | 

| District No. | District No. District No. | District No. | District No. | Total (166 
| 8 (4cities). | 9 (9 cities). | 10 (14 cities).| 11 (9 cities). | 12 (20 cities). cities). 
S 


2,751, 877 3,303, 129 3, 803, 495 2,950,694 | 15,080,736 | 119,766, 801 
4, 574, 734 6,096, 407 4,190,778 | 17,763,732 | 142, 283, 795 
5, 602, 586 5, 452, 181 4,155,740 | 15,450,694 | 147,655,797 


3,906, 381 5, 496, 947 4,133,026 | 15,298,705 | 159) 285, 779 
5, 423, 460 7,529,619 | 6,401,268 | 17,226,365 | 157,609; 209 











VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 
[F. W. Dodge Co.} 
VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 





District Distric District District | District District | District 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. } N No. 5.1 No. 7. No. 9.2 








24, 410, 816 


33, 915, 207 
39,928, 314 
35, 669, 377 026, 
26, 665, 555 ’ 337, 44, 680, 034 











1 North and South Carolina not included prior to May, 1921. 2 Montana not included. 
VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS. 


: BeSAN 





District District District District District District District 
No.1. No. 2. No. 3. N No. 5.3 Yo. 7. No. 9.2 





5,832,187 | 13,130,813 | 7,197,875 


6,933,658 | 36, 963, 442 | 9,188,212 

6,531,152 | 34, 355,048 | 8 198/377 

6, 672,758 | 22,546, 142 | 8,319,248 | 
, 








702,583 | 36,061,717 | 8,209; 645 





; ‘North and South Carolina not included prior to May, 1921. ? Montana not included. 
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PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF FINISHED COTTON FABRICS.' 





July, 1921. 








| 31,485, 015 


95, 915, 235 





Total finishing charges billed during month: 
isa tadentenssnkascspserigitctes 220,505 | $7 $282,083 | $878,130 
2 : 61 | $135,643 | $79,231 
$196,680 | 
$106,041 | 
$5, 474 


$1, 837, 856 


$472° 283 
$507, 879 
$106, 131 
$62; 096 
$31, 948 





$3, 018, 193 





Total average per cent of capacity operated: 
District : 








Average for all districts 








Total ey yardage of finishing orders re- 
ceived: 
east 

















19, 402, 208 


101, 741, 412 





Number of cases of finished goods shipped to | 
customers (case equals approximately 3,000 


yards): 
District : 











Number of cases of finished goods held in 
storage at end of month: 











Total work ahead at end of month 
( tne days): 
“District : Z 


2 & go 5 > 90 
AOwmonrwo 


— 





Average for all districts 


~ 
© 























2| SPBEp— 
oooowom 


o 


1 The National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, at the sequent of the Federal Resues Board nao: arranged for a mon 


within the industry. The results of the inquiries are herewith present 
statement concerning the tabulation: 


thly surv 
in tabular form. The secretary of the association makes the following 


figures are compiled from statistics furnished by 34 out of 58 member firms of this association. It is robably fair to state 


The eee monet for, be 
that in the absence of having specific detail at hand, but according to our best estimate, it is proba 
for the various classes of work would cover, a proximately, the following percentages of the entire indiwtry: White poke 7 oor eae 


62 per cent; printed , 30 percent. The figures given represent reports from exactly the same finishers for the two months, both for the totals 
? 


and for the subdivis: nd therefore are strictly comparable. 


p NoTtEe.—Many plants were unable to give details under the respective headings of white poets, dyed goods, and printed goods, and r 


their totals only; therefore the column headed “Total” does not always represent the total of t 


d reported 
e subdivisions, but is a correct total for the district. 
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REPORT OF KNIT-GOODS MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA. 


The total production of winter and summer 
underwear for the six months ending August 
31 was as follows: 





23 
ee 


= 
~ 
i 








s8 
PLIES 


BESESEBE 


BEES 





sHPeREEE 


gust 
Winter underwear (August) 
Summer underwear (August) 


& 





S 
S 





1 5 other mills report closed. 


Order and production report for month end- 
August 31, 1921, follows. The number of 
reporting was 46. 


The following tables are a summary of the 
data obtained from 337 representative depart- 
ment stores in the 12 Federal Reserve districts. 
In districts Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, and 12 the 
data were received in (and averages computed 
from) actual dollar amounts. In districts Nos. 
3, 4, 8, and 10 the material was received in the 
form of percentages, and the averages for the 
cities and districts computed from such per- 
centages were weighted according to volume of 
business done during the calendar year 1920. 


- | Balance orders on hand Aug. 1 (A minus B).......| 














Unfilled orders first of month 
New orders received during month 


Total (A) 


Shipments d 
Cancellations d 


Total (B) 














Production. 





Thirty-four representative mills which re- 
orted for July and August furnish the data 
or the following table: 


[In dozens.] 


"58" 





— 


Unfilled orders first of month.| 372,514 
| 238,258 














The tables for the month of August are based 
on reports from 23 stores in district No. 1, 55 
stores in district No. 2, 49 stores in district 
No. 3, 16 stores in district No. 4, 23 stores in 
district No. 5, 29 stores in district No. 6, 44 
stores in district No. 7, 20 stores in district 
No. 8, 14 stores in district No. 9, 13 stores in 
district No. 10, 20 stores in district No. 11, and 
31 stores in district No. 12. Separate figures 
for Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Denver are shown for the first time this month. 





eererese 








7.5 
8&4 





Ratio of outstanding orders at close of 


5.4 
6.4 








4.6 


5.5 








month to total purchases during pre- 


vious calendar year (per cent). 


6.5 
5.1 
8.7 
6.0 








{ 
| 
| 

8.6 

—21.7 

—11.6 

—22.1 | —22.7 


eaeeeeee 
we ewweee 


|~*6 — 4.3} — 6.0] —15.1 | —14.2 








close of— 
—11.5 
—21.2 
—10.9 
— 15 
—11.6 
— 7.9). 
—11.4 
—18.6 |... 
—22.0 
—16.2 
—12.9 





— 5.1 
—12.0 
— 4.3 
—15.2 

8.0 

5 
— 9.2 
—15.6 
— 82 
— 7.3 
— 6.6 











2.1 
—10.7 
— 3.8 
—13.0 
— 6.9 





3.6 
— 18 
—11.2 
— 3.8 





| Jan. 1, 1921, to close of—| July 1, 1921, to | 


1) -1.5 | —5.2|-—21] -—43 


{Minus sign (—) denotes decrease.]} 


—21.3 | — 8&7 


| -18.8 | — 5.6|—80| —11.6 | —14.7 | -17.1 
— 6.2 | 


| — 8&9 











Z 
E 
4 
: 
: 
i 
a4 
: 


7) 9.8; 
—22.1 | —23.3 
—12.9 


—21.2 
—10.9 





} 


— 4.2| —11. 





—17.0 

—12.5 | —17.3 | —14.7 
—16.8 
17.4 








CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 


— 5.3 | —10.8 
—41/)/-7.8 
—42|)— 86 | —10.7 | —15.1 | —11.9 


— 3.0 
—16.8 
—14.9 





| —17, 








of 
— 5.4 

































































Percentage of increase in net sales as compared with corresponding period previous 




















May, 
— —10.0 | — 7, 


—19.5 
— 2.8 
| —17.7 


| 
j 
\ 


y...| 


Chicago. ...... se 


St. Louis....../.... 





} 
} 
| 


| Apr., 
1921 


aAehephen 


District..... 
District. ....| 
District.....| — 3.1 
District No. 8: 
Ss. 
District . 
District.....) — 9.3 | 


District. ....| 
District No. 6: 


District. ....| 
District No. 5: 


District No. 4: 


District..... 
City and 
Brooklyn.. - 
=F Seer 
de 
District. . 
Kansas Cit 
Denver ee 
| a Seneee 


Louisville. ....|. 
tside 


New Orleans. .| 
Outside.......! 
Me 
Ou 


Philadelphia. .| 
Outside.......| 
Cleveland.....| 
PUCIBDMIED.... wclesscssse 
incase toennn sen 
Baltimore. .... 
Richmond.... 
Washington. ..| 

Other cities. . . 
Se 
Birmingham..|...... 
Nashville. ....| 


Syracuse......]..esceee} 


New York 
Newark... 
Rochester. 
Outsi 


Outside......./ 





District and city. | 
District No. 1: 
Boston. . 
District No. 2: 
District No. 3: 
District No. 7: 
District No. 9..... 
District No. 10: 
District No. 11.. 
District No. 12: 
United States..... 


itl RA Wa RTT ie GP AIT sae OREN Ap Wh Dr 
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District and city. | 


District..... 


District No. 2: 
New York City 
and Brook- | 


Syracuse. ..... 
Outside....... 


CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS—Continued. 
{Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ] 


Percentage of increase in stocks at close of month compared with— 












Ratio of average stocks at close of each 
month to average monthly sales for 
same period (per cent). 





Same month previous year. 


Apr., | Mav, | June, 
1921. | 1921. | 1921. 


| 


—18.9 | —18.7 | —16.6 
—17.5 | —16.5 | —17.1 


Previous month. 


| Apr. Mav, | June, 


1921. | 1921’ | ‘1921. 





Jan. 1, 1921, to close of— | | July 1921, to 


close of— 





July, 
1¢21. 


3.4 


-6 





May, | June, | July, | Aug., 
1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 





289.8 | 283.0; 422.1 405.0 
424.5 | 416.0} 432.6) 458.0 





—18.5 | —18.1 | —16.8 


3.5) —29| —3.4 
1.1 2| —58 
23) =20) ~—41 


tw 
oa 





“| oo 


319.5 | 312.0) 425.1! 4920.0 























District..... | 





| | | 
—22.0 | —16.8 —17.6 —23.1 5.1 —2.6| —5.9 3.9 4.0 309.5 | 329.6 | 443.6 455.6 
na ek aed —10.4 | —122 —21.6 Saacusust -3| —8.4 3.1 4.8 352.6 | 395.4) 470.9 | 462.0 
Shaala eu —25.8 | —26.2 ah -2| —8.9 4.5 7.0 310.4} 330.3) 451.9| 459.1 
OEE —29.2 | —31.0 SED hiccccacel ~60| ~£27)— 238 5.4 392.4 | 387.0 | 433.8! 445.2 
SS —13.6 | —91.5 WEE La ccscel —R2| = 81 = et 4.9 446.5 | 411.7) 469.4 498.1 
—20.7 | —10.0 | — 5.0 — 91} Ll} 16] 33)/—68] 1.0 482.2} 472.5} 487.3] 557.4 
—21.6 | —17.3 | —11.5 9.7| 40| —21| —56/—42|] 5.2 326.5 | 333.9| 431.6| 453.7 




















District No. 3: 
Philadelphia. . 
Outside....... 


District..... 


District No. 4: 

Cleveland..... 
Pittsburgh.... 
Outside....... 


District..... 

District No. 5: 
Baltimore. .... 
Richmond.... 
Washington... 
Other cities. . . 


District. .... 
District No. 6: 
Birmingham. . 
Nashville. ..-. 
New Orleans. . 
Outside....... 

District. .... 


District No. 7: 
Chicago....... 
Outside....... 


District..... 


District No . 8: 
St. Louis...... 
Lous ville..... 
Memphis...... 
Outside....... 


District..... 


District No. 9..... 


District No. 10: 
Kansas City... 





Denver....... 
Outside....... 


District..... 
District No. 11.... 


District No. 12: 


Los Angeles. .. 
San Francisco. 
Oakland...... 
Sacramento... 


Ser Lake City 


District..... 
United States..... 











314.2 | 311.9 | 469.2} 442. 
447.7 | 432.3 |. 479.0 

















































| 18.2 | —19. 




















—26.0 | —25.3 24.2 
—13.6 | —35.3 | -24.2 
—29.0 | —29.2 | —27.5 
| —23.3 | —24.2 | —21.0 


327.9 323.7 | 463.2 475. 
8 5 








3.6| -3.1| —66| 
4.3 | — .2| —2.2 | 
5.7| —.5| —2.8| 
3.0} —1.7| —1.2] 
4.2| -1.7] —4.1) 






















—25.8 | —25.8 | —24.2 





13.6 | tk FF, 































—21.3 | —18.8 | —20.6 











—12.9 | —11.0| — 9.9 








411.4 128.3 | 500.4 | 505.2 














—19.1 | —36.3 | —S7.4 



































bs i ah casts eels wer ais ; 410.3 419.8 
 dtvd—ecihehesseds | 455.6 729.3 
ee Sener 175.7 463.3 

SSR emer: , 337.7 | 521.5 

329.6 | 344.2 | 425.1 | 461.8 
=———— == = 

ea SR Bee oe 

Pept) Smmeyy) SA-esb iy seer) 5 544.1 
PSE! GNI GTI ROY 443.3 





¥ 
_ Q 





—21.6 | —19.8 | —17.0 














e 
ou 


—18,1 | —21.0 | —22.6 | 




















—13.8 | —17.6 
—23.5 | —16.5 | —18.4 


—28.7 | —27.4 | —28.3 
—17.7 | —17.1 | —16.3 





= 19.8) — 4 | —17.6 | 
—16.3 | 


—3).5 | —29.4 | —32.6 | 


a at oh 


—11.9 | —10.8 | —25.7 | 








—13.9 | —14.2 | —20.9 | =F] 














—19.0 | ee 17.4 





| —19.0 | 








4.5 2.3) —9.1 7.5 | 
441 $21 —O60=>. .6 
2.4 6.8) —4.7)/— .7) 
3.0| —69| —6.8| — 2.6] 
26) -30| —51/—68 
9.2) —25| —7.1| —13.5| 
1.2] -3.2| -83| — 7.6 | 
3.0} -1.0| -—7.6|— .7 
1.9| —2.4| —44| — 2.0) 











68862—21——6 
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WHOLESALE TRADE. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE (OR DECREASE) IN NET SALES IN AUGUST, 1921, AS COMPARED WITH THE PRECEDING MONTH 


(JULY, 1921). 





Groceries. | Dry goods. | Hardware. 


} ! 
Boots and | Auto 
oes 


supplies. 


‘Farm imple- 


| a ments. 


| Furniture. 


Auto 
tires. 





District. l 
INum Pe lum 
—. of 4 Ibes 


"firms. 





l 
{Num | |Num-| Num- 
um Per ‘ber of ae bs a er |ber o 
"| cent. ‘firms. °° 2 nae 


214843) 8 43773) 
17) 451.3 10 +47, 


i+ 
25 3808 13, +18. 9) 15+ 7.6) 





PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE (OR DECREASE) IN NET SALES IN AUGUST, 1921, AS COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1920. 


| rocerie. Dry goods. | Hardware. Shoes. Furniture. Drugs. 





Auto 
supplies. 


\F arm imple- 


| Stationery. ments, 





| l 
Per INum-| 


| | 
Num-| » Num- Num- Num- 
Per ‘ber of; cont, ber of Per | 


. cent. | firms, C&Bt- firms | Cent. firms.) 


UM-| por Num- 


ber of Per 


= —25.4 








8-185 26/~ 





Auto 
tires. 


Num- 
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COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICE LEVELS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


The foreign index numbers published here- 
with are constructed by various statistical 
offices according to methods described, in most 
cases, in the Butietin for January, 1920. 

In the following table the all-commodities 
index numbers for the whole series of countries 
‘appear together to facilitate the study of 
comparative price levels. 


1.A description of the method used in the construction of the Swedish 
index number appeared in the BULLETIN for February, 1921, for the new 
Italian index number in the April, 1921, issue of the BULLETIN, and the 
method used by the Frankfurter Zeitung in the case of the German 
index number was described in the BULLETINS for February and March, 








INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (ALL COMMODITIES). 





1921. Complete information pepeting the computation of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics appears in the publications of that 
bureau, and a description of the index number of the Federal Reserve 
Board may be found in the BULLETIN for May, 1920. Details as to the 
method used by the @konomisk Revue in constructing its index of 
wholesale prices in Christiania are not available in this country. The 
Danish index has been constructed only recently, is based upon the 
prices of 33 commodities, and is roughly weighted accord to con- 
sumption. The new British index number, compiled by the Board of 
Trade, will be found on p. 1226 of this issue of the BULLETIN. It has been 
rev and now uses prices in 1913 as a base. In the case of the two 
American index numbers, 1913 is used as the basis in the original com- 
putations. In the other cases in which 1913 a rs as the basis for the 
computation, the index numbers have been shifted from their original 
bases. The computations in these cases are, therefore, only approxi- 
mately correct. Ina few cases July, 1914, or the year immediately pre- 
ceding that, is used as the base. The figures are for the most Tre- 
ceived by cable, and the latest ones are subject to revision. In cases 
where the index numbers were available they have been published for 
the war years in various issues of the BULLETIN in 1920, 







































| | Be ald | ame | OT ee 
| | Aus- 
3 Italy;! sos tralian Cal- 
. : | United | France y Christi- ; ' 
United United | King- | United | Bul- rof. Ger _ | Sweden;| anfa, Den- | Japan; | Com- Canada; cutta, 
States; States; | > Fe leti Bachi | many; ls > | Norway: . |Bankof| mon- India; 
Federal) Bureau | 20™; | King- | letin de | (39 com.| Frank- |,SVensk |Norway;, mark; |"yonan | wealth; DeP8t-| nenart- 
Reserve | of Labor | Board | dom; la Sta- |“yiodi- furter |Handels- Okono- Finans-| “or | Bureau Mentof ment of 
Board | Statis- | of Statist lstique ties Zeitung cae misk tidende | Tokyo lofCensus “#2°F | Statis- 
(90 ties (315 Trade | (45 com-| Générale until (77 com-| (47 Revue (33 com- (56 com- and Sta- (272 ties (75 
uota- quota- ane tiene cor! 1920, 76 | modi- | =— 9g = ‘modi- tistics bm ane com- 
tions).2_ tions).? *“ities) _— ties). | there- ties). | Bye ties). | Ues).” | ties)? |(92com- 4°98)" modi- 
$ : after).? P modi- ties).3 


wa eeteces 





5 | 

September .| 362 | 

1921. m | | 
January.... 163 | 177 251 232 407 | 642 | 1,603 267 | 344 | 341 | 201 | 196 | 208 | 178 
February... 154 | 167 230 215; 377| 613| 1,473 250| 319 290 195| 192 199 | 174 
March...... 150 162 215 208 | 360 604 1,419 237| 312 | 280 | 191 181 194 | 175 
April... 143 | 154 209 199 | 347 584| 1,410 229 | 297 | 270 | 190 | 171 187 | 183 
May.. 142 | 151 205 | 191 329 | 547 1,428 218 | 294 257 | 191 | 166 183 184 
June. 139 148 202; 183| 325; 500) 1,387 218 204| 254 192| 162 179 178 
licked wal 148 198 186; 330| 520; 1,467 211 300} 253 1% | 159 176 183 
August.....| 143 | 152 194 183| 331) 542| 1,723 198 |......... | 256 | ae 174 184 
September es ee ee | aes i Py SSRN ey 2 | ae | POPES, ROTEL A Aah! Hah “i 














1 Index numbers for 1920 and thereafter based upon prices of 76 commodities. Computations arrived at by the method described on p. 465 of 


the BULLETIN for April, 1921. 
2 Average for the month. 
3 End of month. 
4 Beginning of month but not always the first. 
6 Middie of month. 
6 End of year and end of month. 
1 First of month. 
8 July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914=100. 
9 Middle of 1914=100. 
10 Dec. 31, 1913-June 30, 1914=100. 
1 July 1, 1912-June 30, 1914=100. 
2 July, 1914= 100. 
18 End of July, 1914=100. 
4 Last six months of 1917. 


In the following tables the index numbers for 
individual groups of commodities are given for 
each country separately. Reference should be 
made to the preceding table for the “all com- 
modities” indexes. In the case of the Italian 
group index numbers, Prof. Bachi’s new com- 
putations only are given. These can not be 











referred back to the 1913 base and it is there- 
fore impossible to compare present levels with 
prewar levels in these cases. No group index 
numbers are compiled by the Bank of Japan 
and the Danish index published by the Fi- 
nanstidende has only two group indexes, one 
for food and one for “other commodities.” 
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GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—UNITED STATES—BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
[1913=100.] 


Lumber 
| Cloths and! Fuel and Metals and and Chemicals House Miscel- 


clothing. | lighting. Bh. buildin and drugs. a laneous. 
erial. 


Farm | 
products. etc. 


: 


100 100 
96 97 | 99 
93 99 

119 | f 115 

175 ‘ y 144 

163 5 196 

173 

238 

268 











January } 2 3 228 
February é § 218 
March 25 | : 2 = 
194 
187 
18t 
182 























INDEX NUMBERS—UNITED KINGDOM—BOARD OF TRADE. 


[1913=100.] 


Other 

. Meat Other Total |Ironand/; metals | Other Other | Total | Allcom- 
Cereals. | and fish.| foods. food. | steel. and | Cotton. | textiles. | articles .| not food. | modities. 
minerals. | | 








192) average 273 | - 79 2 252 | 
August, 1920 79 | 268 75 264 | 


January 45 | 85 213 
February 212 | 36 , 34 | 201 
March..........0-eceeseeeeenes 205 25 , x ao 
‘ on rf 
193 | 
189 | 
185 | 
172 

















GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—UNITED KINGDOM—STATIST. 


[1913—=100.] 


| | | j | 
Sugar, | | All lyrace| ant. (Sugar, | | 
vege a cof- |Food- Min-| Tex- | Sun-| Mate-| com- | cone: — cof- Food- Min-| Tex- | Sun- |Mate- 
foods. fem fee, stuffs. erals. | tiles. | dries. rials. | mod- * Needs. | feeds fee, |stuffs.| erals. | tiles. .| rials. 
“*| tea. | ities. | Pe *| tea. | | 
| | | 
100 | 100 | 100 || 1921. 
110 107 5 90; 9g } 101 |) January 
155 25 130 3 9 | ‘ 126 nino ggg " 
193 | 161 | | 152] 16% 5: 159 
252 | 192) 213 | 52 | 22 ¢ 206 
248 | 238 ¢ | 35 | 5 226 
252 5 275 | 2 | 24: 242 
| 321 34 | 366] 3 269 | 2 Qx5 | 291 || 
August, 1920.| 317 5 | 404] : 28 | 285 | 298 || 
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GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—FRANCE—GENERAL STATISTICAL BUREAU. 


[1913=100.} 





| | | | | 


| Ani- | Vege-* 
mal | table 
foods. foods. |, 


Tex- | 
tiles. | dries. 


Sugar,| 
— Foods Min- 
— | (20). erals. 


100 | 100/| 100 
98} 109; 99 | 
164} 132] 145 | 
232 | 1s0| 199 
271 | 303 302 
2x3 | 460 | 420 | 
272! 444| 405 | 
449 | 737| 524 | 


468 | 715 | 540 | 


Raw 

Sun- mate- 
rials 
|). 


100 
101 
145 
206 
291 
387 
373 
550 


558 


An 
com- 
mod- 
ities. 


Ani- 
mal 





100 
101 
137 
187 
262 
339 
357 
510 


526 


1921. 
January 
February.... 
March 


August...... 
September .. 


Sug: 


‘Vere coffee’ Foods! Min- 


foods. foods. 


ae 
ocoa. 


334 
317 
322 
348 
346 
368 
364 
337 
311 


337 
338 
367 
359 
317 
338 
393 
352 
389 


| 
Tex- 
(20). | erauls. tiles. 


397 | 
378 | | 
366 | 
372 | 314 
356 | 2s2 
357 | 26 738 
366 | 290 
355 321 


445 
422 | 
392 
371 
355 
341) 


460 
398 
375 


347 388 


Raw} All 
Sun- | mate-| com- 
dries.| rials 
| (25). 


mod- 
| ities. 


| 
| 
a 
| 





GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—ITALY—RICCARDO BACHILI. 





} | 
Min- Other| 
|Build- 
ae Chem- Tex- vege- | 
3.| foods. | eats. tiles. 


August, 1920. 


1921, 
January 
February 
March 


117 
113 | 


127 | 
123 | 


[1920—100.] 


All 
com- 
mod- 

| ities. 


107 
107 | 
104 | 


) 100 
August...... 107 





Vege- 
table 
. foods. 


Ani- 


=a) Chem- 


icals. 


116 
112 
101 | 
109 
113 | 


Min-| 

erals 

and | 
met- | 


Build moa 
| ing | table 

| Mate- 

rials prod- 
pp | ucts. 


Tex- | 
tiles. | 


All 


Sun- | com- 
dries. mod- 


ities. 


111 | 
110 
95 
92 
96 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—GERMANY—FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG. 


[Middle of 1914= 100.] 


105 | 
95 | 





a 
tural | Teo 

| prod- 
ucts. > | 


Miscel- 
| laneous. 


| Miner- | 
leather. als. 





1920. 
Average for the year.. 
Beginning of October... 


1921. 
Beginning of— 
January 


All 
com- 
modi- 
ties. 


1921. 
Beginning of— 


1, 603 
1,473 
1,419 


September 
October 


| Agricul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts. 


1,195 
1, 169 
1,116 
1,270 
1,881 
1,845 
1,995 


Tex- 
tiles, 
leather. 


Miner- | Miscel- 


als. 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—SWEDEN—SVENSK HANDELSTIDNING. 


[July 


Raw ma- 
terials 

| for agri- 
culture. 





100 
114 
161 
180 
198 
304 
340 
312 
310 


BOIBAU4, ... ccc ccccccccescecccecs 


1, 1913-June 30, 1914= 100.] 


Building 
Coal. | Metals. mate- 
rial. 


100 
104 
118 
165 
215 
275 
286 
371 
388 


281 | 
248 | 
240 | 
236 | 
245 | 
236 | 


216 
214 


Wood | 
pulp. | Jo. 


Hides 
and 


Textiles. Oils. 


ither. 


100 
103 
116 


100 


laneous. 


All com- 
modities 





1 Average for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1914. 
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GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY—9KONOMISK REVUE. 
(Dec. 31, 1913-June 30, 1914= 100.} 


| Fuel. | | | 
| 








| th o—————— | All 
‘ Vege- | Build- : Hides | | 
Animal | stuffs | p Tex Pulp | com- 
Date. | table , | Petro- Tron. | Metals. ing ma- | we | |S Paper. | 
| food. | and fer-| Coal tiles. | wood. modi- 
foods. tilizers. and i | terials. | | leather. | thes. 
Coke. | penzine. 





130 | 108 151 104 115 128 107 105 | 158 | 103 | 101 | 115 












Bas ies cia deat | 15 
sass nck | 149 150} 150 224 132 158 289 131 121| 193 124]. 137 | 159 
RE 193 198 195 355 170 435 401 213 178; 251 171, 19 | 233 
BNP sane nse 260 292 231 1,161 231 7200, 5038 326 264 | 296 217 263 | 341 
° sc Lacitaue san | 277 284 514 247 573, «503 359 302; 286; 283) 313] 345 
* 1919.....0.----+-+- | 329 281 277 767 162 442| = 187 358 356 284 277| 322 | 322 


1,050 237 







































| 
1 
} 
| 
| 
352 | 385 340 647 407 482 200 416 402 255 321 | 472 | 377 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P Cp SE 7 512 | 165 2 
February ....-..-0+--- | 294 324 292 358 364 340 | 167 362 352 212 | 289 | 472 | 319 
HW Naas bawdivnsrdens 307 315 287 289 357 328; 169 339 350 203 289 472 | 312 
1 MEE 2c dxacase. cues 283 304 273 317 343 295 | 166 329 329 | 199 289 413 297 
u EH ee 220 | 303 277 317 343 295 166 324 324 | 190 289 | 413 | 294 
5 Ee ey 273 | 323 275 345 336 296 167 308 324 | 197 | 289 | 413 294 
197 276 | 392 | 300 





PRG CO TERRE | 01 408 254 388 | 303 307| 190 309 319 | | 
| | | | 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH—BUREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS. 
[July, 1914=100.] 





| 
| 
| 


CROW ASR eae 








bat tS ale ss MARA aha" HaPNONE TY : wi + A ee eS ee ae ee ee 
| xtiles, | Agricul- | ie | ‘Groceries 
| Metalsand | Textiles, Dairy | Building : All com- 
Date leather, ural | acta ||. eens Meat. : Chemicals. 4 9 
| coal. ote. products. | products. | lobaceo. materials. modities. 
(ke ra ee 2 cactus Rs, | i Sh Oa 
July, 1914.......-- ip antes ers 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 100 
ee en ae cece tenses 117 93 202 | | 127 | 110 150 116 149 141 
oo Saas 154 131 113 | 124 | 127 155 136 172 132 
1 3 PTT TTTITiTT it ee } e « | 32 
er epacna ch crooks 213 207 110 | 116 | 131 155 194 243 155 
Re es tc pakui hans | 220 232 135 | 121 | 138 147 245 315 170 
eh ee ad. args Seah eawa 193 217 186 137 | 147 | 145 261 282 180 
hea ES SOI 209 243 229 | 181 | 186 201 295 277 218 
III, iivescnsbeneosvencnnn | 209 251 238 | 189 | 193 284 312 282 236 











215 


Be cs ash Coat esina eens 145 197 208 244 

February. Ee eee ee | 214 | 132 192 206 | 197 184 | 303 242 192 

Bc RECS. kann -asneencebe | 203 | 107 176 | 207 198 178 303 234 181 

DR ahd ok te kann gales #5 ennenat | 202 | 114 164 178 | 196 144 284 231 171 

Pe a ae eee 2 ternas | 194 | 108 161 175 195 140 279 224 166 
¢ PA casacbee<sns saviakuanacaene } 195 | 105 160 171 iss | 134 250 233 162 
ERE a5 Seer 195 | 111 158 166 188 119 238 220 159 











194 | 116 160 164 190 | 120 231 224 160 








GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—CANADA ~DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.} 
[1913= 100.} 


































| 
, : Fruits Build- | Drugs 
Grains |Animals| Dairy ° Hides, All com- 
Date. and and | prod- | _ oo Textiles.| leather, Metals. pe | Aightin | chemi- | ™odi- 
fodder. | meats. | ucts. | tabyes. "7 | ete. Bh Fone ome | & eo ties. 
— - j a |] } — -- | nae 
Ry dacsiicaen 4 sinene 100 100 100; 100 100 10 | 100 100 100 100,100 100 100 
1914...... eis he sone 114 107 100 99 104 102 | 105 96 101 100 | 94 106 101 
Ai cecats Saran dn'4 136 104 105 93 121 114 | 110 128 106 97 | 92 | 160 110 
DR ee Se nated 142 121 119 130 136 148 | 143 167 128 100 | 113 | 222 135 
| 3S ee 206 161 149 | 233 180 20k | 168 217 174 118 | 163 | 236 17 
SEE ee y ‘ ‘ j 250 
A de RB 201| 208 217 
ERR | 261 258 2 | 0: 25 | = 7 
Angust, eee 271 204 198 | até ‘ | | ‘ 298 218 244 
1921 | | 
Januaty.......------+- 186 | 175| 216 184 212 2us | 131 174 | 257 28; 247 | 196 208 
February........ fete 171 | 171 | 185 163 205 204 | 126 167 257 239 234! «4188 199 
RRM Skat. wc cuwsed 168 | 171 | 174 175 203 198 | 118 158 213 231 233 | 181 194 
April........ rae Se 154 | 169 | 161 | 162 189 191 | 115 145 241 229 | 226 120 187 
MW i CS cag edenssieihs 150 | 158 | 126 162 189 137 | 114 147 236 224 | 216 178 183 
Cana ie utat 146 | 146 | 124 169 183 180 | 106 154 236 218 | 212 | 175 179 
“os tana naa eg a 148 | 143 | 133 157 174 179 106 | 147 236 217 | 207 | 175 176 
BMG cnabss 5 a ccaee 152 | 143 | 142 | 182 173 181 | 101 | * 145 237 192; 206; 176 174 
SS en a on mal : } 





1Unim ann groups omitted. 
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GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—CALCUTTA, INDIA—DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


{End of July, 1914=100.] 





| 

| Jute 
Raw | manu- 
cotton.| fac- 

tures. 


. . 
| } 
iCatton 

Aides | anu. 

Lins. | 2c | 

skins. | tases 


Build Manu- 
ing | fac- 

mate-/| tured 
rials. |articles 


Metals. 





End of July, 19t4..| 100} 100 100 | 
Average for 1920...) 138 | 231 , 54 | 
99 | 360 | 


100 | 
133 
139 


100 
149 
August, 1920 142) 235 163 
1921. | | 
| 158] 238 107 | 
147 26 104 | 
153 | 239 98 | 
W7| «242 119 | 
151 |. 262 124 | 

149) 244 








129 | 
136 
150 | 








All 
Raw | Oil | . 2 | Other | com- 
jute. | seeds.| T°- Hoe vegan dean foods. | moclie 
| | ties. 
| | 


Other; Oils, 
tex- | mus- 
tiles. | tard. 





100 


100 | 
184 
185 


100 | 
407 


100 
12s 


115 


190 | 
173 
167 | 


100 | 
154 | 


130 
124 | 
122 | 
131 | 
142 | 
145 
157 
150 


116 
97 
90 

110 

112 

114 

115 

116 








COMPARATIVE RETAIL PRICES IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


In the following table are presented statistics 
showing the trend of retail prices and the cost 
of living in the United States and important 
European countries:' 


1Three of these index numbers—those for the United Kingdom, 
Paris, and Sweden—are constructed on the basis of prices in July, 1914= 
100. In the case of the United States, the original base, that of the year 
1913, has been shifted to the July, 1914, base. The German index uses 
the oy | ending July, 1914, as a base. 

The American index number, constructed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was based upon the retail prices of 22 articles of food, weighted 
according to family consumption, until January, 1921, when it was 
increased to 43 articles reported by dealers in 51 important cities. The 
method of weighting continues the same, although the actual “weights’”’ 
a have been changed. 

he British index number of the cost of living constructed by the 
Ministry of Labor consists of the retail prices not only of foodstuffs but 
of other articles as well. Retail clothing prices, rents, and the cost of 
fuel, lighting, and misce'laneous household items are also taken into 
consideration. The index number is weighted according to the im- 
portance of the items in the budgets of wo king-class families. 

The retail price iniex for Paris, compiled by the French General 
Statistical Office, consists of retail prices of 13 different commodities, 
weighted according to the average annual consumption of a working- 
man’s family of four persons. Eleven of the commodities included in 
this index are foods, and the other two are kerosene and alcohol. 

The Swedish index number consists of the retail prices of foodstuffs, 
fuel, and lighting and is based upon the prices of 51 articles in 44 towns 
(in 1920, 50 articles in 49 towns), weighted according to the budget of 
a workingman’s family which before the war had a yearly income of 
2,009 kroner. 

The German index expresses upon a percentage basis figures com- 
piled by Dr. R. R. Kuczynski of the Statistical Office of Berlin-Schéne- 


berg. Dr. Kuczynski bases his calculations upon the cost of living 
per week of a family of four in Greater Berlin. 


Retart Prices 1N THE UNITrep Srates, PARIS, AND 
Swepen; Cost or Livine in Untrep KInGpoM AND 
BERLIN. 


[July, 1914=100.} 


United 
States, 
retail 
prices? 


United y ~ } 
Le Paris, | Sweden, | Berlin, 
King- | retai retail | cost of 


dom, cost! 
of living.? prices. | prices. living.* 





182 
199 


216 
249 


| 
| 
| 


February... 
March.... 


1 Average for the month. ? Beginning of month. 
8 August, 1913-July, 1914=100. 
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FOREIGN TRADE—UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, ITALY, SWEDEN, JAPAN, AND 
GERMANY. 


In the following table are presented figures 
showing the monthly value of the foreign trade 
of a group of important European countries 
and Japan. Up-to-date figures for Germany are 
not available.' 





‘ Currencies have not been converted to a common unit, nor are 
methods of valuation the same in all countries. In England imports 
are given current c. i. f. values in England; exports and reexports, 





current f. 0. b. values. The same method is followed in Japan and 
Sweden. In France and Italy the value of foreign trade is estimated 
not in terms of current prices but in terms of those of some earlier date, 
usually the preceding year. 

None of the figures presented below include the import or export 
of gold and silver. In the case of England and France, group figures 
are given as well as total values, while in the case of the other countries, 
total values pane d are presented. This does not meun that group figures 
are not obtainable, merely that they are either delayed in publication 
or appear not to be of such gencral interest as the French and English 
material. 

Japanese figures for recent months are received by cable and sub- 
ject to revision. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Imports. 





Exports. Reexports. 





In thousands of pounds ste: ling. 


— 
eaanil 
| 


Raw 
mate- 


aed 
| thou- | 
| sands | 
of tons. 


| Articles 
wholly 


Miscel- 
laneous, 
includ- 
ing 
parcel 
post. 


Total. 


‘junmanu- 
factured. 





In thousands of pounds sterling. | 


| In 


thou- In 


Articles | Miscel- In 
| mate- | : | thou- | sands | thou- 
ood, rialsand | “—— | | sands | of | sands 
’ | articles | mainly | ing | Total. | oftons.| pounds of tons. 
| mainly | 7 | isteriing. 
-lunmanu-|,@4nu- | parcel 


‘factured. factured. Post. 


-- Rae eae haa 2 a nae ene 
| Raw | | 





| 
64,061 | 
135, 513 | 
161, 395 | 

















34, 281 | 
53, 457 | 
93, 394 | 


99, 645 | 


79,746 | 
58,177 | 
56, 969 

52,019 | 
38, 662 | 
36, 705 | 
39,936 | 

















1 Includes reexports. 





FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE.! 





Imports. 


In thousands of frances. 








Exports. 





In thousands of francs. 


In In 





Raw 
mate- 
rials. 


Manufac- 
tured 
articles. | 


Total. 





thou- 
sands of 
metric 

tons. 


| thou- 
sands of 


metric ped 
tons. 


| 7 | rials. 


Manufac- 
tured 
articles. 


Parcel 
post. 





138, 169 | 
861, 797 | 
832, 187 | 


lol, 465 
892, 040 
718, 179 


412, 144 
1, 229, 435 
1, 400, 046 


1, 219, 150 | 1, 735, 556 | 1, 144, 940 


346, 703 
386, 169 
455, 545 
390, 345 
419, 220 
490, 615 
434,001 
555, 55 


1, 101, 267 
$03, 231 
786, 352 
887, 151 
690, 553 
871,374 
704, 069 
855, 697 


424, 531 
501,00) 
501, 593 
455, 726 
3E1, 545 | 
331,047 | 
321, 152 


| 

ae 
534, 498 | 
| 

| 

| 


1.7 











701, 778 | 
2, 983, 272 | | 203, 691 
2, 950, 413 34, : 


1, 982, 468 | 
1, 613, 931 | 


1.469; 117 
1, 732) 394 


| 154,841 | 301, 420 
615, 630 
1, 187, 742 


47, 182 
397, 677 


| 557, 791 | 1, 854, 852 


| 436, 069 
478, 561 
| 379,281 
463, 453 
415,057 


3, 702 
2, 579 
2, 827 
2, 652 
2) 250 
2° 047 
2) 164 
2,593 


1, 142, 398 
1, 142, 817 
1, 035, 828 
1, 179, 683 
986, 583 
977, 129 
925; 868 
1,984, 193 


172, 992 
162, 901 
176, 333 
151, 724 
148,237 |: 
123, 303 | 439, 

112,654 | 445,312 

' 




















1 Not including gold, silver, or the reexport trade. 
? Calculated in 1913 value units. 
* Calculated in 19 % value units. 


tured price c»rditions in France during the past two years 
4 Calculated in 1920 value units. , a ~— 


: French foreign trade figures are originally recorded in quartity uni j 
lated by applying official value units to the yuantities imported and exporte: Be apo Hae Spee im aceite ye 


the rates of the year previous, and only at the end of the year is the trade evaluated at th 


orted. Normally the monthly staten ents of trade appear computed at 
e prices prevailing during that year. Because of the dis- 


1919 price units are being applied to the 1921 trade. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF ITALY, SWEDEN, AND JAPAN, 





Italy. Sweden. 
(In millions of (In millions of (In millions of 
lire.) kronor.) yen.) 





Imports.| Exports.| Imports.| Exports.| Imports.| Exports. 








61 
181 | 
195 | 


296 | 
220 | 
157 | 
123 


11920 and 1921 figures based on 1919 value units. 2 Provisional. 
FOREIGN TRADE OF GERMANY. 


{In thousands of marks.] 








| 
| Imports,! Exports.2 
| 


| 
Tmperts+ Exports.? 





| ! 
Tonnage | Tonnage | Tonnage 
in thou- | Gold Merchan- | i thou- I | inthou- | Gold 
sands of | and CeeneiP | sands of | sands of| and dis sands of 
metric | silver se. | metric | metric | silver. | se. metric 
tons. | tons. |} | tons. 


Tonnage 
|Merchan- !” thou- 


6,068 4 ‘ 6,146 | 1,680} 6,400 | 6,411,311 1,837 
1,570 f 5, % ‘ | 1,767! 6,239 | 6,488, 133 1,494 
| 1,757 | 3,353 | 7,900,571 1,768 
2,007 | 45,306 | 7,817,910 1,758 
1,739 2,350 
August 1,512 5, 116 y 











1 Not including philanthropic gifts. 


3 Not including deliveries on reparations account. 
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DISCOUNT AND OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Following is a set of tables showing the volume of bills discounted and of acceptances and 
Government securities purchased by the Federal Reserve Banks during August, 1921: 
VOLUME OF OPERATIONS DURING AUGUST, 1921. 
| Y elmer cis  Seey «3 
| | U.S. securities purchased. | Total. 
|Billsdiscounted) Bills bought = = 
| formember | in open 


| banks. market. Bondsand Certificates of 
notes. | indebtedness. 














August, 1921. | August, 1920. 
$294, 781, 550 | $311, 774, 488 
1, 598, 703, 932 1, 688, 228, 398 | 
Philadelphia | 809, 970, 456 | 
Cleveland 193, 149, 873 
enend.. 214, 762, 719 | 
Atlanta... | 123, 641, 568 

| 298, 918, 693 
: | 117, 532, 426 
Minneapolis sarees 56, 610, 268 
Kansas City 59, 954, 639 

63, 432, 441 20, 

San Francisco 186, 604, 625 127, , 984 7 1, 105, 500 

















Total: August, 1921.................-+-++ | 3, 513, 063, 190 107, 303, 045 5 41, 738, 000 | 
August, 1920 7, 982, 524,044 | 259, 708, 278 124, 320, 500 


8 months ending Aug. 31, 1921....) 43, 836, 513, 065 | 921, 737, 496 | 29, 316, 661 2, 576, 573, 557 , 364, 140, 
8 months ending Aug. 31, 1920. . “| 53, 128, 856,073 | 2, 192, 875, 340 | 264,400 | 5,370, 209, 000 | 60, 692, 204, 813 





VOLUME OF BILLS DISCOUNTED DURING AUGUST, ree BY CLASSES OF PAPER; ALSO NUMBER OF MEMBER BANKS 
CCOMMODATED. 





! ' 
| 
} 
' 





Member banks’ collateral 
Customers’ notes. 
paper se- , | 
2 eee eae Commercial | Agricultural | Live-stock 
Govern- Secured by 
ment obli- Otherwise 


atione | @overnment 
gations. obligations. secured. 


Bankers’ acceptances. 





paper, n. es. paper. paper. | | 


Foreign. | Domestic. 
| 


Federal Reserve Bank. 
Dollar ex- 





$12,055,781 | $163, 934, 300 | suis, 078, 703 $500, 581 
; 7 12,970,010 | 829, 890, 423 31 648, 157 Pg 
i hia 4, 484, 400 551, 65 385 65, 762 
Sen 3,189,290 | 105,485, 9: 81,722; 967 378, 360 | 
Cleveland » 159, <9 y OO 
Richmond d 4, = ae 
3,596,886 | 6 | 52) 468) 826 











St. Louis 1s : 0% 
Minneapolis | 24, 456, 339 


38 | 3977177340 | 13, 515, 676 
Kansas City 34,187,152 | 5,323,000 | 13,848,470 4,324, 709 


San Francisco 1,749,688 | 117,689,122 | 23,125/923 | 35,585,743 «5, 065, 068 50 


Total: August, 1921....| 47,831,121 |2, 022,342,538 | 33,032,253 (1,344, 561,009 | 41,337, 334 | 13,770,615 | _ 579,440 | 818, 192 
July, 1921 69, 798, 974 |2, 114, 363,112 | 22) 416,045 1) 454,254,080 | 46, 104, 562 | 17,526,512 | 1,417,068 | 474) 560 | 














August, 1920... 178,013,613 |4, 755,968,937 | 8, 232, 752 | 3, 020, 807, 623 5, 490, 299 
July, 19 149, 726, 351 |4, 383, 779, 883 | 8, 297, 166 2, 152, 594, 118 




















Total reduced to a com- . 
| mon maturity basis.) | Member banks. 





ms ne en Tota! all | — 
Federal Reserve Bank cet | oon wary 
t |. mber 
| 


| Per cent 
Amount. in oo 
| of total. Au ug. 31 


| * | Number. | Per cent. 








NR ee coe en ce canees 3) AN Avena $209, 685 | $294, 781, 550 $174, 093, 230 | 
New York dg | 2,497,693 |1, 598, 703, 932 | 859, 2147 613 | 
Philadelphia. .........------++++2eeee secre ee eee ees 117, 252°} 309, 970, 456 | 243, 482) 959 | 
CRORE. ooccs sang eodcoccswossessecteadscssecess ; 3 | 193, 149, 873 | 287, 702; 810 
Richmond........-.----+-esee secrete ee teen eeeeees ; | 560,13 214, 762) 719 , 254, 381 | 
NF oc poabescesecess se sesseseues ceqeces | H 880, 124) 641, 568 | 251,780,106 | 
Chicago............-2-. eee ee cece teen scene esceeees | 32% 15 293, 918, 693 | 570, 224, 500 
St. Louis. ....... 2.222 eee eee eee een eee cee e eens 24: 5 | 160,398, 703 | 
Minneapolis. .......----.---+0+-2eereee rere ee ceeee 349) 602 156, 340, 735 
Kansas City.........-------e-e se eee e eect eer eeees - , 009 9, 954, 127, 744, 193 
ne ebeanepe eae dvebeanwenes ce eel 448, 869 » 432, 4 183, 704, 521 | 
San Francisco 908, 384 | 278, 122) 439 868 


138,900 | 8,641,698 |3, 513, 063, 190 13, 513, 063, 190 | : 9, 802 
45,000 | 8, 628, 499 |, 755, 078, 412 | | g'789 
—— | | 

7, 982, 524, 044 | (9,487 
6,714, 923, 809 | 9, 458 








So 


Oo] CNSUSNSWONOCIOS 
FSRSES 


_ 
PPPS 
eer WO! BPWON DWE NWNHOR 


AZ 


585 
1,018 
1,089 

873 


nego 





| REE 


o 
Fi 





FS 














\ Total discounts multiplied by ratio of average maturity of bills discounted by each bank to average maturity (15.76) for system. 
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VOLUME OF BILLS DISCOUNTED DURING AUGUST, 


1921, 


BY RATES OF DISCOUNT CHARGED; ALSO AVERAGE 
RATES AND MATURITIES. 





54 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


| 


64 per cent. 





Total. 


Average 
rate (365- 


day basis). 


Average 
maturity. 





Philadel phia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


MUNIN 5 6 06 vc cenunescnc tes scncnstiecesestcnseqees 


Kansas City 


ER GREET IOR is OCT EERE oe éonamepoal 


San Francisco 


Total: August, 1921 


$294, 781, 550 
1, 598, 7083, 932 
309, 970, 456 
148, 785, 734 


186, 604, 625 


$44, 280, 139 | 


214, 762, 719 
123, 641, 568 
293, 918, 693 
117, 472, 426 
24, 704, 408 
59, 954, 639 
63, 432, 441 





$294, 781, 550 
1, 598, 703, 932 
309, 970, 456 
193, 149, 873 
214, 762, 719 
123, 641, 568 
293, 918, 693 
117, 532, 426 
56, 610, 268 
59, 954, 639 
63, 432, 441 
186, 604, 625 


Per cent. 
5. 50 


PMMA M AMM Engg 
SSSsSsssses 


Days. 





2, 538, 906, 297 


942, 176, 033 


31, 980, 860 


513, 063, 190 


3, 
3 


ro 
~ 
Bo 


5 
3, 735, 078, 412 


July, 192 


875, 972, 363 | 2, 694, 528, 909 164, 577, 140 























VOLUME OF BANKERS’ AND TRADE ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED DURING AU 


Federal Reserve Bank, | 


GUST, 1921, BY CLASSES. 


Total adjusted to a 


common maturity 
basis.! 


Bankers’ acceptances. Trade acceptances. 


Total bills 
purchased. 








Dollar ex- 


Per cent 
change. 


of total. 


Foreign. | Domestic. Foreign. Amount. 


$3, 074, 585 $15, 126, 938 | 
9, 140, 916 63, 533, 982 
2; 540,875 | 1,642, 118, 830 | 4,302, 509 
1, 507, 300 3, 482, 056 
308, 403 1, 647, 203 
547, 058 778, 995 
6, 724, 315 9, 814, 864 
948, 911 1, 187, 436 








! 
Total. | 


oy 485, 729 
, | 50, 002, 896 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 

Richmond... 

Atlanta... 


Boston 


$15, 126, 938 % 283, 442 


St. Louis 

pO ere 
Kansas City 

Dallas 

San Francisco 


Total: August, 1921.. 
July, 1921 


August, 1920 . 
July, 1920 


-NNAwWonr 


248, 100 
20, 000 
7, 127, 984 


107, 308, 045 
46, 669, 539 


259, 708, 278 
219, 463, 677 


20, 000 

1, 104, 328 
21,717, 194 
16, 140, 995 


51, 027,040 
48, 772, 794 


5, 443, 656 (3 127 98! 5, 057, 048 


107, 303, 045 





79, 757, 243 
29, 136, 700 


190,985, 198 
158, 499, 195 


5, 795, 624 
1, 345, 000 


5,426, 161 
2, 023, 747 


107, 270, 061 
46, 622, 695 


247, 438, 399 
209, 295, 736 





12,269, 879 
10, 167, 941 





, 269, 879 | 
9, 953, 648 | $214, 298 | 


1 Total punthene multiplied bys ratio va average maturity of bills purchased by each enki to average maturity » (25. 33) the oyetum. 


























VOLUME OF ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED DURING AUGUST, 1921, BY RATES OF DISCOUNT CHARGED; ALSO AVERAGE RATES 
AND MATURITIES. 





nl 
| 
| 


Average 


5 per matur- 


5§ per | it pe 


6 per 
cent, 


5§ per | 


Federal Reserve 
cent. 


Bank. 





$193, 678) 
560, 065, $318, 363 
78,710) 200, 000 
91, 791| 286, 162 


‘$13, $10, 807) $906, 527| 
3, 98 981, 013" 4, 345, 081/51, 
3,656, 184} "145, 860 
569,146 1, 136, 614 


$215, 926 
402, 961 
221, 755 
836, 493 


$2, 424, 457 "$48, 284 Reds herd 63, 566, 966 


-—wOe 
<I) 


Philadelphia...... 
Cleveland : 
Richmond 


ARS Sr ON 
BSse 


bo 
= 


1, 130, ‘ial 4, 004, 280) 3, 779, 881 
715, 234) 323, 314 





Minneapolis. . . 
Kansas City. .....|.. | 
CE PE See SAS eee ee Ty 


San Francisco 524, 215) 2, 040, 481) 1, 067, 093) 426, 875) 3 512, 812 339, 078 





Total: | 
August, 

1921... 50, 000/107, 303, 045; 

July 


1, 040, 287) 3, 043, on 5, 035)! 46,669, 539) 


24, 387, 302 12, 578, $4357, 847, 423/1, 791, 668 3, 905, 304] 1, 115, 820) 


192i... 1, 317, 271. 030610 4, 1 1465, a, 167, 587)3, 599, O19|1S, 621, 555 


1 Includes $13,330 and $938,800 of acceptances purchased at 6} and 7 per cent, respectively. 


2, 877,070} 48, 281 2, 701, 331| 

















Note.—All Federal Reserve Banks use 360 days to the year in calculating interest on bills bought in open market. 
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HOLDINGS OF EARNING ASSETS, BY CLASSES. 


Following is a set of tables giving a detailed analysis of the different classes of earning 
assets held by the F ederal Reserve Banks at the end of August, 1921: 


AVERAGE DAILY HOLDINGS OF EACH CLASS OF EARNING ASSETS, EARNINGS THEREON, AND ANNUAL RATES OF EARN- 
INGS, DURING AUGUST, 1921. 








Average daily holdings of— Earnings on—- Annual rate of earnings on— 








{ 
eisai 
| 


All 
.S. | classes| Dis- Pur- 
securi- | of earn- counted! chased 
ties. ing | bills. | bills. 


Federal Reserve 


All classes | 
Bank. All classes | Discounted Purchesedl U.S. Dis- 


of earn-_ | 


of earning bills. bills. securi- ; | counted | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
j 


; ing | r 
ties. assets. | bills. 














— 
RY 
a>) 
RY 
g 
yy 
g 
Q 


PA MARMARA grr 


| { ! 
$107, 169,658 $82, 461, 391 $5, 663, 453 $19, 044, 814) $460,581, $401, 465) $25, 3891 $33, 727 
471, 162, 454, 392,668,323, 18, 101, 844, 60, 392, 287 | 1,872,165; 80, 359) 123, 048 
Philadelphia... .....| 143, 453,349) 113, 653,632 2, 085, 804| 27,713,913, 592,029” 533,016} 9, 086| 49, 927 
Cleveland 157, 831, 136) 135, 059, 745 75 21, 295, 650) | 670, 360) 36, 37,321 
Richmond 109, 013, 750| 99, 762,215, 2} 048, 458° 7, 203, 077 ,441| 508, 527| 567| 12,347 
Atlanta. ...........| 124,179, 803} 102, 650, 137 5 20, 502, 470 25) 542, 521| 
Chicago... ""| 270,317,276 227,034,117) 333, 40, 163, 526} 1, 3: 1, 231, 199) 
St. Louis. . "7! “g6; 477; 520| 73, 076, 918 13, 151, 874 373, 626 
Minneapolis. -.| 77,027,000} 71, 303, 0001. 5, 724, 000 9, 399, 278 
Kansas City oy 375| 67, 116, 397 84,745 17,091,533, 377,284) 341, 239) 
| 61,156,097) 54, 701, 201 83,711, 6,371,185) 311, 3: 299) 054 
148, 187, 259 134,786,428 3, 285,082 10,115,749 688,659) 655, 546, 15, 170) 


| | 


jl, 841, 167, 977|1, 554, 273, 504 38, 124, 395 248, 770, 078 8, 493, 501) 7, 827, 996. 178, 232) 492, 273) 
July, 1921. 2, 012) 699, 49211, 725, 162) 306 26, 395, 821/261, 141, 365) 9, 551,847) 8, 906, 789 133, 744| Sil, 314 











a 
RSRSSERER: 
PSS rg grr 
PSeSesue: 








PSs 
PP PPP NSE NNN 
SSHSIANESEES: 


~ 
oo 











August, | 
1920. . . .'3, 233, 862, 055'2, 605, 113, 456 325, 461, 036 303, 287, 563! +4 872, 666) 13,627, 062) 1, 674, 351) 571, 253 
July, 1920. ® 200, 972, 712 519, 043, 471 363, 620, 679 318, 308, 627) 1 5, 543, 678] 13, 087, 226| 1; 870, 735) | 985, 717 








HOLDINGS OF DISCOUNTED BILLS, BY CLASSES. 


{End of August figures. In thousands of dollars.] 








| 


ia | Member banks’ | 
| ae collateral notes. 
| per se- sogmeeucarmencecae (i Agri- | 
Federa] Reserve Bank. Total. | cured bY] gecured cia] paper cultural | 
Boyett by Govern-| — n.e@. s. paper. | 
etiane | ment obli- | } 
| gations. gations. | secured. 


} 
| 
100, 323 | 8,658 29,910 | 
355,970 15, 497 136,071 
Philadelphia 106, 529 18, 138 60,012 | 
Cleveland ‘ 8,710 34,928 | 
4,318 26, 135 
6, 504 28, 574 | 
8,556 61,847 
8 | 3, 299 24,026 | 
Minneapolis 909 5,348 | 
Kansas City 5 2,119 16, 366 | 
; } 1, 126 5,825 | f 
128, 734 | 4,219 34,081 |. lil, 347 | 5 | 12) 639 | | 


Bankers’ 
acceptances, 


- 
| 
| 
! 


Trade acceptances. 





Pomme Ufa Mirae 
Cet ee ee ea ee ee 


| Foreign. Domestic.| Foreign. ‘Domestic. 
| | | 














Total: Aug.31, 1021} 1,491,935 | 82,053] 463,123! 16,212) 695,691 | 65,033; 635| 1,080 | 104, 10,580 
July 30,1921, 1,641,612 | 96,277| 481,497 | 12; 104 | 801) 489 | 72,883| 5,476| ‘613 85| 13,732 

Aug. 27,1920 2,667,127 | 207,442] 1,017,388 3,819 | 1,103,711 99, 228 | 9,013 19, 476 

July 30,1920 2,491,630 | 281,766 | 959,251) 3, 166 | 1015, 509 95,909 | 9; 830 19, 498 


Pins Sil Fok ia abs w ee ti aa c Seekers" 08 
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HOLDINGS OF BANKERS’ AND TRADE ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED OR DISCOUNTED, BY CLASSES OF ACCEPTANCES. 
[End of August figures. In thousands of dollars.] 





























! 
| Allclasses. Bankers’ acceptances. Trade acceptances. 
| pe Doce? e Dee dae 

| | 

, | | Dis- | 

Federal Reserve Bank. Pur- | 

chased in| Counted | Dollar 
Total. one for | Total. | Foreign. |Domestic. | Total. | Foreign. | Domestic. 

pen | member | exchange. 

market. | banks. | | 

Re eee ee aren — 
Pi vachacdcatovsdescades svenanedence’ | 4,415 4,174 241 | 4,174 3,218 749 177 | } hl ee 241 
es ni ve dive ieahens set Qindaxewe 18, 159 15, 302 2,857 | 16,313 13,737 2,415 161 | 1,846 40 1,806 
WII oon eccccncd ccocevdcnadeeedl 3,327 , 128 | 199 | 3,128/ 1,669 1,345 114 | , ) eos 199 
CE i dnd dena ckesdcdiwecomeackeannn 3,929 1,521 2,408 | 1,602 745 _f Be a eee 2,327 
PS ha tcicnadschctecnncucebsaneeel 3,675 2,316 1, 329 | 2,346 583 = | ee | eee 1,329 
Machi ad cad knne vk dapsdondésuseyyes | 2,117 878 | 1, 239 | 878 554 4 ees EAD foxdadchee- 1, 239 
SD Wenivieekuddetansvaeddectcadkers | 3, 900 3,054 846 | 3,074 2,190 809 75 | i hicasavanes 826 
SBMS Shes caencaccetsites sis cacsuxne 1,107 437 | 670 | 640 | 417 TE trcenc«anes ag ERE 467 
IE Sb sca cunccependosedsadces wut | > i Y) Renee Lh Liccdutlgeeakedaetaetneddubdiag | |, ES 371 
REE s kc cnddcecdestcukeucaseeesces 1,210 1,018 192 | 1,111 | 998 BED be cnécasses | TD Sicuscaaens 99 
Re a So Di alee pea 788 70 | 718 | 70 50 ; anew: | (|) es | 718 
Ra” RR a eae 4,723 3,394 1,329 3,659 2,814 485 360 | 1,064 106 958 
Total: August 31, 1921 ice | |OReR Ceee 36,995 | 27,005; 9,103 | 837 | 10,726 | 146 | 10,580 
££ See yf, RRS PRET CON 24,001 17,518 5, 468 1,015 | 13,882 | 150 | 13,732 

Purchased in open market: } 
EE SRT didn ngedsckavaeesscsnlsacauseual Sf 35, 280 26,370 8,023 887 | 42 | rf MER OO 
PE Ue Me de odds ctidks cnkciesscncecclecaadamene Sf ae 17,912 12,042 4,855 1,015 | 65 | GB Fe .ncacecas 
Discounted for member banks: | | | 

PEE GE TED Secvdhcdeesucissccuqnleatunenanwplibaus dave 12,399 1,715 635 x Seren | 10,684 104 10, 580 
DeRose wi wns cu va xesxadbccacemaabidceace th eee 6,089 5, 476 ee 13,817 | =| 13,732 

i ! t { 





HOLDINGS OF BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES PURCHASED OR DISCOUNTED, BY CLASSES OF ACCEPTING INSTITUTIONS. 
{End of August figures. In thousands of dollars.]} 




















; Member banks. | Nonmem- | Branches 
, ’ ber banks | Private and agen- 
Federal Reserve Bank. Total. }and bank-| 4. ,kers cies of 
National Non-__| ing corpor- 4 foreign 
" * | national. | ations. banks. 
| 
| | 
SN 5 Bet Ran cadcsune dudes vasbans santatcnddeduaesidamhakiadewnastes 4,174 2, 264 1, 352 | 280 | 123 155 
New York 16, 313 5, 312 2, 795 | 4, 428 | 2, 511 1, 267 
Philadelphia 3, 128 1, 510 985 456 | 119 58 
Cleveland 1, 602 | 531 729 | 313 We lisvessbateea 
Richmond 2, 346 2, 021 325 
Atlanta 878 | 183 
Chicago 3, 074 1,315 
REE dare 6 Upc ced denis rs inncor du Sec snap ianhiensnewnasswadaeeeas 640 263 
RT ci 2 Sano nikgainé po sideiundnind Aeaiantnde Minas be cede da ad Made nae aean eAeane eae meni 
i, tele R a ita nd spassueae died sbbak ee eendnkssesbadaanacnaed 1,111 | 195 
HEL edd daeeaRdG ees db kesinccend ccdumGanusqucnenhacccndbensanen 70 | 20 
SE SID, didinninuiecktn dat odndedcductnnsibnd emeneduukdecetdiess 3, 659 | 1,729 
RE eo 5 di ee eh creda kamen 36, 995 15, 343 
IES brio ined Snnelanadavdanbwancads 6s chassesdeene 24, 001 | 9, 517 
Purchased in open market: 
NCL ee tinnndGcvaheseeadadiacntaunememiadeccatawiannee 35, 280 | 14, 763 
NS a I aay > i ae La 17,912 | 7, 005 
Discounted for member banks: | 
IE Els BER kndsinchonccnsasswacs i habiaicanial ad alkct dha dela oceania se 1,715 580 
Ps 6a Lecdancuvdudanadingsantiguderssarastipadesisandcaes 6, 089 2, 512 
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BANKING CONDITIONS DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


Changes in the banking situation during the | accommodation with the Federal Reserve 
four weeks ending September 14, as indicated | Banks. Considerable gains of gold and con- 
by the weekly statements of reporting member | tinued reduction of note circulation have caused 
banks, were quite moderate, a slight increase | a further strengthening of the reserve position 
in loans and discounts being more than offset | of the Federal Reserve Banks. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WEEKLY CHANGES IN 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
1 RESERVE RATIO 6 PURCHASED ACCEPTANCES 1 ACCOMMODATION AT FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
2 TOTAL DEPOSITS 7 DISCOUNTS SECURED BY 2 U.S. OBLIGATIONS AND LOANS SECURED THEREBY 
3 CASH RESERVES U.S.GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 3 NET DEMAND DEPOSITS 
4 F.R.NOTE CIRCULATION 8 TOTAL DISCOUNTS 4& TOTAL-LOANS 
5 U.S. SECURITIES 9 TOTAL EARNING ASSETS 5 TOTAL LOANS AND INVESTMENTS ‘ 
MILLIONS | | | } | | MILLIONS BILLIONS SRLIONS 
F » 
DOLLARS | “TTT Tottan DOLLARS| DOLLARS 
3500 + 3500 
¥eBs Par 9)_ an 
7 amni rT 18 6 
3000 si t 3000 
™ ‘| 17 s 4 7 
= —— + +—4 | 5 ' 
Wen naw MN 
2500 + i ) 2500 ¥ \. - 
2000 i Y MY AN aa 2000 ™ 
: | | MLN | 15 NC 15 
SP RGGROGRSRURERRRA NUE : r 
P= | 
1500 7TV ] f 1500 4 
‘ane rT Ct tt 13 “ 13 
1000 | 1 | | 1000 \ 
—— 4 ‘ AN for 12 12 
nh] | | || Anant NN 
500 FT Tal le als! WATT ba oe man NE . 
he at ht oe — ~ Mpa tn ks tt bale, iW S 1 
| | Jie SaRAR | bane 
0 - ~ o 10 ry 10 
MILLIONS TT ] PPT PEELE | [RESERVE | ! | | 
oF 4 ae me i a3 | 
vocal TTT ry? Aa 9 
3500 t T T | | 
aa “TTT TT PER i | | 
HEHE ePERCL TEE "| © AH e 
3000 | At eeee | 
wSGSERREEEe Lt pel + errr Trt 7 
| } | | | | | | | | | 
2500 ++ aw: 100 s ad 1} ff 6 
| bb 3 | | [| 
2000 80 5 , 5 
| } | 
ek 4 4 
1500 + 60 
ag 8 . : 
1000 F ~- 40 ~~ l2 
| | | 2 ot hei eh a yg” ¢ 2 
SERRE RREGSEe CERRRGEn a DO ros 
} "le | 
500 | 20 whe, 
| 1 Nes 1 
— —— $ --+> oe 7 ] | | | 
=. | | | | O— oy. oe | o— 
MONTH J. F. M.A.M.J.J.A.S.0.N.DJJ.F.M.A.M. J. J. A.S.0.N.D. MONTH MONTH J. FM.A.M.J.J.A.S.0.N. DJJ. FM A.M J.J.A.S.0.N.0. MONTH 
YEAR 1920 1921 YEAR YEAR 1920 1921 YEAR 























by liquidation of investments, largely Treasury! Except for the gradual liquidation of $52,- 
certificates. Redemption of these certificates | 000,000 of Treasury certificates, largely thre ugh 
during September and accumulation of funds| sales to ultimate investors, member bank 
in anticipation of September 15 tax payments | investments in Government and other s¢curi- 
enabled the member banks during the latter | ties show but small changes, the total decrease 
part of the period to reduce substantially their | for the review period being $65,0J0,0U0. Loan 
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liquidation on a moderate scale continued | the member banks, pending the payment b 
during the first three weeks. During the week | positors of the September 15 ancien of a 
ending September 14, apparently in connection | come and excess profits taxes and the clearance 
with impending tax payments, loans and dis- | of checks in payment for newly subscribed certifi- 
counts of the reporting banks show an increase | cates and notes, for it is well to remember that by 
of $81,000,000, of which $45,000,000 represents | far the larger part of Treasury notes and certifi- 
an increase in loans supported by corporate | cates is being held at present by investors out- 
securities. Total loans and investments show | side the banks. The banks, in turn, used 
a reduction of $41,000,000 for the period, and | these extraordinary accumulations to reduce 
on September 14 stood at $14,801,000,000, or 13 | for the time being their borrowings from the 
er cent below the total shown about a year| Federal Reserve Banks. The ratio of these 
efore. ; borrowings to total loans and investments of 
Borrowings of the reporting member banks | the reporting banks shows a decline from 6.6 
from the Federal Reserve Banks during the | to 6.1 per cent. For the New York City banks 
first three weeks of the period under review | a reduction in borrowings from the local Fed- 
continued fairly constant, but show a substan- | eral Reserve Bank by nearly $50,000,000, and 
tial decline during the following week, when | in the ratio of accommodation from 5.5 to 4.4 
accumulation of funds to provide for the/ per cent, is noted. 
September 15 tax payments enabled the mem-!| In the following table are shown the principal 
ber banks to reduce for the time being by about | changes in the condition of the reporting mem- 
$72,000,000 their borrowings from the Federal | ber banks during the four weeks endin 
Reserve Banks. It is also probable that a large | September 14. Corresponding changes an 
portion of the proceeds from the redeemed cer- | the beginning of 1920 are traced in the chart 
tificates went to swell the demand deposits of | on page 1236: | 





MOVEMENT OF PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS. 


{In millions of dollars.]} 







































































Aug.17. | Aug. 24. | Aug.31. | Sept.7. | Sept. 14. 
ia I Nai ido 5h 0a in 2 vn ces epee ceven so nnieanehannad inte 812 812 812 810 errs a 
Loans and discounts: ! : Ta ih a 
Secured by U.S. Government obligations. « ... <...... 20606660. ccccesccscccesecces 620 629 | : . 
Secured by stocks and bonds (other than U. 8S. Government obligations)....... 2, 939 2 a 2 — 9 ba ° 599 
BE NE ais Cava civic deddebtdan Cate oudvin do duod cet Phau ce tees ns deeies pn Uabahe kan 7, 980 7, 940 | 7,959 7 956 oon 
We I NEE OL cnc Sabo s vs cawad en annaie snes venesResGakaieaadias - 11, 539 , 11, 496 | 11, 491 | 11, 482 11, 563 
Te id Pein hc kde sah teks hunacy ornwesnd Secviccnacwadead be hangwaawnn ciseanadwai 868 s| a7 - 
8 ah ne tutes cat oce dnc an kudha’ cass end dbadesieien eon evicnsnaeceanpens 165 Po } = bo 868 
U.S. Treasury notes............-- a eee pie Sader dneenes dal taduiacrenuna see 57 52 | 51 1 4 163 
U. S. certificates of indebtedness.......... SA ALN RAR PEE SS 193 171 | 158 on 53 
Other bonds, stocks, and securities................. , FNP PORES FS Ft 2, 020 2, 029 | 2, 024 2, 023 2, = 
Total investments...........----+--++-2+-0++ ; , 3, 303 3,286} 3, 268 To ae 
Total loans and discounts, and investments !..... ENS Ck 14, 732| 14,750 44 727 — —~ 
3 4 i F. 7 ee ee np emewer Pete eae | 16 "il ‘ 
5 aes Mi ae L218 1,286 4,239 
Ns tao inn Shs vp icndceemakmndgiapidindiccneisiuaieunsenses 9, 938 9, 894 - 308 310 
ay a 6 Aa el ER RES A RAS ARE ERA ENE TIE RUE 2; 900 2’ 905 oan | boa 10, 131 
IPD MNGi 5 Oba Kia Fic inld ae co didn sea sdadsa nee cdenaccnnds eeesdacks ” 249 ” 197 | ” 167 "140 “) po 
Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Bank, total.............-......-..----.... 979 967 | 956 | 980 | 908 
. . | | 
( Pitbei s wrce ane <TH TEINS MARI 629 a 2. 2. 2 
Ratio of accommodation at F. R. Bank to total loans and investments............. 6.6 | 6.5 | me | me | be 








1 Including bills rediscounted with Federal Reserve Bank. 


Discount operations of the Federal Reserve | provide themselves with F 4 
Banks daien the four-week period between | ‘e meet the holiday Peter emgyahtolen 
August 24 and September 21, according to the | For the subsequent two weeks these besvensiaie 
condition statements of Federal Reserve Banks, | show a reduction of $121.300.000 partl in 
show an increase during the first week in| connection with the Government’s fiscal foro 
September, when member banks increased | tions, particularly the redemption prior to and 
their borrowings from the reserve banks to; on September 15 of about $535,000,000 of 
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tax certificates. The net result of these 
operations is seen in a reduction since August 
24 by $46,600,000 in the Federal Reserve 
Bank holdings of paper secured by Govern- 
ment obligations and by $61,500,000 in their 
holdings of other discounted paper. Of 
the total reduction of Government paper, 
$24,700,000 represents the reduction in paper 
secured by United States bonds, $19,500,000 
the reduction in paper secured by Victory 
notes, and only $2,200,000—the reduction in 
paper secured by Treasury certificates. | 

Toldings of acceptances purchased in open | 
market show a slight decline from $35,200,000 | 
to $33,500,000. “Pittman” certificates on | 
deposit with the Treasury to secure Federal | 
Reserve Bank note circulation show a gradual 
decline of $17,000,000, retirement of this 
amount by the Treasury being accompanied 
by a reduction of $9,200,000 in the reserve 
banks’ net liabilities on Federal Reserve Bank 














notes in circulation. Changes in other certifi- 
cate holdings reflect largely the extent of open- 
market transactions in certificates of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank under temporary 
repurchase agreements. Holdings of other 
United States securities, including the newly 
issued Treasury notes, show an increase of 
about $4,000,000. Total earning assets of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, in consequence of the 
above changes, show a decline for the review 
period of about $117,000,000 and on September 


| 21 stood at $1,652,300,000, or nearly 52 per 


cent below the total shown at the close of the 
past year. 

The table below presents a summary of the 
weekly changes in the principal assets and 
liabilities of the Federal Reserve Banks for 


'the four weeks ending September 21, while 


the chart on page 1236 gives a graphic pic- 
ture of these changes since the beginning of 
last year. 


MOVEMENT OF PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS COMBINED. 


{In millions of dollars.] 


Bills discounted: 
Total 


All other 
Bills bought in open market 


Certificates of indebtedness... ...........-.ceeeeeeseee cece eee eeececereces 
MR ona ian nsstidetesedscencue stare tte dite ss 


Government deposits.......... Me teens de emewede woman’ Vimiiwnees the waRee hee 
Members’ reserve deposits.............02---ceeecececce een eceeccneeeecene 
IE NEO inc doy oon cerns apeacdGss ovvevetaconsinvisscounscsavecer 


F. R. notes in circulation ope: 
F. R. Bank notes in circulation—net liability 


TRGPOT VS DORCONEN GO. nw 5. oobi nce cece cer esccescccucceseucveresencesssssves 


Rediscounting operations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks of Richmond, Atlanta, Min- 
neapolis, and Dallas show a slight reduction 
in volume, the amount of bills held under 
discount for these banks by the Boston, New 
York, and Cleveland Federal Reserve Banks 
at the close of the period, $66,500,000, being 
about $1,100,000 less than four weeks before. 
As against increases in rediscounts of $4,800,000 
by the Richmond bank and of $8,500,000 b 
the Atlanta bank, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis shows a reduction of $10,900,000 
and the Dallas bank a reduction of $3,500,000 
for the four weeks under review. 

Total deposits at the Federal Reserve Banks 
fluctuated within the moderate limits of 
$1,690,800,000 on August 31 and $1,718,100,000 
on the following Wednesday. Federal Reserve 
note circulation, after the usual increase before 





Secured by U.S. Government Dik ssnccciedearnicexees 





the Labor Day holiday period, resumed its 





Sept. 14. | Sept. 21. 





























Aug. 24. | Aug. 31. 
sewed 2, 766. 2 2,787.9 2,803. 3 2, 934.5 2,363.1 
Reman 2°619. 1 2)641.1 2) 656. 4 2, 634. 5 2711.1 
paiichdaas 1,495.4 1,491.9 1,508.5 1,428. 2 1,387.2 
SPAN, He 541.8 545.2 539.3 503.7 | 495.1 
BRED: 953.6 946.7 969. 2 924.5 | 892. 1 
icdtcntlede 35.2 35.3 44.9 40.7 33.5 
ATE TRS 204.7 196. 2 208. 0 207. 193. 4 
Re A 1,769.3 1,757.5 1,795.2 1,710.3 | 1,652.3 
Pons 31.5 46.8 60.7 49.2 74.2 
he oocaiead 1,617.0 1,618.9 1,632. 1 1,631.0 1,588, 2 
WD A 1,673.6 1,690. 8 1718.1 1,705. 8 1,691.6 
cenieaveta’ 2) 485.9 2) 481.5 2) 517.6 2) 491.7 2) 474.7 
Ree ak 112.8 109. 9 107.8 103. 1 103.6 
sic 66.5 66. 8 66.2 67.5 | 68.7 
i 





downward course, and on September 21 stood 
at $2,474,700,000, a new low record for the 
year and about $930,000,000 below the peak 
attained on December 23 of last year. For the 
same period, i. e., since December 23, 1920, the 
Federal Reserve Banks show also an aggregate 
reduction of $115,200,000 in their net liabilities 
on Federal Reserve Bank notes in circulation. 
The Federal Reserve Banks report a further 
gain for the review period of $92,000,000 in 
gold and of $4,900,000 in other reserve cash. 
Since the beginning of the year the reserve 
banks’ gold holdings have increased by $648,- 
300,000 and their aggregate cash reserves b 
$609,400,000. It is this gain in reserves which 
is largely responsible for the further rise of 
the reserve ratio from 66.5 to 68.7 per cent dur- 
ing the four weeks under review. The rise 
was continuous, except for the week ending 
September 7, when a temporary increase in 
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note and deposit liabilities caused a decline | posits, Federal Reserve note circulation, and 
in the ratio from 66.8 to 66.2 per cent. reserve percentages for the months of August 

In the following table are shown comparative | and September of the present and the two 
figures of average daily cash reserves, de-| preceding years: 


CASH RESERVES, TOTAL DEPOSITS, FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE CIRCULATION, AND RESERVE PERCENTAGES FOR SEPTEM- 
BER AND AUGUST, 1921. 





























: | | 
Total cash reserves. | Total deposits. ete Beene | Reserve percentages. 
Federal Reserve Bank. en Cee Oe ES et 
| | ' 
August. | September., August. | September., August. | September.) August. 
i ee Sa ~ cas 
TEI OEE Te 269,837 112,448 110,867 | 240,205 | 242, 919 | 73.7 | 76.3 
New York : 923,104 668,121 | 651,457 | 641,957 | 640, 906 | 77.3 71.4 
Philadelphia a #8 : i 103,411 | 101, 915 127648 —-217,506 | 68.8 | 64.8 
Cleveland.... ae ey in 261, 381 138, 478 138, 671 | 232, 296 238, 449 | 69. 2 69.3 
Richmond.. Ee ve 70, 820 54, 872 55,124; 107,510 109,979 42. 3 | 42.9 
Atlanta.. 4 | 44, 803 | 43, 980 q 132, 457 41.1 | 41.0 
Chicago... 461, 279 247, 246 | 246, 837 | 430,771 ‘ 68.9 67.8 
a. tna ocgun duiunlaieedwacneewe | 94, 569 62, 292 62, 828 | 100, 163 99, 219 | 57.7 | 58.4 
Minneapolis 38, 591 44, 705 43,377 | 56,998 55, 668 39.6 | 39.0 
Kansas City 88/544, 73, 804 74,704 | 74,383 75, 233 55.0 | 59. 1 
Os oo Med cot Riad Ke ae ake 33, 551 | 45,059 | 42,761 39, 962 40, 233 | 40.9 40.4 
San Francisco 219,341 | 120,833 118,616|  227°784 226,292 66. 4 | 63.6 
I cacaceseucic 1 | 2,836,396 | 2,740,388 1,716,162 | 1,691,137 | 2,493,910 2, 512,348 67.4 | 65.2 
| | 

Wicicwkdessaaeideacenmtounaed 2,139,280 | 2,127,305 | 1,912,070 | 1,885,062 | 3,275,535 | 3,165,222 143.3 | 143.7 
ENE Me aH 2’ 157,932 | 2) 146,003 | 1,930,969 | 1,911,769 | 2'627,205 | 2) 544, 357 1 50. 4 150.1 











1 Calculated on the basis of net deposits and Federal Reserve notes in circulation. 
68862—21 7 
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CONDITION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ON WEDNESDAYS, AUG. 31 TO SEPT. 21, 1921. 





| Total 
| 
Gold and gold certifi- 
i Sees | 413,900 
O° 2 eR 430, 585 
Sept. 14......... | 446,642 | 
ORS 428, 036 | 


Pp 
Gold estlement 
fund—F. R. Board:| 


Aug. 3 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 14... 
“ept. 

Gold with F 

Agents: | 

ane be aint \1, 694, 523 
Sept. 7.....-..-- 1,677,195 
Sept. 14......... 1, 694, 301 
Bane. Bee saceses 11, 777, 529 

Gold redemption 

fun 

Aug. 31.......--- 104, 563 
i ee | 110,008 
Sept. 14....-.--- 102, 449 
sg ea 94, 353 
al gold reserves: 

~~ 8 ee 2, 641, 061 
Sept 7 ch eee 2,656, 378 
Sept. 14........- |2, 684, 501 
Fer \2) 71, 128 


pt. 2 | 
Legal-tender notes, | 
silver, etc.: 


Aug. 3l...-.-.00- 146, 859 
Sept. 7...------- 146, 876 
Sept. 14...------| 150, 001 
Ss ee | 151, 968 
] reserves: 
anes “5 31 eee 2, 787, 920 
Sept. 7..-..------ 2,803, 254 | 
Ss er 2) 834, 502 | 
oo ee 2) 863; 096 | 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by U.S. 
Government ob- 
ligations— 
Aug. 31.....- | 545,176 |) 
Se | 539,333 
Sept. 14...... | 503,677 
Sept. 21.....- ' 495,156 
All other— | 
AUS. Bl. 222 946, 759 
Sept. 7......- 969,154 | 
Sept.14.....-. 924, 485 
Sept.21......| 892,081 
Bills wonaet in open 
market: | . 
SS eee 35,320 || 
Sept. 7......ccsee 44,920 || 
Bows. 16 a apeuwche 40,712 | 
i ae 33,514 || 
U.S ‘pondsand notes: 
es ene | 34,008 
Sept. 7.......c00- | - 33,813 | 
oS» |", Serer | 33,729 || 
Bynes ic ccncckesl  Sapeee ll 


U.S. certificates ofin- | 
debteaness: 
One-year certifi- | 
cates (Pittman | 
Act)— 


Aug. 31......| 193,875 
RT cadens | 190,875 
Sept. 14...... 187, 875 
Sept. 21.....- | 184} 875 
All other— } 
Aug. $1...... | 2,35 
et Pee | 17, 084 
Sept. 14......) 19, 803 
Sept. 21...... | 8,571 
Total earning assets: | 
BE oscectaas |1, 757, 488 
RES Tndincaesed 1, 795, 179 
Sept. Uh cscncnccs 1,710, 281 | 


IE BE vo snovcecs |1, 652, 278 














\| 175, 572 | 


24,185 | 


28) 412 | 


22) 204 | 


17, 933 | 


235, 276 | 
246, 189 | 
243,111 | 

246,983 1, 018, 428 


15, 638 
16, 308 | 
15, 602 | 


15, 822 | 


| 250, 914 

| | 262) 497 

| | 258) 713 
| 262, 805 


38, 568 


31,771 | 
32, 960 | 
32) 021 


61, 755 
65, 853 | 


62, 591 


54,594 | 


4,174 
3,246 
3,445 
3, 454 
556 
556 
553 


1, 943 | 


az, 436 | 
17, 436 | 


17, ” 436 | 
16, ” 936 | 


514 


122, 510 
119, 177 
117,217 | 
109, 462 


Phila- 
i 


RESOURCES. 
[In thousands of dollars.] 





Cleve- | Rich- 








tor tow 
sw ve 


¥) = 
4c 
a 





— ~~ 


ore 


23, 280 


140 
117 
117 
248 


424,553 | 134, 525 
463, 668 130, 317 
130, 030 
132) 421 


a? 
| 





064| 6,614] 2,704 | 4, 

2| 6,663] 2,741) 4, 

964| 6,725| 2,769| 4, 

050 | 123180] 2) 804 | 4, 

46,911 | €0,138| 15,942) 4, 

51,952 | 57,923] 18,895! 5, 

60, 724 603 | 18,128! 5, 

46,586 | 17,088 | 7, 

| 
152, 758 | 181,946 | 34,568 | 47,218 
960 | 184, 32) 650 

146, 233 | 183,005 | 29,762 | 47,153 

146, 508 | 177,131 | 37,055 | 47, 
5,110| 7,911] 6,796| 5,127 
, 5,359 | 8,475| 5,621 
6,767 | 6,328| 11,059| 4/701 

5,994} 6,623) 5,394/ 4 
206, 843 | 256,609 | 60,010 | 61, 437 

213,606 | 254,389] 62,761 | 63, 
215,688 | 251,661 | 61,718} 62,079 
202, 590 | 242,520 | 62,341 | 64,982 
3,447| 8,048] 4,599| 8,049 
6,574 | 6,922] 4,173| 7,759 
6,521 | 7,408] 4,570] 8,024 
6,158 | 6,725] 5,059| 8,076 
| 210,290 | 264,657 | 64,609 | 69, 486 
7 | 220,180 | 261,311 | 66,934 | 70,761 
222° 209 | 259,069 | 66,288 | 70,103 
208, 748 | 249,245 | 67,400 | 73/058 


78,150 | 43,638} 30,453 | 35,078 
76,937 | 46,457 | 24,706 | 35,248 


79,318 | 40,026 | 24/990 | 36,867 
28,379 | 81,110] 73,010 | 64,305 








1,521 | 2,346 

2,250] 2,271] 1,446 
0} 1,880] 2,449] 27166 
2} 1,513] 2,905| 3,503 
9} 844] 1,233 
9} 844] 17933 16,389 
7| 844] 1,233 
7 | 8441, 283 











land. | mond. ‘Atlanta, 


Kansas 
City. 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 





as 
Bz2au 
PRN 


ee38 
BEES 


~~ 


NSSS wow 


ee 


ee 
~~ ee 


= S888 


ooh 
See 
SESE torr 
BSB BERE S8SS 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH FEDERAL bag BANK ON WEDNESDAYS, AUG. 31 TO SEPT. 21, 1921— 








































































































tinued. , 
RESOURCES—Continued. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
Vhila- | Cleve- | Rich: | atlanta.|Chicago.| , St; Dallas. | Fran- 
delphia.| land. | mond. | | VAICARO-| 7 ouis. . 
529| 2,675| 2,351; 844) 4,430 627 2,003 621 
533 | 2,733 | '2)352 854 | 4,478 627 2; 017 638 
533| 2,871| 2501\| 854| 4,986 627 2} 051 638 
533 | 2925| 2501 861 | 4,987 627 2; 052 667 
| “al | 
1, 684 700 | 1,240 263 467 | 2,001 523 | 186 494 
1) 684 700 | 1,239 263| 467| 1,799 523 | 188 494 
1,413 700 | 1,239 263| 468| 1,693 523 | 186 494 
1,513 700 | 1,239 263; 468) 1,665 523 | 186 494 
96,033 | 45,530 | 40,707 | 36,970 | 15,857 | 59,720/| 24,873 982 | 18,842| 27,951 
99,183 | 42°611 | 43,204 | 37,764 | 17,964 | 67,601 | 30,003 703 | 23,683 | 32) 155 
133,250 | 57,144 | 67,316 | 49,008 | 21;971 | 81,200| 34,312 397 | 27,980 | 45,358 
, | , , 
123,004 | 50,254 | 51,279 | 52,77 | 21,153 | 74,367 | 33,656 899 | 29,818 | 41,185 
2,647 411 961 277 1,964; 768 453 | 2,354 | 5,806 
3,076 442 | 1,004 591 | 1,959 826 469 | 2033 | 5,808 
oS) 8) S| 8) 2) ts] s S| tm] § 
2 81 i f 505 | 1,904| 4,718 
| | | 
Aug. ,176 | 391,985 | 457,153 | 216,772 | 206,813 | 792,606 | 207, 127 212,798 | 115,218 | 395,652 
Sept. 7 122 | 429, 629 | 394,783 | 466,757 | 213,570 | 211) 412 | 806,663 | 212° 114 218,040 | 120,726 | 406; 099 
SUG Miciscaveies 5,240, 585 | 438, 707 023 | 411,058 | 487,860 | 226,384 | 217 818,015 | 215,512 223,223 | 124°745 | 419,375 
Bent. 31........0. 5, 161,661 | 433, 556 » 825 | 398, 116 | 465, 781 | 233,127 | 219,687 | 793, 510 | 216,323 215,785 | 132;096 | 412,673 
LIABILITIES. 
snisiae ia | 4 a Soak f | 
apital paid in: 
WE, osdece: 103,050 || 7,985 | 8,682 11,151 5,380| 4,126| 14,316| 4,566, 3,550 4,537| 4,317| 7,414 
9 aN 103,073 || 7, 935 | 8,683 | 11,131} 5,389 14,324 | 4,567 3,553| 4,537| 4,317| 7,436 
oof eaeanpite | 302982 || 7/935 8,683 | 11,103| 5,401; 4,138] 14,326| 4567 3,553) 4.534| 4314| 7,359 
Sept. 21..........| 103,017 || 73935 | 27,069] 8,683 | 11,110| 5,402| 4,140| 14335| 4,567 3,553) 4,534| 4314) 7/375 
aes, | 213, s04 || 16,342 17,564 22,263 | 11,026] 8,708| 30,536| 9,114 7,303) 9,330| 7,113| 15,207 
Sept. 7 213, 824 || 16,342 | 17,564 227263 | 11/026| 8,708| 30,536| 9,114; 7303) 9,330} 7)113| 15,207 
| | jeg 17,504 22208} it’o6| s7os| 30536| Sid! 7303) 9390| 7113| 1s207 
16, 342 ; » 263 | 11, ; ; y14| 7, 9,330} 7,113| 15,207 
| | | 
| 2,457 3,148 -2,147| 2,155 | 3 8,951; 1,143| 1,733| 1,684]......... 2, 467 
| 27536 | | 3210, 2264| 2239| 3 9,061| 1,198) 1780) 17722 }22022722. 2) 504 
| 2° 563 | 3248| 2421| 2290/ 3 9,155| 1,259, 1,808; 1,735 |-........ 2) 664 
| 23634 3,314, 2,462| 2373| 3 9,196} 1,280) 1,871| 13766 |...2.22: 2; 709 
i} } 
| 9 853 | | 2,186 | 1,475| 3,943] 1,649| 2,1 2,018 1,442| 2,680 
| 8° 503 | 6445 £060) L119) 1 10,179 | 23373 1,738 | 1,749 
| 22066 | 5,163 5,009} 2160| 2,9 566 | 2,046 2)021 | 3,703 

Sept. 21......| 74,183 || 3,457 670 6, 673 4,071 6, 9,523 | 2,880 6, 843 3, 
Member bank— | | | 
reser Ug 31... ... 1,618,901 || 106,300 | 97,476 | 133,835 | 49,591 | 40 239,525 | 59,038 38, 574 | 107,001 

Sent. 7... 11 632, 135 || 105,679 | | 96,348 | 135,607 | 49,963 | 42 233,878 | 60,951 39, 094 | 112) 712 

Sept. 14...... ‘1,631,038 || 110/639 | 623,958 | 99,364 | 136,678 | 50,270 | 43 245,655 | 58,550 | 40, 458 | 114, 799 

Sept. 21...... 117 588, 209 || 107,282 | 98,309 132,768 | 49,232 | 40 230,745 | 58, 100 | 38,976 | 111,751 
= Orage at pe 25,044 || 786 | 1,006; 715 453 2,962) 724 499 666 

Sept. 7....... | 95/932 || 1,034 | 1017; 733 424 23195| 766 | 516 | 4, 162 

Sept. 14...... 25,574 || 813, 12,478 | 1,309) 1,279 524 2,335} 859 | 504} 3,902 

Sept. 21...... | 29, 218 || 968 | 1,653 | 915 675 2,972 | 892 445 | 6,721 

° | | | | 
bay a eae 1, 690, 754 || 109,939 | 100,668 | 136,025 | 53,987 | 42,874 | 244,507 | 61, 780 40,515 | 114,347 
gear pap 117 718,068 || 115, 216 | 103, 810 | 140,400 | 51; 506 246,252 | 64,090 41,348 | 118,623 
Sept. 14.......... 11705; 831 || 113,518 | : 142,966 | 52}954 | 47,030 | 253, 61, 455 | 983 | 122° 404 
Sept. 21.2.2... ./1,691; 610 || 111, 707 | 100,632 | 140,356 | 53,978 | 47,698 | 243,240 | 61,872 46, 264 | 122) 300 
4 407 
39, 415 | 228, 674 
39, 814 | 226,263 
F. R. k notes in | 
—" lia- | 

ility: 

.Bl.......20--| 109,864 || 6,628 7,004 | 12,577| 4,440) 7 12,597 | 5,896 3,499} 4,038 
aammapeanats | 107,759 || 7,116 7,287 | 12,485| 4,660) 7 12}420 | 5, 537 3,137 | 4,086 
CS Sh eaeepeeee 103,078 || 7,966 7,476 | 12,368) 4,727) 7 10, 5, 691 3,104] 4,100 
Og eet 590 7, 894 7,620 | 10,746 4,728| 7 9, 6, 022 3, 095 4, 150 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH FEDERAL a ON WEDNESDAYS, AUG. 31 TO SEPT. 21, 1921— 


LIABILITIES—Continued. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
ie : coeds 


Cleve- | Rich- 
land. | | mond. 








| | Minne- | Kansas 


Phila- 
| apolis. | City. 


Total. i ae Boston. delphia. | Atlanta. Louis. 


7 

| 
New | 
York. | 
| 


| 
—s wae _ - 2 


Deferred availability | | | 





o 
= 
w 


aa 


12, 484 
13, 334 
18, 085 
17, 959 


~~ 


2838 S828 


| 


BES Nese 


Sept. 14 
Sept. 21 


Total liabilities: 


epg SEBS 
—s 
uiine Se 


wwe 
oe e ee 
aos 

Bros 
ee 


~ 
a 
o 


1,013 


Aug. 31 


pt. 
Sept. 21.......... is 161, 661 


23 || 418, 759 


429, 427 
438, 707 
433, 556 


| 391, 985 


207, 127 
212,114 | 
215,512 | 
216, 323 | 


128, 764 
132, 902 
132, 654 
133, 732 


fod ot ow 
BESS 
saat 
RSS 








MEMORANDA. 


Ratio of total reserves | 
todeposit and F.R. | 
note liabilities com- | 
bined—per cent: 


on 
© 
Dano 


BRES 
eOnaoo 
Sear 


2g 
BES5 


Contingent liabilit 
on bills purchase: 
for foreign corre- | 
spondents: 

Aug. 31 


| 























RRR 


REDISCOUNTS OF BILLS BETWEEN FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 





c Paper rediscounted with other F.R.Banksand | Paper discounted for other F. R. Banks and held 
outstanding at close of business— at close of business— 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, ee EE a ee acitaesnee = ee 


Aug. 31. | Sept. 7. Sept. 14. | Sept.21. | Aug. 31. Sept. 7. Sept. 14. 








Sept. 21. 








27,058 | 
34, 030 | 
9, 910 


26, 716 
34,768 
6, 820 


24° aio 
68, 304 | 





70,998 | 66, 476 














MATURITY DISTRIBUTION OF BILLS AND CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS HELD BY THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS COMBINED. 


ane thousands of dollars.] 


| Within 15 
| days. 


Total. 16 to 30 








Bills discounted: 
Aug. 31 


Sept. 14 
Sept. 21 
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FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 


FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS ON WEDNESDAYS, AUG. 31 TO SEPT. 21, 1921. 


{In thousands of dollars.] 


l | [ 
| } 
| New | Phila | Cleve- | Rich- | .  Minne- 
Boston.| york, | delphia. | land. | mond. | Atlanta. : is. | apolis. 


aR oa 


= 


Net amount of F. R. 
notes received from 
Comptroller of the | | 
Currency: | 
: a eee (3, 701, 036 || 356,028 |1, 089, 275 | 
Sept. 7............../3, 688, 605 |) 355, 658 |1, 090, 850 | 
" 3, 706, 770 || 359, 610 |1, 094, 755 
Sept. 21 3, 667, 177 | 352, 879 |1, 090, 752 | 25 
F. R. notes on hand: } 
98,210 | 315, 500 | 


96,910 | 311, 500 | 
101,950 | 299, 500 
, 305, 900 | 


257,818 | 773,775 

|| 258,748 | 779,350 
'2, 862, 670 || 257, 660 255 
2, 837, 667 || 253, 779 


a Sd 


315, 250 
312, 491 
322, 830 


| 213, 569 55 | 318, 518 


79,799 | 162 31, 160 
78, 638 | 840 | 28, 260 
81, 039 | 16 3132 | 41, 260 


? 


114, 313 | | 121,171 | 57 8 327 | 284, 090 
114, 835 | 13% | 480, 121, 348 | 2; : 284, 231 
| 113, 746 5 | 122, 495 | 60, 30: 377 | 281, 570 
| 114, 219 | 124, 002 43 


wes BER8 
SSS SSSE SESE 


Sees eeae 


a ee 


F 
ERS5 


ss 


Beis 2856 BREE 


BS 


Sept. 2 
Collateral security 
F. R. notes outstand- 


ing: 
Gold and gold cer- 


| 
o 


13, 171 
re 
| 14844) 14 
117, 912 || 19, 18,119 | 13, 756 
| 


1] 











‘1, 179, 822 || 145, 000 
‘1, 160, 615 || 

1, 178, 369 
1, 212, 280 || 


36, 
36, 


S222 


1 

136, 
136, 
161, 


a 
= 


Amount re- 
quired— 
Aug. 31 


B55 


324, 693 | 
332, 071 || 
ge 


316, 587 || 


BS 








af 
Ps 
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CONDITION OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES. 


PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES ON WEDNESDAYS, FROM AUG. 24 TO 


ALL REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN EACH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT. 


SEPT. 14, 1921. 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars.] 





ee <3 of reporting banks: 


eee eee eee eee eee ed 


Sept. 14 
Loans and discounts, in- 
eluding ah rediscounted 
with F, R. Bank: 
Secured by U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations— 


Secured by stocks and 
bonds (other than U. 
8. Government obliga- 
ay 


a 
Total loans and discounts, 
including bills redis- 
— with F. R. Bank: 


Sept. 
Other beads, stocks, and 
securities: 


Total loans and discounts 
and investments, includ- 
ing billsre liscounted with 
F. R. B 


































































| | | | 
Phila- 
New Cleve- | Rich- | At- |; St. | Minne-| Kansas 
Total. || Boston.| york. k 4 land. | mond. | lanta. pies Louis. eae! City. 
4. Ty i See 
| | | 
| 
812 49 112 58 87 82, 43 13,0 «37} 8H, (itis 
812) 49 112 58 87 82) 43 112 37) 35, 79 
810) 49 112 58 85 82 43) 112) 37 35, 79) 
810, 49 112 58 85 82 43, 112, 37 35, 79) 
629,425 38,337] 252,569) 68,477) 58,243) 24,791| 16,758) 78, 990! 18, 103, 13, 097) 19, 102 
609,197} 34,035} 242/553) 69,773] 58,440 24,957| 17,683] 78,002| 18,164 13,114 18,328) 
604,710} 33,461] 240,396) 70,467, 56,274 24°501| 18,063, 78,099 18,382) 12,989, 17,692 
598,682} 32,898! 235,060} 68,360; 56,004 wats 18,233, 79,766, 18,637) 13,684, 17, 936 
| | | 
,926, 186, 281|1, 217, 735] 178,730] 336,995! 109,263] 52,004 444,432) 18,8231 31,671| 69, 129 
’ , oy \4, ’ ’ ? | , | ’ | | | | 
| 2}922; 720) 185, 68911; 215, 577) 182,394) 336,644 106,572, 51,916, 440,646, 119,458, 32,416, 68, 
2,920, 18€, 527|1, 198, 691, 188,209] 335,937, 109,882, 51,382 449, 892| 118,495, 30,724) 66,114 
| 2, 966, 321 185, 690}1; 258, 541 184 233| 336,394, 109,577, 51,602 440,893 118,622 30,785, 66, 686) 
| | 
| 7,939, 635 504, 714|2, 683,233 360,421] 661,146) 327,499] 304, 064/1, 165, 909| 302,272, 236,025! 369, 387 
PRT) ES as Se ae a aa ee a Be Be 
°277| 592, 54412, 695, 705| 352, 03) 326 1 1,376, 236, 686) 370, 930, 
7,997,773 597, 763|2, 691, 207, 355, 786 —— 330, 263) 316, 5151, 177, 158) 304,157, 238, 623 369; 231) 
j | 
| | | | } 
| | | 
| | | 
11, 495, 724| 819, 332/4, 153, 537 607, 62811, 056,384) 461,553] 372, 826 1, 689, 331| 439, 198) 280, 793) 457, 618, 
11, 491,244 | 812, 613/4, 160,016] 603, 885|1, 050, 113, 458) 894) 376,425 1, 683,092, 439,565, 281,628, 455, 200 
met 9 , \*9 ’ | ’ | ? | 
11, 481,880} 812, 532/4, 134, 792) 611, 152|1, 049, 814) 460, 744) 377, 47/1, 690, 302) 438, 253) 280,399 454, 736) 
11; 562,776), 816,331|4, 184, 808) 608, 379|1,055, 291, 464; 087) 386,350 1,697,817 441,416, 283,092, 453, 853 
868,116 37,252, 312,533) 46,633] 104,818) 59,090| 30,520, 70,056) 26, 950) 15,854, 32,720) 
870, 36,776| 312,537} 46,560} 105,377; 59,492| 30,849, 70,558, 26,890, 15,833, 33, 755) 
SP es 2S Be eee Se Se ee ee 
’ , ? ? ? | ’ | ? | ? | ’ | 
166,084} 5,822| 78, 428| 5,681| 16,676 5,047] 2,175 27, 959) 1,910 769| 3, 139) 
165,219| 5,900] 79,714) 5,641] 16,659] 4,846! 2,186, 26,952) 1,942) 761-2, 881 
161,897|| 5,600} 78,192| 53334) 16,400 4,859] 2,176 26) 936) 1,925 762, 2,483) 
162,475), 5, 551 7946, 5,355| 16,685] 4,542| 2, 162) —— 1,804 697-2, 761 
| | 
52,019|| 1,755} 29,969] 7, 985 908} 464!........ 5,944, 153 254, 362! 
50,861|| 1,957} 30,010 7,177] 1,152} —664/........ 5,792) 102 254, ~—«:161| 
48, 333|| 1,697] 29,804 6,436) 1,156) —665|.... 4, 683| 94, 254 = 160) 
53, 369)/ 1,.677| 29,359, 6,509] 5, 028 B19)-0. 0... 6,239, «114, = 
| 
171,383|| 5,157] 77,598| 16,289] 10,798 4,689 2,467; 21,390] 1,646, 1,021/ 6, 597, 
157,738], 3,640] 74,466) 13,356] 9,689} 2,955|  2,447| 20, 651 944 981| 6, 293 
140,624) 3,706! 64,350/ 10,299] 9,256] 1,959! 2,364 19,281! 894) 1,079 5, 480 
141, 4;731| 64,015, 10,379, 10,000| 2,401) 1,882, 20,634 1 541] 5, 577, 
| | | 
2,028, 706|| 138,789] 721,281) 154,504 276,521) 54,014) 36,797, 338,083| 66,686, 20,211) 44,642) 
024,004] 139,720) 712,783) 153,441) 275,904) 53,548) 36,200 341, 784 67,157 20,248| 44,663 
2) 023, 369|| 140; 531| 715, 243/ 152)708| 274/663] 53,251) 37,128) 341,183| 67,571) 20,310! 44,151, 
2,013,237) 140,156, 711, 901 152, 97, 273,801) 47,953) 36,946, 339,778) 67,181, 20,183) 46, 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
14, 782, 032/|1, 008, 107'5, 373, 346. 838, 72011, 406, 105] 584, 857| 444, 785 2, 152, 763| 536, 543) 318,902) 545,078 
'14, 759, 210)|1, 000, 676 5, 369, 526, 830, 060 1, 458, 894/ 580, 399) 448, 197 2, 148,829) 536,600 319,705) 542, 953, 
114; 726, 585)|1; 001, 519 5, 336, 466 832, 954/1, 455, 836| 581, 864) 449, 445.2, 152,316] 535,605) 318, 201) 539, 929 
+-|14, 800, 7 1, 006, To4, 882, 708 829, 824 1, 462, 404) 580,657) 457, 720 2, 162, 023] 539,085, 320,511) 539, 954 
| 1,210, 452|| 72,776 563,961! 58,063, 93,204) 30,342 25,657, 177,538] 38,345 17,806 40, 643 
| 1,217;579]| 71,700 576,255, 58,815, 89,614] 29,420) 25,279| 178,535) 38,022, 18,907 41,334 
| 1) 236,233 71,675, 588,046, 59,118, 92,292} 29,420) 27,048) 174,580 40,015, 19,228) 41,909 
| 1, 228,693] 75,476, 564,815, 61,034, 94,753] 30,443) 27,953, 184,558 37,928) 17,052, 37, 804 
301 20,629 101,029 17,081 28,962} 13,905 9, 301 53,583} 6,544 4, 200 12, 3541 
289/714) 20,105, 95,403) 16,534) 26, 592) 13,392|  9,413| 51,708} 6,697, 6,118 12,080 
307, 6 20,448 101,835) 16,145 29,088) 14,451 9 Ars 55,5441 7,441) 6,640 13, 075 
310, 018)| 21,301, 103,022) 17,275] 20,305! 14,455] 9,657, 53,9481 7,388] 6,257. 12,998) 


Dallas. | 


206,064 
300, 393 


20, 263 
18, 572 
18, 579 
19, 786 


9, 249 
9, 375 





9, 807 
10, 213 


San 


Fran- 
cisco. 


BSS 


747, 084 


911, 416 


919, 950 


97, 436 
97, 695 
97, 593 
97, 613 
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PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES ON WEDNESDAYS, FROM AUG. 24,TO 
SEPT. 14, 1921—Continued. 


ALL REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN EACH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT—Continued. 
aoe in thousands of omen. J 































































































| | 
Phila- | San 
New Cleve- | Rich- | At- St. | Minne-| Kansas) 
eel tence ee Bs lanta. | CMC@8°,) Louis. | apolis.| City. | Dallas.) Fran- 
| pala. | cisco. 
| | 
Net fant deposits: 
MDE vcvandcaedsseoh 9, 893,704} 705, 547/4, 412, 894) 605,882} 802,998) 292,708) 206, 7491, 286, 186| 282, 884 168, 522| 376,951) 180,726] 571,657 
Aug. 31 ee hha eh ee 9, 967, 547}, 700, 129\4, 465, 258| 608,790| 806,715) 295, 715| 209, 4661; 299, 128, 283° 343| 172, 777| 373, 680| 181,128} 571, 418 
MRS sass xi csice caccey 9; 982° 367|| 700, 562/4, 457, 557| 614,852] 810,175, 296, 279| 214, 156 1, 292, 72) 283, 698) 174, 671| 378,076) 185, 268| 574,301 
- Sept. 1 gagetrorseeeees 10, 130, 875|| 717; 97/4; 516, 503) 615,212} 817,811 294,756) 213; 402 1, 344, 220) 285, 694, 177; 083| 372, 247| 186, 439| 589,511 
ime deposits 
Aue _ SeReeeeee 2,904, 760|| 179,021) 427,338] 41,355] 427,635 121,473] 142,177, 647,381] 144,613| 68,690] 102,660} 60,360} 542,057 
1 1 Sal RepaaEEs: tng 179, 103} 435,485} 41,207} 427,738, 122,242) 142,024 652,397) 144,720 68, 526| 102,525| 60,779| 547,955 
Pics ss Shckesacane 2/9147 007|| 180; 740} 435,508! 417622} 424340) 122° 166| 141,157, 653,082) 145,379 68,389] 99,913 60,029] 541,682 
Sh ae apa 2) 916, 826), 181;775| 439,751} 42526) 424,290 121. 828} 140, 139] . 652, 882| 145,916 67,840] 99,654, 59,776 , 449 
Government deposits i} 
PE ac vgdeienesests 197,059}} 15,082} 86,163} 20,728} 16,065! 6, 14 2,982) 20,468} 5,500, 5,838} 4,805, 4,079 9,235 
ye he eget 167, 10 12,881} 73,667| 17,717] 13,546, 5, 192} 2,697 16,149) 4,664 5,025, 4,106 3,564) 7,896 
= y 139, 747|| 10,633} 60,995} 14,355} 11, 464 , 299} 2,255 14,881) 3,859 4,150} 3,407; 2,914) 6,535 
| 130,499! 10,633) 60,994) 14,350 10, - 4,302} 2)152; 6,989) 3,850| 4, 160 3,407; 2,831) 5, 836 
Bills s payabie with F. R. | | 
ay by U.S. Gov- | | 
ernment (RA Fares } | | | 
a eee 261, 397; 7, 982 94,448, 26,898) 18,450) 24, 514) aa 29,986} 12,165} 3,399] 7,185, 4,376} 19, 767 
fo oe RRS aie 265,667|, 12)135| 92,731] 28,103) 18,781 24,151] 12,740, 27,767| 12,341| 3,260] 8,356) 4,636 , 657 
ME Pegs ceusuvacces 264,815! 9,797] 91,267; 27,746 , 104 23,458! 127601, 26,380] 13,907| 3,330 8,441) 4,781 , 003 
1 cee (| apap e 232,493!| 9,757, 70,682| 26,332 18,724) 24, 13, 160) 22,341) 13,7 3,031; 8,123} 4,431] 17,287 
All other— | 
peer GIB occ dccevcloccccccscleccccecs 27 Di dannneas | eee Seer ee 250 141 
BMS Ceivetsenhs Sco taeanensandbismantempean Res eee ARMEREE ACS Tiitancnas 478 141 
oat SO a pe | Spr Darras es ee , SRE ENE See DO ee 248 141 
caceaiaetieaen TM avacvscsahccocsvccefecccecce] MOM ecaceoes}accavecalescseacseheecseees Th. cccoeas 298 139 
Bills mY nak with F.R. 
Bank: | | 
Secured by U. S. Gov- | 
ernment agne— | 
“a eae 75,609, 11,188, 15,869) 19,626 7,693) 2,923 3,685, 6,643) 2,075 965) 1,754 353] -2, 835 
RE coe, Sw isniad 70,409; 6,722 14,944) 18,477, 7,599) 3,150 4,859) 6,463) 2,240) 1,126) 1,700 357, 2,772 
WM Ficcaahecencses 68,363 5,832} 14,705) 18,042) 7,801] 2,803 5,125) 5,686) 2,434 1,044) 1,622 352} 2,917 
a ee ae 64,023 6,003 12,781] 17,445 6,532) 2,628 5,439) 5,111| 2,413 932) 1,691 303} 2,745 
A Nother— | 
Mee MA ied, dig 628,999 32,255} 183,516] 24,361, 72,814) 44,489, 35,152} 93,881! 28,619] 33,763, 26,003, 15,579] 38, 567 
eee 619, 205 35, 836) 182,124) 22,748 64,553) 43,989, 37,510) 87,019) 30,301) 32,685 26,268 16,599) 39,573 
BEG Bec ccyisiwscens 645,675 | 39,576, 199,192} 21,002 69,476) 44,172 34,923) 93,125) 29,893) 31,230 25,384) 17,915) 39, 697 
ee Pi siiccscccacss 609, 187 85, 480 170,650) 23)773 69,017) 45,616 42,535 as 30, 163) 29,207, 27,334) 17,945) 38, 064 
MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CITIES. 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars.] 
| | ee] 
280) 26 70 4 8 10) 8 51 13) 10 17) 8 15 
280) | 26 70) 44 8 10 8 51 13) 10 17) 8 15 
280)| 26 70) 44 8 10 8 51 13, 10 17) 8 15 
280) 26) 70) 44 8 10 8 51 13} 10 17) 8 15 
Loansand discounts, includ- | | 
ing bills rediscounted with | | 
F. R. Bank: | | 
Secured by U. 8S. Gov- ’ 
ernment aleeaons | 
Ot a eaneeellil 453, 869|| 32,027} 230, ons 64,961) 17,672} 5,809] 1,985, 55,979) 10, 389, 8,074) 6,471 1,584) 18,732 
BE SE. s cngscscsese 430, 790 27, 908 219, 463} 66,399, 16,592) 5, 854! 2, 112) 55, 239| 10,098) 8, 152 5,993) 1,545 11, 435 
CS 2 Ee 429, 480)| 27,381| 217, 367/ 67,093; 17,385, 5,808) 2,057/ 55,527] 10,027, 8,056) 5,693, 1,515} 11,571 
Sept. 16...ccccsccece 422, 491 26, 448 211, 922) 64, 957) 16, 843; 55, 640) 2,189! 57,188) 10, 205) 8,031) 5,856 | 1,516 11, 696 
Secured by stocks and 
bonds (other than U. } 
8. Government obli- | 
gations)— | | ™ Or ; 
ee | 2,038, 346) 140, 552|1, 056, 142} 159,811) 133,624) 15,870, 8,843) 322,449) 87,351) 14,714) 25,796' 9,626] 63, 568 
Ps ctesushwken 2, 044, 412/| 139, 949 1, 057, 730 163,816, 133,619} 15,882, 8,834) 321,417) 88,126 15,310} 26,007| 9,544| 64,178 
i aE 2, 037, 133|| 139, 773|1, 040, 302} 169,606, 133,173) 15,748, 8,609 329,072) 88,238, 13,703| 24,287 9,717| 64,905 
I ES 2, 079, 879|| 139, 572 1, 096, 777 165, 560 133,636] 15,667, 8,681) 318, 583/ $8,239 13,662) 24,281) 9,756) 65, 465 
All other— 
A —s 5, 137, 542|| 456, 813 2, 384, 545) 325, 707, 274, 390) 65,389) 51,826 742, 106| 187, 322) 110, 344) 131, 548; 51,623) 355,929 
as: 5, 159, 791|| 455, 699/2, 406, 756) 317, 432 273, 772) 65,487) 52,821) 740,177! 187,446) 110,554) 130,978 52,125) 366, 544 
Sept. 7.. .| 5, 158, 581}; 456, 544/2, 399, 313) 318, 214 274, 421| 65,232) 52, 644) 741, 520) 185, 101) 111,485) 133,597, 52,347) 368, 163 
Sept. 14 5, 183, 476|| 462, 674/2, 394, 234) 321, 582 275, 663 346, 53,147| 756, 880) 185, 871| 112,906, 131,982) 54,106] 369, 085 
Total loans and discounts, | | | 
including wt . a. | | 
I wi an. | | 
cou —, acaba sacetas | 7,629, 757 629, 30213, 670, 783 550,479 425,686) 87,158) 62, 654/1, 120, 534) 285,062) 133, 132) 163,815, 62,833] 438, 229 
PATE Sa svequhvandees’ | 7, 634, 993|/ 623, 556|3, 683, 949, 547,647, 423,983) 87, 223, 63, 7671, 11 833) 285, 670 134, 016 162,978, 63,214) 442, 157 
Sv aieipeqenoeabas | 7}625, 194|| 623, 69813, 656, 982 554,913, 424,979) 86,788) 63, 3101, 126, 119 283, 366 244) 163,577, 63,579| 444, 639 
i acnidnensaxkcant | 7, 685, 694|3, 702, 933) 552,099, 426, 142) 86,653 64, 017 1, 132, 651 284, 315 134, 599) 162,119, 65,378] 446, 246 
J : 
ee in So, _| 442, 313|| 10, 722] 265, 996) 34, 757 8,578| 7,239; 4,404 17,118) 12, 205, 4, 564| 10,896} 8,470} 57, 364 
Aug. 31. ....cccceee -| 443, 561 10, 520 918) 8,569} 7,246 4,404 17,557 12 157 ‘ 40) 11,663 8,478) 57,815 
rer 445, 10, 946| 267, 675 re 600, 9, 331 UF ve} 4,404, 17,179 110, 508" 10,935 8,479) 57,794 
Sept. 1d.....ccccccc22-..|  #44,984]) 10,601) 268,985) 33,926, 9,407] 7,243) 4,403, 17, 12135 4476, 9,590 8,456! 57, 767 
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PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES ON WEDNESDAYS, FROM AUG. 24, TO 
SEPT. 14, 1921—Continued. 


MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CITIES—Continued. 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars.} 





| Phila- | 
Boston | New jel Cleve- | Rich- | At- 
| Ton. | phia. land. 


Uz 6, Vans notes: 








70, 532 
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SSfs Sess 














ee 
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> 376) 
7, 822 


= 
: 
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v~ 


S23 sass 


PX. 
£ © 
2 
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& 





ea) 
I 





1, 106, 811) 
1, 101, 805| 
1, 104, 592) 
1, 094, 013) 





oans and discounts 
and investments (includ- i 
ing bills discounted with 
F. R. Bank): 


5 
E28 


~ 


4, 664, 970 
58,070) 520,918 


= 
R:; 
£2 8 
ao = 





eeee SBS¥ 
ESS 28 


oe 
BER cossee 
~ 
e3 2 


7,108, 413) 

| | 
1, 346, 599 . 21,524 311,507 
1, 354,718 ) 217475 311,567 


1, 353, 
1,359,013)} 75,705 227, 638 21, 424) 
| 


153,259] 12,006) ” 
129,670], 10, 250 





Sep 
Bills us payable with F. R. 


ae by U. 8. Gov- 
ernment obligations— 











Sept. ‘ 

Bills egdintounas’ with F. R. 
Bank: 
Secured by U. 8S. Gov- 
—, obligations— 

















158, 819 
156, 208 
172; 471 
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BANK DEBITS. 


Volume of business, as measured by debits 
to individual accounts reported to the Federal 
Reserve Board for banks in 155 leading clearing 
house centers, shows a decided increase for the 
two weeks ending September 21 as compared 
with the immediately preceding two-week 
period. From a total not much above $6,000,- 
000,000 for each of the two weeks endin 
August 31 and September 7, debits increase 
to over $7,000,000,000 for the week ending 
September 14 and to $8,304,000,000 for the 
week ending September 21, during which a 
large amount of income tax checks was drawn 
nd cleared. 

As compared with the corresponding period 
in 1920, the volume of debits for the four weeks 
under review represented a decline of about 
18 per cent. The lag behind last year’s 
figures varied materially for the different 
centers—for New York City it was only 12 
per cent, while for many of the industrial 
centers it was considerably above the average. 
Thus the figures for Chicago were 22 per cent 
below the corresponding figures a year ago; 
for Detroit they were 25 per cent below last 
vear’s level; for Boston 29 per cent; and for 
Cleveland 38 per cent. Of the two leading 
centers on the Pacific coast, San Francisco 
reports debits 23 per cent lower than for the 
corresponding period in 1920, while for Los 


Angeles the figures indicate a lag of only about 
4 per cent. 





DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
AT BANKS IN 
REPORTING CLEARING HOUSE CENTERS 


DEBITS FOR 1921 
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DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS AT CLEARING HOUSE BANKS. 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 


{In thousands of dollars.]} 


1921 1920 


Federal Reserve district. 


Sept. 7. 





283, 694 | 
3, 094, 476 
298, 656 | 
298, 767 | 
179, 496 
159, $21 
766, 530 | 
145, 991 | 
135, 460 | 
, 354 | 
110, 255 | 
400, 357 | 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Week ending— 


| Sept. 14. 


Week ending— 


Sept. 8. 


Sept. 1. Sept. 15. 





319, 097 
3, 687, 786 
345, 825 
368, 780 
189, 367 


357, 860 
3, 387, 538 
346, 096 


419, 310 
190, 160 
212) 358 
964, 484 
199, 109 
149, 148 
285, 547 
138, 621 
491, 086 








6, 096, 857 





8, 420,759 | 7, 141,317 9, 342, 179 











Note.— Figures for the following centers, while shown in the body of the statement, are not included in the summary, complete data for the 
centers not being available for each week under review: men yee 'a.; Johnstown, Pa.; Renee hi Cincinnati, Ohio; Greenville, S. C.; Wil- 
a € 


mington, N.C.; Springfield, Ill.; East St. Louis and National Stock 


rds, Ill.; Quincy, Ill.; Sp 


id, Mo.; Atchison, Kans.; and Galveston, Tex. 


ee 


pei tmenseaers, 
en 


Ss 
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District 


Providence 

Springfield 
aterbury. 

Worcester 


Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 


Philadelphia 
Readi 


ing 
Scranton 


Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 


Cleveland. 
Columbus. . 


Greensburg 
Lexington 
Oil City 
Pittsburgh 
Springfield 
Toledo 


Youngstown 
o. 5—Richmond: 


Charleston 
Charlotte 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS AT CLEARING HOUSE BANKS—Continued. 
DATA FOR EACH REPORTING CENTER. 
(In thousands of dollars.] 





1921 


Week ending— 


Sept. 14. | Sept. 21. 


Week ending— 
Sept. 7. Sept.8. | Sept.15. | Sept. 22, 
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DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS AT CLEARING HOUSE BANKS—Continued. 


DATA FOR EACH REPORTING CENTER—Continued. 


{In thousands of dollars.] 








District No. 7—Chicago: 
Bay City 
Bloomington 
Cedar Rapids 
Chicago 
Davenport 


Fort Wayne 
Grand Rapids 


Sioux City 
South Bend 


ater! 
District No. 8—St. Louis: 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards. 
Evansville 


Do.. ‘ 
Springfield, Mo , 
District No. 9—Minneapolis: 
Aberdeen 


Kansas City, Kans 
Kansas City, Mo 
Muskogee 


District No. 11—Dallas: 
Albuquerque 
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Shreveport 
Texarkana, Tex 
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' Debits of banks which submitted reports in 1920. 
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District No. 12—San Francisco: 


Berkeley 


NE 


Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 


Sacramento. . 
Salt Lake City 
San Diego 

San Francisco 





DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS AT CLEARING HOUSE BANKS—Continued. 
DATA FOR EACH REPORTING CENTER—Continued. 
[In thousands of dollars.] 





1921 


Week ending— Week ending— 





‘ 
Aug. 31. Sept. 7. Sept. 14. | Sept. 21. Sept. 1. Sept. 8. Sept. 15. | 
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3,147 


GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND. 


INTERBANK TRANSACTIONS FROM AUG. 26 TO SEPT. 22, 1921, INCLUSIVE. 
{In thousands of dollars.] , 











| Changes in ownership | P 
| of gold through trans- | Dione in 


Transfers. | Daily settlements. . 
fers and settlements. nk’s 


Federal Reserve Bank. } fund at 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dall 


Sept. 23, 1920 
Aug. 26, 1920 





: eae ' | end of 
Debits. Credits. Debits. 





























FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN. 


FEDERAL RESERVE CLEARING SYSTEM. 


OPERATIONS FROM AUGUST 16 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1921. 
{All figures shown in thousands.] 











Items drawn on banks located | | 


in own district. | Items forward- 
[Items drawn | ,,toalitems | Items forwar “ed toparent | Total tems 

| on Treasurer ; ank or to * 

lm F.R. Bank | Outside F.R.| of U.S. sive of dupli- | R. Banks and — dupli- 


Bank or cation. their branches. oer in same | ons. 


trict. | 
branch city. | 





Federal Reserve Bank unk | 
or branch. or branch city. 


| 

| 

| | 
a a | eee 


‘ | | : | | 

Num- Num- Num- Num. Num- m-' um- 

| ber. Amount. ber. | Amount. ber. Amount. ber. Amount. r her. Amount. Ser. Amount. {um Amount. 
| 


| 

Boston 3; $480,900) 3, 004 133, $17,150) 3,895, $846,312, 160 
New York 1, 403, 054! 4,277, 9% 1,002 101,621) 6,649 
; 75,636, ° 395 | d 565 
Philadelphia 5 658, 772) 1,981 , 752) 3,703 
Cleveland 6 176, 663 1172 136, 933 58 9,609 1,606 
Cincinnati 109,883,” 750 57, 538 5: 5,177; 1998 
Pittsburgh 366, 196,881! 748 ‘ , 938) 1,143 
Richmond 5} 101,020) 1,723 : 5, 4 1, 873) 

Baltimore 26 136,202 26 ; 905 

‘ 48, 014 3 450) 

Birmingham 30, 067, 5 6, 436 fs 445 

Jacksonville d 14, 566) 3 52) 171 

Nashville 24, 614 . 268 243 

_ New Orleans Ye 37, 830 99 3 F 198 

531, 509 5 057) 4,611 

141,911, 464 3,890} 718 
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215 

1,665 

205 
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Total: 
Aug. 16 to Sept. 15, 1921. 8, 2, 426 410 
July 16 to Aug. 15, 1921. 8,791) 2, 484 
Aug. 16 to Sept. 15, 1920. a 


| 
1 42,158 | | 187, a ee pe 
/1 41,452 | 166, 226/45; 498/10, 322° 073 
993} 564, 334i! 38, spall 12,880, 327| 3, 578 | 811,877 we seated eames 





EA 
_888 | 88 

















1 Includes items drawn on banks in other Federal Reserve districts forw otal direct to drawee bank. 


NoTe.—Number of business days in period for Baltimore, Jacksonville, San Francisco, and Los Angeles was 25; for other Federal Reserve 
Bank and branch cities, 26 days. 





NUMBER OF MEMBER AND NONMEMBER BANKS IN EACH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, SEPTEMBER 15, 1921 AND 1920 


Nonmember banks. 


Member banks. 
Federal Reserve district. On par list. Not on par list.1 








1921 





23888 
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Minneapolis * 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 
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1 Rnsmpenated banks other eon mates savings banks. 
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OctTosesr, 1921. 





Country. 


GOLD AND SILVER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


GOLD IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, DISTRIBUTED BY COUNTRIES. 





Imports. 


Exports. 





During 
11 days 
ending 
Aug. 31, 


During | 
10 days 
ending 
Aug. 20, 
1921. 


During 
month 
of 


During 


During} 
11 days 
ending 
Aug. 31, 
1921. 


During 
month 


During 
10 days 
ending 








Portugal 
Russia in Europe 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey in Europe.... 
United Kingdom: 
England 
Scotland 
Tota] Europe. .. 


Bermuda 
British Honduras..... 


Costa Rica 
Guatemala 

OS eee 
Nicaragua 


Salvador 


British West Indies... 
Virgin Islands of U.S. 
Dominican Republic . 
Dutch West Indies... 
Total North 
America 


Venezuela 


Total South 
America 


Straits Settlements. .. 
Dutch East Indies... . 
French East Indies... 
Greece in Asia 
Hongkong 


Palestine and Syria... 
Turkey in Asia 


Total Asia 


Australia 
New Zealand 
Tahi 


iti 
Philippine Islands. ... 
Abyssinia 
British West Africa... 
British South Africa. . 
ERS 
Portuguese Africa. . .. 


Total all coun- 

eee 

Excess imports or 
exports 


1 Includes: Ore and base bullion 
States coin, $31,122,000; foreign coin $ 
2 Includes: Domestic exports—Ore and 


arpionnitae 
7, 164, 746|$10, 769, 
621 160) 





55, 187, 678 
572,957 
264 


149, 386, 858 


85, 167,570 
45 





88, 739, 001|.. 














52,435 
2) 165 
17,000 
2) 157 
72; 277 
163,791 
83, 381 
140, 190 
96 





109, 836 
471, 124 


28,942, 093 
651,849 

1) 287 

197, 132 


1,862) 915 
788, 437 
3,750,854 
358, 276 
435,993 
000 


25,006 
4,765,385 


20 
30, 767, 357 
475, 680 


14,872 


174,081 








1,689, 597 


43,082,407 


36 , 646, 554 








23,631 
1,008, 390) 
999) 


7° 


| 


1 


9,797 


60)753 
74,976 


122’ 649 
8,740,710 
380, 800 
107, 436 
54,030 
911) 455 
5,031,837 


, ’ 


77,238 
€’ 878 








1,207,179) 558, 973 





819,777 


17, 400, 096 








46, 310 





4, 860 
3, 529, 319 


166, 676 
254, 429 


679, 369 


17, 222, 109 


782, 485 
6,005, 892 
922 


640 
5, 580, 825 
811,495 


1, 448,793) 








27,202,797 
43,953, 495 





3,735, 222 


6,572,998 


58, 996, 596: 





1,946, 600 
215, 390 





1,946, 600 


1,219 


“11,690, 487 
2) 178, 897 








21, 521, 505 


| 
31, 604, 854/86, 199, 134 


24,875, 235 


1521 ,264,567 


| 
| 
| 
| 


211,357,051 248, 232, 468 





21, 426, 124 








31,323, 392/85, 527, 482 





24,615, 329 


509,907, 516 

















82, 838, 749 





84,492 


000 


$28,048,000; United States mint or assa 


base bullion, $76,000; United States mint or assay office bars, 
coin, $7,049,000. Foreign exports—Ore and base bullion, $1,000; refined bullion, $1,521,000; coin, $1,988,000 


y office bars, $428,000; other refined bullion, $37,174,000; United 
$621,000; other refined bullion, $101,000; 
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SILVER IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, DISTRIBUTED BY COUNTRIES. 


} 


Imports. 





Country. 


During 
month 


rH) 
—. 


During 
10 days 
ending 





Belgium 
$16, 825 


SONS 5.5, on.2 oe euns Joceccccccsleccceccees 


Turkey in Europe 
United Kingdom— | 


Total Europe. . | 2, 903, 724 





5, 280) 
10, 157) 


1, 143, 283) 





801,061! $300, 737 


— 


During 
month 


During 





2) 544,547 


From From 
Jan. 1 to | Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 10, | ~~ 10, 

1921. | 





6, 510, 926! 


1,036, 396; 


544, 547 





Bermuda 

British Honduras... .. ae Serer roe 
117, 255 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 


British West Indies . ‘| Re aaweenee 

Virgin Islands of U.8.|..........]---.....-. 
Dominican Republic . 6, 000 46, 000 
Dutch West Indies. ..|.......... 

French West Indies. 5 oe ee 

BONNE 6 5. cixnaadadenes Rigut neeadd ESSE 


2, 897, 954! 
51,363) 
520 

827, 813 
174,274 
385, 885 


70, 772 
1,818 


40,110) 3, 
9| 24,741, 159/41, 541, 394 


62; 550 
7,017 














Total North 
America 








29, 363, 258 50, 889, 698 








4,018, 215/11, 230, 469 








British Guiana. ...... OE ES 
Dutch Guiana 


18, 592| 
269, 094 
41, 876 
1,326, 852 
128, 782 
24,400 
43| 


141 
3, 623, 048 
2, 932 
2, 564 


110, 261 
79 
8 


25, 396| 
995, 664 
293 


2, 273, 616 
591, 932 


42) 
6,390 
9,078, » 961) 


900) 





Total South 
America | 





246, 149 

















China 


British India 

Dutch East Indies... 
French East Indies... 
Hongkong 

FADED o.oo occsccvsccces 
Russiain Asia.......- 
Turkey in Asia 











653, $38), 074,324! 631,258 





4,058, 373 
19, 397, 995 





Total Asia 








Australia 

New Zealand 

Philippine Islands. . 

a eee Beers 
British So. Africa... .. Sei auwukane 
British West Africa...|.......... 
Portuguese Africa....|.........- 








Total, all | 


7, 852, 849 


countries .... 


Excess of imports or 
OXPOFES.....ccccccee 


4,161, 285) 1,119, 620| 7 


1, 958,270 41, 774 po gent 


94, 959, 105 











} 


| 
I 





4,109, 716 





9, 248 9. 


26, 225, 192 





1 Includes: Ore and base bullion, $28, 450, 0,000: other seftmed bullion, $5,310, 000: United States coin, %, 308, 000; fonsign coin, $5, 706 ,000 
2 Includes: Domestic exports—Ore and base bullion, $15,000; United States mint or assay office bars, $ 3152, 000; other refined bullion, $15, 924,000; 
coin, $838,000. Foreign exports—Ore and base bullion, ’32, 000; bullion refined, $12,231,000; coin, $3,364,000 
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MONEY HELD OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES TREASURY AND THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM, SEPTEMBER 1, 1921. 








for .~ Fo outeide 
.8. ury . 8. Treasury 

as assets of the el and | and F. R. 8. Treas 

Government.! System. 


Held in the 
Held by or 
General stock. | U- 8. Treas : J 





Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury) $3, 377, 417, 980 
Gold certificates 
Standard silver dollars 
Silver certificates 
Subsidiary silver 
noe A notes of 1890 
United States notes 2, 952, 147 
Federal Reserve notes 2, 962, 
Federal Reserve Bank notes 2, 593, 508 
National Bank notes 4 | 16, 815, 334 
Total: 
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1 Includes reserve funds held against issues of United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 and redemption funds held against issues of 
national-bank notes, Federal Reserve notes, and Federal Reserve Bank notes, but excludes gold and silver coin and bullion held in trust for the 
redemption of outstanding gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890. 

2 Exclusive of amounts held with United States Treasurer in gold redemption fund against Federal Reserve notes. 

* Includes subsidiary silver. 

4 Includes Treasury notes of 1890. 


FEDERAL. RESERVE BANK DISCOUNT RATES. 


RATES ON PAPER DISCOUNTED FOR MEMBER BANKS IN EFFECT OCT. 1, 1921. 


| 





Paper maturing within 90 days. 
Eee ae Agricultural 
| and live-stock 
Secured by— 


Federal Reserve Bank. SEN EN TY | Commercial, | maturing after 
| ‘Trade agricultural 90 days 

Treasury notes| Liberty bonds | acceptances. | and live-stock - | but within 

and certificates and paper, n.e.s. 6 months. 

ofindebtedness.| Victory notes. | 
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Following is a table showing noon 


rates for cable transfers in New York for prin- 
cipal foreign currencies, based on reports pub- 
Treasury in accordance 
High, low, and 


lished daily by the 


with the act of May 27, 1921. 


buying 
shown. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 


average rates for September and for August are 


The general foreign exchange index 


representing the weighted average of the 18 
principal foreign currencies works out at 51 
for September, compared with 52 for August. 














COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN COMPUTATION OF INDEX. 
| | ' | - 7 
} Low. | High. | Average. Per cent of par.) | Weight. 
} } | | | 
| Monetary Z 4 | | | 
unit. : . . , | 
change.| Sep- ei Sep- nee Bep- |} susie Sep- , | Sep- % 5 
| tember. August. | tember. Ang: | tember. | August. tember. August. tember. aa 
ar ea me | | agesram | 
| | | | 
RG Svante nnvew ca chan eee $0. 1930 |$0. 0684 $0.07321 |$0.0764 $0.0764 ($0.0717 ($0.075270 37.15 39.00 | 16, 260 ao | 13: 
OS Eee | Brohe....... . 2680 | .1715 - 151 | . 1788 . 1785 . 1767 - 1619 65. 93 60. 41 | 4) 526 | 7 00 
SS Seo) le 4. 8665 | 3.699 3. 56475 | 3. 7463 3. 7313 3. 724 | 3. 653632 76. 52 75.08 | 121,270 | 107, 549 
Dial te dccetnna wae’ Preee.....-. - 1930 | . 0698 . 07619 . O787 . 0793 . 0728 077581 37.72 40.20 | 61,840 | 52,378 
— ee ee | Reichsmark . 2382 | .007989 .01093 011705 =. 012485 "0095741 . O11L896 4. 02 4.99 53,585 | 43, 352 
CeGCeRSSdb.0sdeecaneen | ‘ae . 1930 | . 0398 0419 0454 . 0444 -0424 | . 043156 21. 76 22. 36 19,773 18, 711 
Netherlands ivathentesenks SS ae -4020 | .31 8 .3052 - 3219 . 3176 -3166¥) .310 78.76, 77.11 25,216 | 20, 228 
Sarr rane. .....- . 2680 | .12278| .1262 1362 . 1381 .1286¥} .1307 47.99 48.77 2,824 | 2,739 
Gleb ctentcbaenkin ee . 1930 | ¥ 296 J} .1202 . 131 - 1307 . 1302 F|  . 1289 67. 46 66. 79 5,490 | 5,624 
Dac ccsteavaicvccuen | Krona....... . 2680 | "2139 ¥| .20273 | .2244 2173 | .2178 . 21112 81. 27 78.78 | 16,315 | ), 823 
eer oo .1930 | .1703%)| .1638 1731 -1706 | .1729%| .16817 89, 12 87.13 3,686 | 4, 246 
6 Eee | Dolier....... 1.00 | .89125  .89125 | .909167 .90208 | .898519! . 8978194 89. 85 89.78 | 95,566 | 76,453 
ee | Peso (gold) . 9648 | .6748 . 6468 . 7383 . 6808 | 6963 | .66555 72.17 68.98 | 12,229 11,900 
eee | Milreis...... 3244 | .1199 . 1144 . 1283 ~1219 | .1237 | .1176 38, 13 36, 25 10, 022 | 7, 1493 
Ler ee | Peso (paper), 1953 | . 09875 . 09750 . 11625 - 10625 | .10708 | .1024 54.83 | 52.43 5,701 | 3, 959 
FES cS cipckesiscwswnn ber | Shanghai . 6685 | . 6837 . 668 . 799 - 685 . 7300 . 67858 109.20 | 101.51 | 23,795 | 18,829 
| tael. | 
RRNA Gdsiuss con cdas:scccul Rupee...... .4866 | . 2521 . 2283 2748 «=. 2563 .2639 | . 24224 54.23} 49.78; 13,894] 9,377 
PI dew eck wansae cid a eee - 4985 | .4782 -48188 | . 4846 ~4850 | .482 . 48369 96. 69 97.03 | 43,570 38, 831 
} ‘ U 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Low. High. Average. Percentage of par.! 
Par = oad eine 
Monetary unit of ex- | | 
change. Sep- Sep- a Sep- | . Sep- 
tember. | AUSUSt. tember, AUSUSt. | tember. | August. | tember. | August. 
EE ee Co ee $0. 2026 '$0.000582 $0. 001125 $0. 00125 $0. 001319 $0. 000936 $0. 001193 0. 46 0. 59 
0 Serre OS EE -1930 | . 00682 . 0085 . 008738 . 0091 . 007587 . OOS801 3. 93 4. 56 
Czechoslovakia... .......... ID rks nines . 2026 | .010093 .O117 . 012193 . 0129 . 011601 . 012247 5. 73 6.04 
Sp ee See ae .1930 | . 011986 . 014675 | .015671 . 0155 . 014059 | . 015106 | 7.28 7, 83 
ag ete Drachma. - 1930 | .0478 . 0547 . 0566 . 0561 0524 . 05546 27.15 28. 74 
ee ae ee . 2026 | =. 001375 - 0025 . 002606 - 00289 001944 . 002629 0. 96 1, 30 
ae a cticGanchan cave Polish mark..... . 2382 | .00015 . 000392 | -. 000383 . 000563 | . 000256 | . 000489 0.11 0, 21 
See ee 1.0805 | .084 . 0921 . 1108 . 1293 . 09416 . 1007 8. 71 9, 32 
eee EEE -1939 | .008113 . 01163 . 011963 . 0131 . 009574 | . 012383 4. 96 6. 42 
F ere . 2026 . 00395 . 005575 . 0056 . 006231 . 004759 . 005808 2, 35 2, 87 
Jugoslavia.........--++++-- {Serbian dinar... 1930 | .016025 02245 | .0225 . 025 .019122 | 0233s 9, 91 12. 07 
DAC Ss cc saan bakacercnots Sk Sakkcenese 1.00 . 48 . 991067 | . 492813 . 9946 . 48599 . 993225 97. 49 99. 32 
NS 5 ob cae ah sSuaekinks eee - 4985 . 990938 - 48125 . 995212 + 489375 . 993233 » 484954 99. 3: 97. 28 
EE onb on nigych ao ae sets AS 1.0342 | .6332 . 5898 - 6806 - 6791 - 6489 - 63905 62. 74 61. 79 
I octbancescccwcnms ee -4777 | .502 . 4935 . 5605 . 5040 5244 . 5007 109. 78 104. 81 
ABVO.00n50cccevecssseccecee eee 4020 , .31 . 30 - 3175 . 3115 . 3136 . 3053 78. O1 75. 95 
Straits —e petestes Singapore dollar. 5678 | .42 . 4108 - 4283 - 4217 . 4246 - 41809 74. 78 73, 63 
1 1 Based on average. 
Average price of silver per fine ounce: In London (converted at average rate of exchange), $0.67022; in New York 


$0.66235. 
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GENERAL INDEX +—*--*—+ FRANCE ——-— ITALY ARGENTINA 
~—<—<—=— ENGLAND seceesseeees GERMANY seeeeee NETHERLANDS = steerer JAPAN 
Pencent) | | | | | | | | | | iy | | | | [PERCE 
| } | 
10 Fo = —— = ) 10 
a [Lcrijroespreteetoretenedte, | | 
PAR += —_* PAR 
INI 
: 90 emi. Ben RG 8. Bau 90 
\ | | | | | | | } | el | 
oa. i = —} [estes] } + iN eRe aN Ree aa 80 
: | ™ | | | | \s7 | t rad 4 
70 om Ee ee A a Es tk | ~=t 70 
Beeue th 
oO Ree rrrrrerre 4 60 
| | Oe } | 
so $1 oS ee Se ee ef BG Sie Ste: a * | 50 
a 18 a 
| } | ie 
| | \ \ 
i a ‘sn Ga: Siam] la les aa ed Bs a ee 40 
2a 
30 - Sn on Go = 30 
| pe BE a | | | 
10 }-—}— +4} _}__|_}__}___sapy —4}_1_+__1-___gopats ptagi- 1+ —+——}—+ + 10 
| | | | } | iy | | “4 deseter*t *feeehesapeetper tee dereperteseboociengl «|. | | 
ja © Laellinaheel oe ee ie BRRnethtewns so? o— 
MONTH N. D|Ju. F M. A.M. J. J. A.S.O.N. Diu. F MAM. J. J. A.S.O.N. D0] 0. F M.A. MJ. J. AS. O. ND. MCNT 
YEAR 1918} 1919 1920 1921 YEAR 

















FINANCIAL STATISTICS FOR ENGLAND, — ITALY, GERMANY, SWEDEN, AND 
JAPAN. 


A summary of banking and financial conditions abroad is presented statistically in the 


accompanying tables. 


BULLETIN. 


1913, average of 
end of month 
a 

1920, end of— 

August........ 

1921, end of— 

January....... 
February. .... 
March......... 





BRITISH FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


{Amounts in millions of pounds sterling.] 





Deposit and note accounts, Bank} Government floating 


of England and Treasury. debt. - banks.’ 
Se nee eee Ce a 
Cur- | 
rency 
notes De- Money Dis- 
’ and posits, Coin | Treas- |\Tempo- Total at call . os ) 
_ certifi- public andbul-| ury {rary ad- floating and fw re | a came 
ones-" cates and iion.? | bills. | vances.| debt. short vamess F . 
out- other. notice. = 
stand- 
ing. 

We iveevsees 57 38 DP ts cakcanéhcdteedenlnstanesdascwceaslcageutastesacedestabinieen 
106 356 116 152 1,067 BS, Se Mawancccliakcwdcclisssvaculentasens 
109 342 129 157 1,145 | 242 1, 387 99 1, 207 341 1,810 
108 336 127 157 1,110 | 189 1, 299 | 88 1,172 340 1,754 
110 344 138 157 1,12 155 1,275 | 83 1,145 336 1,715 
109 338 141 157 1,100 | 190 1, 290 | 92 1,127 309 1,710 
108 333 128 157 1, 152 | 163 1,315 96 1,144 307 1,729 
110 324 147 157 1, 222 | 152 1, 374 | 98 1,162 312 1,768 
109 325 122 157 | 1,202} 150| 1,355) 104| 1,185 312 1,785 
107 319 137 157 1, 166 | 180 Rg Wedccdcnchovsauesdiscksbsalanneedae 


Similar material will be published regularly each month in the 





Nine London clearing 





Discount rates. | 


iginesncuiie sss | 

Capita] | — 
issues } fy 
Oo | | ro 
United| Three | Six | — 


King- ‘months’ months’ 





dom.‘ bank | trade | 

bills. | bills. |Yalue of 

| . 

ee a 

| Per ct. | Per ct. 

i AEE ES x 
——" 634 7 100. 1 
22 63 7 122.4 
10; 6H) 7 120.9 
a 123.0 
15 | | 7 120.0 
17 | 7 119.1 
34) Os 117.8 
10 | 4 | & 112.9 
2. Gi 8 113.0 











1 Less notes in currency notes account. ; 
2 Held by the Bank of England and by the Treasury as note reserve. 


8 Average weekly figures. 


¢ Compilation of London Joint City and Midland Bank. 


= 
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1913, average 
1920, average 
192 


January 
February 


1 End of month figures. 


Gold 
re- 
serves. 





FRENCH FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


[Amounts in millions of francs.] 






































Bank of France.! Situation of the Government. Value 
| Ad- and | banks, age 
| ae Price | bond | Se: | daily 
| Gov- | Gov- of3 | issues its(+) clear- 
Silver} po | Cir- | Gon. | ern- In- Ex- | per | placed /PS OM? ings of 
re- osits 2| cula- ment | ment | ternal ternal | cent — with- the 
serves. | POSItS. | tion. | ror pur-| Teve- debt. | debt.° | per- the draw- Paris 
| pur- nue.‘ petual | French | 05 banks. 
poses | rente.6| mar- (—). 
| of the ket.? 
| wars | : 
| | 
629 830 | ee 320} 35,000 |........ A re — 65 59 
253 3,527 | 38,006 TE ee Ce RR ME as RIESE | acastnn + 48| 10 554 
268 | 3,429 | 37,913 | 25,600 . 995 | + 70 657 
264 | 3,293 | 37,808 | 25,600 8 1,861 | + 181 591 
267 | 3,103 | 38,435 | 26,200 . 344 | + 111 556 
271 | 3,018 | 38,211 | 26,000 | 1,248 |.......... | 32,523 | 56.92) 1,085 | + 66 600 
272 | 3,041 | 38,233 | 26,200 | 1,004 |.......... Meee 57.15 | 892] + 63 666 
ios Ge © 20 %  2ie® 2 eee eee | 56. 621 + 45 582 
275 | 3,252 | 36,941 | 25,100 1,242 | 229,055 | 35,268 | 56.35 | 2,345] + 52 438 
277 | 2,749 | 36,783 | 24,900 | 1,016 |.......... eetees 56.35 TOE bacisevnusladedacve 
| i 





2 Includes Treasury and individual deposits. 
3 Under the laws of Aug. 5 and Dec. 26, 1914, July 10, 1915, and Feb. 16, 1917. 
4 From indirect taxation and Government monopolies. 


5 Foreign debt converted to francs at 
6 Last Wednesday in the month. 


7 Figures of the ‘Association Nationale des Porteurs Francais de Valeurs Mobilieres.” 


companies not included. 
8 Not including 1 


par. 


® Not including about 1,948,000,000 francs held abroad. 


1 Average for 11 months. 
u Revised figure, 


ITALIAN FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


[In millions of lire.] 





Bonds issued by the Government and the railroad 


978,000,000 francs held abroad from January through August and 1,948,000,000 francs from September through December. 











Leading private 
Loans, 
dis- 
| counts, 
x | and 
Cash. |que from 
| corre- 
| spond- 
| ents. 
1913, end of December . 129 | 2,007 
1920, end of— | 
DNs ses wknnnsess- 874 | 14,996 
Mc SS ewkisnsae cd dedeneectsnssWene’ 
1921, end of— 
eee 1,193 | 17,113 
February..........| 1,016 | 16,842 
RES | 1,067 | 17,096 
WRN scat sasien’ | 1,165 | 17,162 
eee ----| 1,021 | 17,489 
PDS sae weddsccaes eee Se 
NL. ciinsinaless ies sapidddiisetonicna 





banks.! 


Depos- 


spond- 
ents. 








its and | 
due to | 
corre- | 


di 
coun 





Banks ofissue. 





| 


Gold | Total 


re- 


~] 
ou 


a ee ee 

oo —] eo w 

SS2225 Cw 
RMmMmo oO 


no 


re- 


S- " . 
ts. serve, | serve, 


| Depos- 








Pra Com- 
— mer- 
| mand —. 
| liabili- lati 
ties. masees 
| 318| 2,284 
| 2,370] 7,484 
| 27196 | 7,615 
| 2,635} 8,673 
| 97351 | 87619 
| 22461 | 97233 
| 27349 | 8,677 
| 2’198 | 8/809 
2'366 | 9/437 





Circula- 
tion for 

account 
ofthe 
state. 





Government finances. 





State 
cur- 
rency 
notes. 











| 
| 
Treas- | Short- 
ury | term 
metal- | treas- 
licre- | ury 
serve. | bills. 
117 | ieee 
343 | 9,300 
| 
veseeeee| 19,000, 
eee eeee peseeases 
i 





Princi- 
| pal reve- 
nues from 
taxation 
| and mo- 
| nopolies 
| during 
| month.? 
| 
| 


Total 
public 
debt. 





1 Banca Commerciale Italiana, Banca Italiana di Sconto, Credito Italiano, Banco di Roma. 
2 Revenues from state railways; from post, telegraph, and telephones; from state domain; from import duties on grain; and from Government 
sales of sugar are not included. 
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GERMAN FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


[Amounts in millions of marks.]} 















































| 
Reichsbank statistics. Situation of the Government. 
ge | Value of 
| | new stock 
Reserve. Darlehns-| | and bond) Index 
kassen- | issues | number 
omene Receipts | 3 percent) 5 percent placed | < 
ichs- |N ir- incir- | p iF je iti 
| Reichs | Note cir Deposits. culation.| from | Floating imperial | war — securities 
und culation. | taxes. | debt. 1 i 1 1 e prices. 
Gold. | Darlehns-| | =. oan." | ‘oan.’ | German 
kassen- | market.? 
scheine. | | 
- _ — — ae aaa se einauctae 
1913 average.................. 1,068 32 1,958 | eee a Fa ares | | Rees ee rey ER ee 
1920, end of— 
ed ddd wcn cide xacdersts 1,092 | 17,874| 55,969! 17,282) 13,328} 1,995]..... wna “QSOS WD icecdcckcel 6140 
PE sca denesssccactdeene 1,092} 18,686/ 58,401! 15,772) 13,266} 1,983 |5148,750| 60.80| 98.70 |.......... 148 
1921, end of— | } } 
ee 1,092 | 22,810) 66,621 15,834/ 11,341 i | 67.00 99.5 2,042 | 179 
eur scncakinw’ 1,092 | 21,982 | 67,427 | 17,357 | 10,755 i” Re | 67.25 99. 75 2,397 | 155 
WR aisstdcecicexisas 1,092 | 23,836 | 69,417, 28,043 10,168 6,846 | 166,329 | 67.60 99. 70 894 | 1163 
po. EER SA 1, 092 24,149 70, 840 20, 856 9, 543 5,357 | 172,634| 72.10 99. 80 2,559 | 159 
Re eee 1,092 14, 362 71, 839 14, 093 9, 043 6,108 | 176,643 72.10 99.75 1, 468 166 
CO EE a 1,092 8,311 75, 321 20, 393 8, 706 | 5,735 | 185,032 67.75 99. 75 2,238 178 
TS ee ain ttxehexsens 1,092 5,398 | 77,391 15,814 8, 358 5,566 | 190,675} 77.00 99. 80 1,507 195 
ME Sautiatcnrudsecbens 1,024 3,045 80,073 13, 650 Mime Rvkwandads | 76.00 99.90 1,228 222 
J | | J 
1 Quotations of the Berlin Bourse. 
2 Calculated by the Frankfurter Zeitung with the prices of 10 bonds and 25 stocks. Prices as of Jan. 1, 1920100. 
3 ry of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
4 As of June 1. 
6 As of Aug. 3. 
6 As of Aug. 2. 
7 As of Apr. 2. 
SWEDISH FINANCIAL SITUATION. 
[Values in millions of kronor.] 
| | F 
| oreign 
Riksbank. | Joint-stock banks. Protested bills.1 Business exchange 
failures.) | 
index.) | 
| 
| | Index 
} Foreign | number 
exchange | of stock 
| Gold coin | Note cir- | di —— a\t 1 | the kr | liste 
rold coin Note cir- iscounted | Loans anc y r | ow 6 krona | ist.t 
and bullion.| culation. with | discounts. Number. Value. Number. abroad | 
Riksbank. | } (foreign | 
| currencies | 
| =100). | 
. ee ‘ —_ 
1913, end of December...........- 102.1 234.5 | 138.9 2, 286.9 4,314 | 1.9 | } | SS ee 258 
‘/ BE ME niet scksddcceccesens 269.2 732.9 | 476.3 | 6, 008. 2 3,586 6.4 | 196 112.9 176 
1920, end of— | 
Eade inalinkhacsavenewceess | 261.3 724.8 | 511.8 | 6, 028.9 3, 803 6.2 | 182 115.8 176 
PE idisndscceeiudecetecss 261.4 742.2 566. 0 | 6, 007.4 3,542 5.1 | 130 115.4 169 
1921, end of— s i 
\ January Pehbvdnethweteesoonane 281.9 672.5 429.2 | 6,172.6 5,951 13.4 | 301 116.1 148 
February 281.8 687.6 451.3 6,119.2 6,411 14.1 | 381 116.4 138 
Wo -s . dicen 281.7 716.9 442.2 6, 093. 6 8, 521 20.1 | 390 121.7 133 
281.8 680.5 400.9 | 6,065.3 7, 899 15.6 | 444 125.5 128 
281.6 651.1 377.6 | 5,982.7 8, 201 22.8 | 454 123.3 116 
281.4 678.8 365.1 5, 949. 2 7, 376 18.0 | 433 122.6 110 
280.3 629.4 362.6 5, 929.9 rf 16.8 413 119.3 125 
285.0 WE ioc cicagens | POUR is ca tdnadentledcestereeas | Pee Re IEeeamede Se SUSE ee 











1 Source: Kommersiella Meddelanden. 
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JAPANESE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


{Amounts in millions of yen.] 





Bank of Japan. Tokyo banks. 





Tokyo Average 
associated) clearings | discount 
banks, | (total | Tate 
total within | (Tokyo 
loans, | the _ | market). 

} month). 
| Per cent. 
921 1, 982 10.15 
917 1,982} 3,165 10. 62 
930 2,089 92% 10.95 
: 979 2, 036 2,524 | 10.99 
July , 1,011 2,029 2, 10. 95 


| 
} 


Private 
and Gov- 
ernment 
deposits. | 


Loans Note 
and dis- | circula- 
counts. | tion. 


Specie 
reserve.2 





1921, end of— 7 | 

January 71 1, 235 2,171 3 | -33 
February ‘ | 41 one oie 143 | eH 

»17 2,219 | 502 | 9. 2: 

1,058 1, 848 , 9.16 

1,059 1,873 9.05 

1,053 1, 980 8.91 

1,987 | 8.36 

1,951 | 8.43 





1 In case of Tokyo banks, and note circulation and specie reserve of Bank of Japan, last day of month. 
? Itis generally understood that in recent years a certain portion of the reserve has been held abroad. Specie reserve figures do not include bank’s 
own notes held in the bank. 
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